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Drime Minister’s Message 
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Wellington, Sept. 15, 1950. 


The British Empire Games of 1950 will long be 
remembered in this and other Commonwealth coun- 
tries, not only for the superb displays by the fore- 
most athletes of the Empire, but also for the grand 
spirit of sportsmanship that was so evident, for the 
unstinted hospitality of the people of Auckland and 
for the ideal conditions which usually prevailed. 


It is indeed fortunate that the Organising Com- 
mittee of the Games has, as its final task, produced 
this splendid and permanent record, in picture and 
story, of what was undoubtedly the greatest athletic 
occasion in New Zealand’s history. I am sure it will 
be received with satisfaction in every Empire country 
and will be a source of enjoyment and interest to all 
who read it. 


Its production reflects the excellent organisation 
and management which the Empire Games Organis- 
ing Committee has shown since its imception. To the 
Committee, and in particular to those who worked 
so hard im the background, I offer my warmest 
congratulations. — 

S. G. HOLLAND, 
‘4 Prime Minister of New Zealand. 
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Chairman’s Foreword 


Auckland, Sept. 15th, 1950. 


While the British Empire Games of 1950 were 
an unqualified success, their completion with the 
departure of the overseas competitors and officials 
did not mean that the duties of the Organising Com- 
mittee were ended. Much stil remained to be done, 
such as the disposal of surplus equipment and stores 
and the finalising of accounts. 


It has been the express wish of the Organising 
Committee to have a tangible and permanent record 
of this great festival of sport and sportsmanship. To 
this end it was decided to produce a real Story of the 
Games. 


In this book 1s a complete record not only of the 
results nm all nine branches of Sport, but also an his- 
torical review covering all phases of Games activities, 
a commentary on the outstanding events in each 
sphere of athletic achievement, all of which contri- 
buted to the overall success. 


To my colleagues of the Organising Committee, 
and to the hundreds who freely gave of their time and 
services, I offer my sincere thanks. By their untiring 
efforts thay have placed the British Empire Games of 
1950 on the highest plane as a true Festival of 
Empire. 

C. REX MOORE, 


“Chairman. 
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The British Empire Games, 1950 


Claim to the Games 


‘UST how Auckland achieved its ambition of staging the 

British Empire Games of 1950 makes an interesting story. 
It reveals extensive planning, the imparting of one man’s enthu- 
siasm in the cause of amateur athletics and a confidence that 
this city could undertake the task, for which it was so well 
equipped by Nature. Confident, too, that it could manage the 
Games much better than any other possible claimant. 

That this confidence was not misplaced was fully borne out 
by the results, which fact must freely be acknowledged. Obstacles 
there were in plenty even in the early stages; and difficulties 
always seemed to be arising. They proved no bar, however, and 
tribute should be paid to the early efforts made by the few. 

Who conceived the bright idea and whose the brains and 
persistence that finally won the day and enabled the Queen City 
of the Dominion to hold the Games which had been allocated 
to New Zealand in London in August, 1948? 

A fitting tribute to the efforts of those early enthusiasts who 
planned the “Games for Auckland” campaign was rendered by 
a grateful public, Aucklanders in the main, who paid the fine 
sum of £89,435 in admission charges to the various sports en- 
closures to see the Empire’s best athletes in action. Here then 
is how the Games were brought to Auckland. 

The first definite move to secure the British Empire Games 
of 1950 for Auckland was made on April 10, 1947, when Mr. 
A. Moon, then president of the Auckland Centre of the New 
Zealand Amateur Athletic Association, convened a meeting of 
representatives of each of the Auckland associations of the sports 
whose national bodies were members of the New Zealand Olympic 
and British Empire Games Association. Prior to that date a great 
deal of information relative to the requirements for the organis- 
ation of such a complex sports gathering had been gathered. 

It was the New Zealand Amateur Athletic Championships 
held at Eden Park on February 28 and March 1, 1947, that finally 
decided Mr. Moon to take definite action and so to bring about 
what in the early stages looked like a remote prospect. That 
athletic meeting, so capably organised and controlled by the local 
athletic centre also showed that Eden Park, without extra prepar- 
ation, could produce a grass running track capable of perfor- 
mances of the highest class and capable too of standing up 
to four days of competitive sport. So a meeting was convened 
on April 10. Local sports associations had repeatedly shown their 
ability to organise and handle major athletic meetings. A visit 
to the Mayor of Auckland, Sir J. A. C. Allum, had further en- 
couraged Mr. Moon, for he was assured that the people of Auck- 
land would support such a venture in every way. 
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The Auckland representative of the New Zealand Olympic Asso- 
ciation, Mr. A. T. Davies, presided at the meeting, which was well 
attended. Those present formed themselves into “The Provisional 
Committee for the 1950 British Empire Games” and sought the 
support of every local association. The next meeting was fully 
attended and election was made of Mr. C. Rex Moore, president 
of both the Auckland Swimming and Boxing Associations, as 
chairman, and Mr. Moon as honorary secretary, while later Mr. 
H. T. Jellie was appointed honorary treasurer. 


In February, 1948, the first application of the Provisional Com- 
mittee was forwarded to the New Zealand Olympic Association. 
With applications before them from two cities, Auckland and 
Christchurch, the New Zealand Olympic Association decided to 
make application to the British Empire Games Federation for the 
right to hold the Games in New Zealand during 1950. The Feder- 
ation was due to meet in London during the Olympic Games in 
August, 1948. At this meeting of the Federation a definite 
majority of 12—2 favoured New Zealand’s application. The way 
was now clear for the New Zealand Olympic Association to make 
a decision between Auckland and Christchurch as the venue for 
the 1950 British Empire Games. Mr. Moon prepared the case for 
Auckland and together with Mr. T. W. M. Ashby, the Town Clerk 
of Auckland, proceeded to a meeting of the Executive of the New 
Zealand Olympic Association held in Wellington on September 1, 
1948. 


In the meantime the New Zealand Government had an- 
nounced that any loss incurred on the Games, irrespective of 
venue, would be assisted by it on a £1 for £1 basis up to 
£10,000. Came the fateful meeting of the New Zealand Clympic 
Executive. A belated application on behalf of Wellington was dis- 
posed of and the Christchurch delegates duly presented their 
city’s claims. Auckland’s turn came and after their representa- 
tives had dealt with the attitude and help that the city and busi- 
ness interests were prepared to give and citing Auckland’s position 
as regards the amenities, facilities and organisation available, the 
decision was announced in favour of Auckland by a vote of 8 to 
4. Then came a temporary set-back as an appeal was lodged by 
Christchurch, but this was rejected by 19 votes to 4. Thus the 
final decision on the venue was made on September 28, 1948. 


The Provisional Committee was prepared for further action 
and pushed ahead. It had already drafted a proposed constitution 
for what was to become known as the “Organising Committee 
for the 1950 British Empire Games’, and rules and a programme 
for the Games were quickly drawn up; it was soon very 
apparent that the Provisional Committee had not been 
idle. The Provisional Committee was disbanded on November 9, 
and on December 6, 1948, the Organising Committee came into 
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being. The efforts of the Provisional Committee had been a com- 
plete success. Without any publicity they had carried out their 
purpose to the final objective, the Games for Auckland. It was 
an excellent job of work in the interests of amateur sport. 


The personnel of the Organising Committee for its first meet- 
ing comprised Messrs. A. Moon (Athletics), R. L. Farrell 
(Boxing), C. J. Cronk (Cycling), D. E. Wright (Fencing), T. L. 
Clark (Hockey), F. A. Hosking (Lawn Bowls), H. T. Jellie 
(Rowing), C. R. Moore (Swimming), W. A. Clark (Weight- 
lifting), C. D. McCready (Wrestling), R. P. Dixon (Association 
Football), G. Orrell (Rugby Football), F. G. Lintott and A. 
Tronson (Auckland City Council). The composition differed 
slightly from that of the Provisional Committee, Mr. McCready 
replacing Mr. W. B. L. Power, Mr. R. L. Dixon replacing 
Mr. A. P. Neesham, Mr. T. L. Clark replacing Mr. G. Twigden, 
and Mr. D. E. Wright replacing Mr. W. M. Dawn. At later 
stages Mr. W. A. Clark had to resign and was replaced by 
Mr. J. C. Bonham, Mr. H. L. Towers was appointed as the repre- 
sentative of the New Zealand Olympic Association, Mr. S. G. 
Wright was appointed to represent lawn tennis, and Mr. R. 
Porter was co-opted to the Committee as representing British 
Empire Games, 1950, Ltd. 


Messrs. A. D. Bayfeild and H. Amos, Chairman and Secretary 
respectively of the New Zealand Olympic Association, were pre- 
sent at the inaugural meeting. Mr. C. Rex Moore was appointed 
Chairman of the Organising Committee, Mr. Alwyn Moon Deputy- 
Chairman and Director of Organisation and Mr. H. T. Jellie 
Honorary Treasurer. One of the first actions of the new body was 
to call for applications for the post of secretary on a full time 
basis, Mr. Moon acting as honorary secretary until the appoint- 
ment. The basis of the organisation for the Games was placed 
before the meeting and the Chairmen of the various major sub- 
committees were appointed, while the most important decision— 
the dates for the Games, February 4 to 11—was made. 


The preliminaries satisfactorily disposed of, the people of 
Auckland began to realise what was ahead and just what the 
Organising Committee had to do, but few could have foreseen 
what an amazing appeal the Games would have for the public 
and what an unqualified success they were to be. Fourteen months 
was all the time the Organising Committee had in which to ar- 
range so much detail, a real task, especially when one remembers 
that the usual time at the disposal of a city for such a prepar- 
ation is four years. In addition, there was very little data con- 
cerning previous British Empire Games available. The personnel 
of many sub-committees was drawn up, in the main from people 
interested in the various sports concerned in the Games, but 
always with a view to securing those with the requisite know- 
ledge and organising ability. 

In the meantime the official invitations to take part in the 
Games had been despatched to the various countries comprising 
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the British Empire Games Federation. Early in January, 1949, 
Canada advised that a team of some 80 competitors would be 
taking part and the first official acceptance of the invitation 
arrived on January 20 from Scotland. Financial arrangements 
were of paramount importance and the finance sub-committee 
early on had evidence of the support which was later to prove 
almost embarrassing. 

For each of the particular sports forming the programme for 
the Games—Track and Field Athletics, Track and Road Cycling, 
Rowing and Sculling, Swimming and Diving, Lawn Bowls, Boxing, 
Wrestling, Fencing and Weight-Lifting, the two last sports ap- 
pearing on the programme for the first time—special sub- 
committees were set up bearing the approval of each national 
body for the particular sport. These sub-committees set to their 
task with the greatest zeal of all, for here was their great mo- 
ment in sport. They were to show that local organisation and 
control was more than equal to the occasion. On February 7, 
1949, the appointment of Mr. C. L. Cleal, a young Auckland jour- 
nalist, to the post of secretary was announced and with his taking 
of office a permanent home for the Organising Committee was 
soon established and an office staff engaged. 

As the machinery of organisation swung into full action it soon 
became evident that original ideas and conceptions would have 
to be revised. It was evident too that the 1950 British Empire 
Games would be supported to a measure unthought of, for every- 
one concerned was imbued with a determination to make these 
Empire Games the greatest ever. Originally it was intended that 
Papakura Military Camp would be the home of the visiting com- 
petitors and to this end the support of the Government and the 
military authorities was readily obtained. A great deal of expense 
was to be entailed in making the necessary alteration, but this 
was forestalled by a splendid suggestion that the Ardmore 
Teachers’ Training College could be more readily adapted to the 
wants of the visitors. Here again Government support was forth- 
coming and the decision to house the visitors at Ardmore did 
more, probably, than anything else to make the Games such a 
success. Competitors of wide experience unreservedly stated that 
the quarters supplied were ideal and better than anything pre- 
viously provided. Comfortable quarters, splendid food, reasonable 
privacy, quietness and pleasant surroundings in a beautiful rural 
atmosphere provided the competitors with everything they could 
wish for and this happy home feeling undoubtedly promoted the 
fine spirit of friendship between teams and officials that prevailed 
throughout the Games. 

To ensure that as many member. countries of the British 
Empire Games Federation as possible could be represented -at the 
Games: financial assistance was offered to every country competing 
and telp to “the extent -of- £15,000 resulted*“in’ representation 
from Australia, Canada, Ceylon, England, Fiji, Nigeria, 
Rhodesia, Scotland, Singapore (later Malaya), South Africa and 
Wales—a truly representative cross-section of the British Com- 
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The New Zealand Team Marches Past during the Opening Ceremony. 


monwealth of Nations. Of these countries it is interesting to note 
that Fiji and Malaya had not previously enjoyed affiliation to the 
Federation, but the fact of the Games being held within reason- 
able travelling distance had resulted in their affiliation, participa- 
tion and no small success. As the teams began to arrive in Auck- 
land a fleet of buses was built up at Ardmore, teams were met 
irrespective of time of day or night at wharf or air base and 
conveyed to camp, and during the training and competition ses- 
sions every facility for travel was given. Under the direction of 
a specially appointed traffic officer, the drivers worked unselfishly 
to provide a service which was appreciated beyond measure. Who 
could forget the sight of over 20 buses, gaily decorated, making 
their way from Ardmore to Eden Park for the opening ceremony? 
Many were the problems facing the Organising Committee 
and its sub-committees—ceremonial work, entertainment, medical 
services, tickets and their sale, erection of auxiliary grandstands, 
radio coverage, telephone facilities, publicity, equipment for each 
and every sport, programmes, medals and accommodation for the 
largest influx of Pressmen from all parts of the Empire to any 
sporting function in the history of New Zealand. Gradually a pic- 
ture of the whole organisation was developed and by the dawn of 
a New Year, 1950, it could be said—“Everything will be ready”’. 
The Organising Committee was now fully prepared to present 
the British Empire Games of 1950 to an expectant New Zealand 
public, thanks to the foresight and keenness displayed by the 
Provisional Committee nearly two years earlier. 


First Gompetitors Arrive 


te can be said that stage two of the organisation of the Games 

arrived with the coming of the first contingent of competitors 
a fortnight prior to opening day. That was a memorable occasion 
not only for the officials, but also for the citizens of the host 
city of Auckland. 

This was fully realised by the citizens themselves. Canada 
was the first team to be introduced to these people and the 
officials. Hitherto the interest in the Games was of a purely 
academic nature. Most of Auckland’s 300,000 citizens at this 
stage were cognisant of the fact that the Games were to be 
held by consistent Press publicity of the doings of the Organising 
Committee, plus comment on athletic personalities and details of 
their prowess, but the feeling nevertheless was one of detached 
interest only. 

The arrival of the Canadian team, under veteran Olympic 
and Empire Games manager Major J. W. Davies, changed all 
that. The situation was transformed overnight. Five thousand 
citizens thronged the wharf at which the steamer Aorangi was 
to berth and they became wildly enthusiastic. The preliminaries 
over—customs matters, usually rather tiring, were by efficient 
management and agreement purely nominal—and the visiting 
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team was aboard the banner-festooned buses on the way to 
Ardmore. 

So keen was the crowd to see and cheer the visitors that a 
special right-of-way had to be opened up by traffic officers before 
the triumphant procession proceeded to its destination. The mem- 
bers of the Organising Committee were on the wharf that after- 
noon and their feelings were mixed. Practically all the prepar- 
ations for the great Games carnival had been completed; now 
only remained the final touches. So far so good, but to their joy 
and satisfaction with the arrival of the scarlet-coated Canadians 
the success of the Games was assured. The people, inspired to 
enthusiasm by their first sign of the actual competitors, gave 
themselves over whole-heartedly to the coming event. Everywhere 
The Games, hitherto perhaps viewed as nothing more than just 
a “big athletic meet”, became a subject of discussion in every 
nook and corner. 


More than that. From the date of the Canadians’ setting foot 
in Auckland the financial success of the Games, up to this time 
perhaps rather doubtful and purely a matter of conjecture, be- 
came assured. The wave of enthusiasm knew no bounds. Long 
queues of Aucklanders lined up to reserve seats at the various 
venues and well before the opening date the accommodation at 
the main sports centre, Eden Park, for the opening day had been 
sold out. So it was with other sports. 


The reception of the Canadian team set the pattern for those 
that were to follow. Teams arrived by steamer and by ’plane 
night and day, and with the special arrangements with the cus- 
toms department formalities were quickly disposed of and com- 
petitors and officials and their baggage were on their way to the 
Empire Village, at Ardmore Training College, about 20 miles 
south of Auckland. It can be said that the transport committee 
did a good job of work in relieving the visitors of any worry 
about their baggage and equipment. 

Following the Canadians, the biggest welcome was given the 
members of the English, Scottish and Welsh teams, who arrived 
by steamer on a Saturday morning. These teams ‘from Home” 
had been eagerly awaited and the reception was fully in accord- 
ance with tradition, even to the grand welcome of the pipes. A 
number of the Great Britain team arrived later by air. Teams 
representing Australia—easily the biggest overseas representation 
and one that literally “scooped the pool” at the Games—Ceylon, 
South Africa, Nigeria, Rhodesia, Malaya and Fiji were all wel- 
comed enthusiastically. 

So were the peoples of the Empire brought together at the 
farthest point in this great Commonwealth. It was a real reunion 
of families, races and creeds, once again a fitting testimony to 
the solidarity of the Empire. Auckland, and New Zealand, took 
the visitors to their hearts and when the home Dominion team 
joined the visitors at Ardmore the family was complete. And 
completely happy. 
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Rhodesia’s Team Marching Past during the Opening Ceremony. 
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Ceylon’s Flag flies proudly in the Opening Day Parade. 
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The Opening Ceremony 


Nt a sound came from the huge crowd. It was as if a spell 
had been cast, silencing the loud chatter and murmurings of 
40,000 spectators. By the sudden hush one knew that the big 
moment had arrived and that the British Empire Games of 1950 
were about to be launched. 


This was at Eden Park, the athletic stadium. Some of the 
spectators had waited from the earliest hour for the opening 
of the gates in spite of the fact that only sufficient tickets were 
available for a crowd that could be comfortably accommodated 
in the heat of midsummer—so different to the 56,000 that could 
be crowded together on a winter’s day to see an international 
Rugby match. The stands and terraces were a sight in them- 
_ selves, with the colours of the summer frocking of the women and 

the men, most of the latter in light sporting attire. 


Enthusiasm and interest had been keyed to the highest point. 
Very few of that fine crowd had any idea of what form the cere- 
monial would take, the ceremonial that was to launch the British 
Empire Games of 1950 on its way to record-breaking achievement. 
As the hour approached the crowd became restless with antici- 
pation, anxious too that nothing should escape their notice. When 
it came and passed into history it was the unanimous thought 
that the Games had been introduced in a manner entirely befitting 
the momentous occasion. 


The buzz of conversation and laughter ceased. There was 
that hush that portrays the knowledge of important events pend- 
ing, a quietness that was dramatic in its intensity. So the moment 
arrived; waiting had ended and the preliminaries were about to 
commence. 


Precisely at the stipulated time there entered the arena from 
below the auxiliary stand the long lines of the Guard of Honour 
for the King’s Colour party. This company comprised officers and 
men of the Royal New Zealand Navy. The long drawn-out sigh 
that went round the ground as the men marched into view was 
immediately followed by spontaneous cheering that continued for 
some minutes and must have been heard miles away from the 
stadium, transported in fact through open microphones to scat- 
tered and populous countries throughout the world. 


For the Empire was listening in, to share with the people of 
Auckland and the Dominion the stirring events of the day. 


Here was certainly something to see and appreciate. That 
armed array representative of the Service which means so much 
to the sea-girt shores of an Island Nation. It was appropriate too 
that it was the officers and men of the Royal New Zealand Navy 
to whom was entrusted the honour of the first move in the 
launching of the Games. How well did they fulfil their task; 
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never had such precision-like drill and marching been seen and 
small wonder that the crowd made the welkin ring with its cheers. 
For Aucklanders know their drill and appreciate their Navy, 
which has its home under the shadows of Rangitoto, a landmark 
which is forever Auckland, the Queen City of New Zealand. It 
was a notable introduction to this day of days. 


With the Naval detachment in position facing the official 
stand, the King’s Colour flying proudly in the centre, the setting 
was impressive; and the sun was shining brightly overhead. The 
arrival of the Governor-General of New Zealand, Sir Bernard 
Freyberg, V.C., G.C.M.G., K.B.E., D.S.O., was marked by an en- 
thusiastic display of loyalty. His Excellency inspected the Guard 
of Honour and this was the prelude to the ceremony which was 
to lead to the Games—the parade and march-past of the Empire’s 
athletes. And it was pageantry in the best British tradition, 
colourful and impressive in its simple setting. 


In another dramatic silence there burst forth the stirring 
strains of the special British Empire Games March (specially 
composed for the occasion by Miss Calypso Brook) as the Auck- 
land Watersiders’ Band, out of the immediate range of vision of 
the people within Eden Park, began that glorious parade which 
marked the fact that the British Empire Games of 1950 had 
arrived. It too was a great moment and the crowd remained 
silent. Then the packed stadium began to resound to cheer after 
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The Royal Salute at the Opening Ceremony. 
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cheer as first the band and then the competitors filed through the 
entrance under the big auxiliary stand into the arena. 


The entrance of the gladiators in the days of ancient Athens 
and ancient Rome could not have been more impressive than was 
that parade at Eden Park on the afternoon of February 4, 1950. 
As one, the crowd, stirred by the majesty of the colourful scene, 
wonderful too in its simplicity, rose to its feet to remain stand- 
ing throughout the ceremony, cheering to the echo as the parade 
passed on its way around the stadium and finally came to a halt 
acter the dais from which the Governor-General had taken the 
salute. : 


Led by the large Australian team, with their green blazers, 
the spectators handed out a willing welcome to these neighbourly 
athletes. Canada followed and it was their bright-red blazers and 
creams that gave the ceremonial its real glamour. Ceylon, with 
the stately-looking lion, its national flag, seeming to keep in step 
with the marching feet, followed the Canadians. As might well 
have been expected, England’s athletes received a wonderful 
ovation, a striking tribute to the Motherland. 


Fiji’s quota, small but most popular, smiled pleasingly as the 
crowd took them to their hearts. Other small teams—Malaya, 
Nigeria and Rhodesia, the last-named country representatives 
pleasing with their white blazers—were extended the hand of 
friendship by the crowd from all round the ground. None proved 
more welcome than did Scotland’s quota, and their presence 
stirred even those with no Scotch blood in their veins. South 
Africa came in for a spontaneous welcome, and then the three 
men from Wales were cheered to the echo. 


The march-past was concluded by the New Zealand team, 
which as the host country was given the post of honour at the 
rear of the parade, as Australia, the host country of the last 
Empire Games, at Sydney away back in 1938, had been awarded 
the honour of leading. The traditional black blazers and creams 
of the 200 marching New Zealanders filled the people with pride, 
for they comported themselves and marched as the citizens 
wanted them so to do. The home team provided a grand finale 
to the first part of the opening ceremony, a ceremony marked 
by ever-changing colour, with the flag-bearers dipping their 
national flag as they passed the saluting base. 


With the teams of the 12 countries lined up there came a 
fanfare of trumpets. The Governor-General then read the fol- 
lowing message from His Majesty King George VI: 


“I greatly appreciate the kind and loyal message that I have 
received from all those assembled in -Auckland for the British 
Empire Games. I hope that the Games will be in every way success- 
ful and serve to bring closer together the many units of the 
Commonwealth and Empire who will be represented at them.” 
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The British Empire Games of 1950 were then declared open. 
The National Anthem was sung and the flag of the British 
Empire Games Federation was hoisted to a fanfare from the 
trumpeters. 


A battery of guns fired a 4-gun salute and before the smoke 
had been wafted away hundreds of pigeons were released, 
to darken the sky overhead before returning to their homes 
throughout the Dominion. They took with them to their 
lofts, some located in scattered country centres of the Dominion, 
the news that the Games had been opened and that they had 
faithfully played their part. 


Still lined up, the teams awaited the taking of the oath on their 
behalf by a New Zealand competitor. The flag-bearers advanced 
to form a semi-circle in front of the dais, and from the ranks of 
the home team came Mr. Stan Lay (whose javelin record throw 
of 1930 still stands). Standing on the dais, with one hand up- 
raised and the other holding a corner of the Union Jack, this 
athlete took the oath of amateurism, binding his fellow competi- 
tors to take part in the Games “in the true spirit of sportsman- 
ship and for the honour of the Empire and for the glory of 
sport.” This spirit of sportsmanship was exemplified right 
through the Games. 


The teams then marched off the ground in the order in 
which they had come. As the strains of the British Empire 
Games March died away the spectators settled down to their 
seats awaiting the Games to commence. 


The ceremony of the opening of the Games was a never-to- 
be-forgotten occasion. The enthusiasm sprang from the hearts of 
the multitude, for they had seen a great spectacle, one that the 
majority would never see again. It was a reminder, not that such 
was needed, of their splendid heritage. Mere words cannot des- 
cribe the rich ceremonial parade, the march of the athletes, and 
there was a catch in many throats as the people thought, this is 
our day, our Empire. 


The brilliance of this ceremonial function ensured the success 
of the Games, for it inspired spectators and athletes alike. It 
delighted everybody and left them with the feeling of pride that 
they had been privileged to witness a glorious and wholesome 
display of the bonds of Empire, an Empire upon which the sun 
never will set. 
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Top: FINAL OF WOMEN’S 100 YARDS.—M.,. Jackson (Australia) winning 
from S. Strickland (Australia) and V. Johnston (Australia). Others are D. 
Parker (New Zealand), S. Hardman (New Zealand) and A. Shanley (Australia). 


Lower: FINAL OF MEN’S 100 YARDS.—J. Treloar (Australia) winning from 
W. de Gruchy (Australia) and D. A. Pettie (Canada). Others are A. K. Gordon 
(Australia), P. Henderson (New Zealand) and C. Parker (New Zealand). 


The Games Commence 


Crack and Field Athletics 


WE a keen sense of anticipation, the 40,000 spectators at 
Eden Park, Auckland, on Saturday, February 4, 1950, did 
not seem to notice, as the officials did, that time was passing on 
leaden feet. Following upon the brilliant spectacle of the Opening 
Ceremony of the Games, there was the inevitable wait while the 
field was cleared of the paraphernalia which was part of that 
ceremonial. 


After all the pomp and circumstance the way had to be 
cleared for the Entrance of the Gladiators—not for the death 
struggles of the ancients with their varied and antiquated 
weapons, nor the battle in the arena with beasts of the wilds. 
The thoughts of the people of New Zealand, represented by that 
capacity crowd to view the Games, dwelt almost entirely on the 
forthcoming battles of speed and endurance in the spirit of 
amateur sportsmanship. Combat with sword and shield was a 
thing of the past, a relic of the dim and distant ages; rivalry 
of to-day was friendly and restricted to the running track and’ 
other sporting avenues of competition. 

The Gladiators of 1950 were clean-limbed, suntanned young 
men and young women from all quarters of the Empire, with a 
leavening of competitors who had reached, or were about to do 
so, the veteran stage, both in length of service to and competi- 
tion in amateur sport. Neither age nor distance to travel in order 
to enter into competition on behalf of their own country, every 
portion of which was an integral part of Empire, could deter 
them from that spirit. By sea and by air the athletes came to 
Auckland to do and certainly not to die, but rather to extend 
the hand to congratulate the winner or to receive a full meed of 
praise from the always cheerful vanquished. 


It was in this respect that the true spirit of Empire never 
rose to greater heights. From the Mother Country, from the 
coral strands of Pacific isles, from Malaya and Ceylon and from 
the heart of Africa the athletes came to Auckland, where they 
were accommodated as one large and happy family. There was 
no division here, no question whatsoever of creed or colour. Yes, 
it was the Empire at its best, at the Games Village at Ardmore 
and on the convincing grounds of the several sports venues. 

Pride of place in sport automatically goes to the track and 
field athletics at Eden Park, the home of club and international 
Rugby Football and Cricket, fittingly enough so_ essentially 
British pastimes. So it was that the athletes of the Empire fore- 
gathered at this picturesque spot to indulge in their festival of 
sport before the always admiring and often times critical eyes 
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of the multitude. New Zealanders are brought up in the open 
and participation in sport is deemed te be an important part of 
their healthy way of life. 

Thus it was that when the starting gun spoke for the first 
contest for athletic supremacy the crowd began to roar, eager 
to be in the joyful fray to the extent of urging the competitors 
to give of their best. It certainly could not be said that the spec- 
tators were a staid lot; far from it. On the contrary they did 
everything but participate in the events themselves. With such 
spontaneous urging and enthusiasm, little wonder that records 
were smashed, young men and young women excelled themselves 
—and The Games were just that. 

If ever the welkin did ring it was on those four memorable 
days at Eden Park. Magnificent human examples of physical cul- 
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ture, statuesque men and women, were cheered to the echo as 
they strove for their goal, the goal of victory. The Greeks on 
Mount Olympus could have wished for nothing better; they have 
handed down the best that they could give, a gift to the Old 
World and a gift to the bright New World as represented by the 
Antipodes. So on with the Games! 

When given the task of organising the track and field 
athletics the sub-committee responsible realised that, from the 
public angle, much of the success of the whole Games depended 
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upon their efforts. It would be their responsibility to see that the 
four days of athletics ran smoothly and competently. It was re- 
quired of them to ensure that the best type of equipment was 
readily available and, most important, that the track was of a 
standard worthy of the occasion. Furthermore, they were faced 
with organising the Marathon, by no means a light task in itself. 
That they succeeded in their efforts could not be denied. There 
were some delays in the programme which undoubtedly called for 
reflection, although they did not affect the interest in the events. 
As for the Marathon, entrants named it as “the best run Mara- 
thon ever’’. 


M. JACKSON 


Auckland athletic circles had long held high opinions as to 
the merit of Eden Park as an athletic track. Once the Games were 
allotted extra care and attention was given the ground by the 
regular groundsmen and by the City Council Parks Superintend- 
ent. As the weeks rolled by it was evident that the surface would 
be even better than hoped. The degree of this attention can best 
be realised in the knowledge that the complete 100-yards track 
was hand-weeded. An unusually long dry spell prior to the Games 
gave some cause for anxiety as to whether the tracks might 
crumble, but judicious watering and rolling prevented this and, 
on the opening day, it was claimed, with good reason, that a 
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finer grass track never existed. Criticism that the ground was 
quite unfit for such a Games carnival was completely answered 
by the enthusiasm of visiting athletes when they made their first 
visit to the Park. Criticism had also been levelled at the use of 
grass instead of cinders for such an important gathering. The 
answer came when no fewer than nine new Empire Games 
records were established and two world records were equalled. 
Even the torrential rain on the closing day failed to prevent 
excepticnally fast times being recorded and, before that day was 
over, the track had recovered much of its previous excellent 
surface. 

The standard of control over the four days of the sport was 
generally high, apart from one or two lapses which resulted in 
delays. This could be attributed in fairness to the fact that 
with officials coming from all parts of the Dominion the team 
spirit, which is so evident at the major meetings throughout the 
country, could not, in the brief time at the disposal of the 
athletic sub-committee, be built up to the perfection desired. How- 
ever, all the officials played their part well, and they gave of 
their best. It was not general knowledge that the judges were 
required to place four competitors in each heat and six in the 
finals. Their decisions were recorded and these checked with the 
Photo-Finish camera in use on every race. Of all the placings 
made and decisions reached at Eden Park the judges came 
through with flying colours. 

Results were announced with celerity but few who watched 
the result board realised just what was going on behind the 
scenes. A team of sign-writers worked in conjunction with the 
stewards and, as the result was carried to the announcer, so was 
it relayed to the board. Here the sign-writers quickly 
printed the names on boards over seven feet long and 
these were placed in position to coincide with the announce- 
ment. Such efficiency was achieved in this way that not 
once were they behind schedule as the result came over the 
loudspeaker. Another feature was the use of smartly attired boys 
as messengers. Few who watched the athletics will forget the 
scurrying figures as the results came to hand. As one boy raced 
from the judges to the result table—and that lad covered more 
miles at the Games than anyone and did it so well—the others 
were ready for their appointed tasks. To the ’phone for the results 
board, to the Press stand with the official result, to the an- 
nouncer and to the engraver. As the successful competitors stood 
on the Victory Stand to receive the congratulations of the Chair- 
man of the British Empire Games Federation they were handed 
their medallions, which were fully engraved with the event and 
their name, a few minutes after the decision was given. 

Equipment had to be obtained overseas for the Games, not 
that the material available in the country would not have 
sufficed, but it was deemed most desirable that all measuring 
equipment should be of the highest quality and greatest accur- 
acy, and to this end-high jump, pole vault, and broad jump appar- 
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atus of the type used at the 1948 Olympic Games was imported 
for use, while stopwatches supplied to the Olympic Games were 
flown from Switzerland. Incidentally the Englishman who acted 
as chief timekeeper at the Olympiad officiated at Eden Park. 


The extent to which the athletic sub-committee was intent 
on assuring that every facility was provided for the Games can 
be gauged by the fact that the photo-finish was used for every 
track race. Finishes had been photographed by various means 
in athletics in New Zealand on previous occasions, but this was 
the first occasion at which such a modern method was seriously 
used. The co-operation of the Organising Committee was immedi- 
ately forthcoming to provide, at considerable expense, two large 
towers in which to house the necessary equipment. Difficulties 
which presented themselves through the track not being a per- 
manent one were overcome and, although somewhat unsightly, 
the system provided assured accurate and very prompt results 
for every heat and final. The question of electrical time-keeping 
was thoroughly explored but was not proceeded with. 


When the Games were first mooted opinions were expressed 
in England that, through force of circumstances, such as distance 
and the time factor, teams travelling to New Zealand would not 
be at full strength. There were certain recognised noted per- 
formers who were unable to travel, men such as A. S. Wint, R. 
G. Bannister, H. McKenley, R. Nankeville and E. McDonald 
Bailey. That their presence in the various events might have 
affected the ultimate results cannot be denied, but just to what 
extent is only a matter of conjecture. Sufficient to say that every 
winner could be regarded as worthy of the honour and credit, by 
virtue of his or her performance, of the right to be called ‘“Cham- 
pion of the British Empire’. 


J. F. Treloar (Australia) was undoubtedly the outstanding 
sprinter. Yet strangely enough he did not produce the brilliant 
performances over the furlong that might have been expected of 
him, although 21.5s. was surely first class. His fellow countryman, 
E. W. Carr, ran a classic race to win the quarter-mile and it is 
doubtful if McKenley or anyone else would have beaten him; he 
was a real champion on the day. L. C. Lewis (England) proved 
to be a surprise in this event, for his performance was excellent. 


The absence of A. S. Wint and the breakdown of D. M. 
Harris tended to detract interest from the half-mile but, here 
again, H. J. Parlett (England) a man with a particularly fine 
record in competition, displayed generalship of the highest order 
which together with his fine form produced results quite in keep- 
ing with the standard expected of the Games and right up to 
international class. 


The mile was a wonderful race, one which those who wit- 
nessed will never forget. Run under adverse conditions, it pro- 
duced an Empire Games record, C. W. Parnell (Canada), the 
winner, displaying such form, judgment and ability that even 
higher honours may well come his way. Distance events and 
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some field events might not have reached the standard that could 
have been expected, but individual winners all returned reasonable 
efforts at least. The hurdling was of outstanding quality and, 
although there have been many world-famous figures in this par- 
ticular branch of track and field athletics who have competed at 
previous Games it is certain that never before has the all-round 
quality been so high. 


The women’s section of the track and field athletics was on 
the highest plane yet recorded in the history of the Games and 
the winning performances were, almost without exception, in 
world class. Outstanding was Miss Marjorie Jackson (Australia), 
whose performances quite outshone those of any athlete, male or 
female, at the Games. To equal the world record for each of the 
two events she won, records held by two different women, suggest 
that this young Australian may be the best ever. So brilliant and 
so consistent was she that it would not be unfair to say that she 
was the greatest athlete, irrespective of sport, competing at 
Auckland. - 

Apart from Miss Jackson, the brilliance of Miss Shirley 
Strickland (Australia) will not be forgotten. Neither will the 
amazing hurdling of the same athlete, together with Miss J. 
Schoch (New Zealand) and Miss J. Shackleton (New Zealand). 
That splendid all-rounder, Miss Yvette Williams (New Zealand), 
proved herself in the broad jump equal to any in the world—her 
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MRS. D. TYLER, winner of the High Jump, at practice. She also won this event 
at Sydney in 1938. 
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winning effort at the Games would have made her the easiest 
ef winners at: the 1948 Olympics. And the veteran of Olympiads, 
Empiads, championships of all kinds, Mrs. D. Tyler (England), 
retained her. high jump title after 12 years—a truly amazing 
performance by one of the finest women athletes the world has 
ever known. 


In retrospect, the Games produced the best in the Empire 
andthe only regret is that certain teams did not have the oppor- 
tunity of competition prior to the contests, competition that might 
well have put that extra “edge” on their form. It was quite evi- 
dent by the manner in which certain athletes improved as the 
sports progressed that they were lacking in competition, those 
from Canada and the British Isles in particular. 


For obvious reasons no championship is held in conjunction 
with the Games as to the country which gains most successes, 
but the appended list of the places gained by the various coun- 
tries is of interest :— 

Ists. 2nds. 3rds. 4ths. 5ths. 6ths. 

1 5 5 3 
2 1 
12 
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South Africa ...... 1 
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Malaya was the only competing country that failed to gain 
a placing. Its entry here was very limited. 


The 100 Yards always attracts greater interest than the fur- 
long in sprint events, probably because the public can judge the 
position of runners from start to finish and are not perplexed by 
the staggered starts of the longer race. So it was with the 
Games’ sprints. It was generally agreed that the Australian, John 
Treloar, was the logical choice as the prospective winner. A 
notoriously slow starter, Treloar showed that the terrific strength 
he enjoys was capable of overcoming any advantage that others 
might have gained at the commencement of the race. Aucklanders 
had a warm spot in their hearts for the Australian champion, 
for his modest demeanour and glorious sprinting had caught their 
fancy when he had raced on the very same track in 1947, estab- 
lishing New Zealand records on that occasion. 

The first heat of the 100 Yards had a significance enjoyed 
by no other race at the Games; was it not the very first event 
on the whole of the varied sporting programme of the week? 
It was truly a great moment in New Zealand sporting history 
as the five runners in the first heat toed the mark—and how 
representative of the Empire! D. A. Pettie (Canada), L. C. 
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Lewis (England), D. Johnson (Australia), 8. Navaratnam (Cey- 
lon) and A. R. P. Eustace (New Zealand) were to open the 


festival. 


A pistol shot and the Games were on! Pettie shot away at 
once and at 40 yards led Lewis, with Eustace just behind, the 
latter coming with a tremendous burst of speed over the last 
thirty yards to be beaten by the Canadian in the closest of 
finishes, the timekeepers being unable to separate Pettie and 
Eustace, who recorded 9.9s., smart sprinting for a qualifying 
round. Lewis was a yard away in third place. Heat two removed 
any restraint that might have been left in the public when the 
‘All Black Rugby wing-threequarter, P. Henderson, running as 
never before, shot out of his holes like a bullet and, with perfect 
style, held on to his initial lead to head off W. de Gruchy (Aus- 
tralia) with the veteran J. Archer (England) in third position, 
This was one of the closest of finishes and all three placed men 
were credited with 9.9s. A. K. Gordon (Australia), led from start 
to finish in the third heat and clocking ‘‘evens’’, 10s., was a clear 
yard ahead at the finishing line from B. Shenton (England). 
K. Beardsley (New Zealand) was third, another yard away. 


It was left to the fourth and last heat to see higher class 
running with J. F. Treloar (Australia) making no race of it after 
the first 30 yards as he gradually drew away to have an advan- 
tage of probably three yards at the end of the race in 9.7s., to 
equal the Games record established by C. B. Holmes (England) 
at Sydney in 1938. K. A. B. Olowu (Nigeria) had shown great 
speed from the mark but C. Parker (New Zealand) caught him 
at the tape, both being credited with even time. 


The first semi-final of the 100 Yards was marred by two 
breaks but, at the third attempt, Pettie, Henderson and de Gruchy 
got away together with the little Canadian doing the best to lead 
at half way. Henderson and de Gruchy kept at him and only 
the photo-finish could separate the latter pair, with Pettie 
returning 9.8s. The other semi-finai was another win to Treloar 
—probably as good a sprint as ever the brilliant Australian has 
ever run—in 9.6s., to establish a Games record. His countryman, 
Gordon, went away splendidly to lead at 30 yards from Olowu 
and Parker, with Eustace a yard away. At half-way the gigantic 
stride of Treloar was simply eating up the ground and he tore 
through the tape fully two yards clear of Gordon, with Parker 
holding on well in the minor placing. 


The final was notable for what became known as the ‘Pettie 
incident”. As the six finalists lined up for the start, Henderson 
was in the lane nearest the main stand, Treloar next to him, then 
Pettie, Parker, and de Gruchy, with Gordon on the outside near 
the packed terraces. The sextet rose to “Get Set’, steadied, then 
just in the immediate fraction of a second prior to the pistol 
shot, Pettie broke the line; another shot, and a break was given 
against the Canadian. They lined up once more, again the starter 
fired and again a recall with the break against Pettie. With two 
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too: FINAL OF WOMEN’S 220 YARDS.—M. Jackson (Australia) wins from 
S. Strickland (Australia) and D. Robb (South Ajrica). D. Parker (New Zealand) 
« is behind Miss Strickland and V. Johnston (Australia) is next. 


Lower: MEN’S 220 YARDS FINAL.~J. Treloar (Australia) 1, D. Johnson 
(Australia) 2, D. R. Jowett (New Zealand) 3, A. K. Gordon (Australia) 4, 
D. A. Pettie (Canada) 5, C. Parker (New Zealand) obscured, 6. 


breaks recorded against him the Canadian was disqualified by the 
starter. 

Then followed a protest against the decision and, eventually, 
after an interval of an hour the Jury of Appeal upheld the de- 
cision of the starter but ruled that Pettie be allowed to go on 
the mark again provided the other competitors did not object. 
The ruling pointed out that, in Canada, it is an accepted practise 
that the firing of a recall shot by the starter indicates that those 
who got away prior to the recall are blameless. The ruling was 
quite clear to the Jury and the incident served to show, at least, 
that the A.A.A.U. ruling would be strictly adhered to subse- 
quently. What effect the delay had on the field is difficult to say, 
but certainly Treloar semed the least affected of all. 

De Gruchy was away the best in the final, which was by far 
the most ragged start of all, with Treloar and Henderson the 
worst sufferers. De Gruchy held on at the 50-yard mark, and 
Gordon and Pettie were hard at him with Parker holding a slight 
lead over Treloar and Henderson. Treloar now unleashed a tre- 
mendous effort and simply tore his way past the field to hurl 
himself across the line a long yard ahead of de Gruchy, who had 
run a splendid race. Pettie was inches behind in third place. Hen- 
derson finished as well as anyone, but he could not quite catch 
Gordon and had to be content with fifth position ahead of Parker. 
Though a poor start the race provided a real thrill and left the 
crowd eager for the longer sprint. As in his heat Treloar recorded 
9.7s. in the final after a noticeably slow start. 

Never at any stage prior to the Games was it felt that Tre- 
loar would be beaten in the 220 Yards and it was expected that 
he would succeed in lowering the record of 21.2s., held by C. B. 
Holmes. After his success in the 100 Yards in record time this 
achievement seemed more than ever within the compass of the 
Australian. But lack of intense opposition speedy enough to 
extend him was probably the main factor in preventing Treloar 
from claiming a double record at the meeting. W. de Gruchy was 
favoured to win the first heat of four men but the young 
New Zealander, D. R. Jowett, 20 years of age, moved out with 
the Australian at the gun and as the field turned on the bend to 
straighten out for the run home he was level. As it later proved 
the distance was a little long for de Gruchy and he started to 
falter. Jowett went on to win by several yards in 22.4s. from J. 
Archer (England), who fought on well over the last twenty yards 
to beat de Gruchy in a photo finish. J. De Saram (Ceylon) was 
fourth. 

Again in the second heat spectators had the thrill of seeing 
D. R. Batten (New Zealand) lead from start to finish, winning by 
five to six yards from A. K. Gordon (Australia), who appeared 
to be running well within himself all the way and passed B. 
Shenton (England) over the last few yards easily. Again the time 
for the winner was 22.4s. More speed was evident as heat three 
was run, J. Treloar getting away smartly for once, assuming im- 
mediate command and winning by fully ten yards in 21.7s. from 
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Parker (New Zealand), who beat N. D. Stacey. (England), a 
sprinter of international reputation, by a yard. The runners in 
the fourth heat kept together until the last 80 yards, when L. C. 
Lewis (England), D. A. Pettie (Canada) and D. Johnson (Aus- 
tralia) drew away for the first-named to receive the decision by 
a yard in 22.1s. Following a report by a track steward, Lewis was 
disqualified for having run on the line and thus O. Dawai (Fiji) 
earned the distinction of carrying his country’s colours into the 
semi-final. 


As in his heat, Treloar dominated the first semi-final. Pettie 
led him out of the holes, but by 30 yards Treloar had his measure 
and as the field entered the straight his lead was a clear three 
yards. This he increased slightly and he was running well within 
himself to win in 21.7s. Meanwhile de Gruchy, Pettie and Jowett 
were having a battle royal for the minor placings and the first 
named held on gamely until 10 yards from the finish, when 
Jowett exerted himself sufficiently to beat Pettie by inches, with 
de Gruchy right up. The field in the second semi-final moved 
away perfectly. With the staggered start the relative positions 
were not quite obvious to the spectators, although the two New 
Zealanders, Parker and Batten, were slightly in the lead from the 
Australians, Johnson and Gordon, with the two Englishmen, 
Archer and Stacey, a yard or two behind. As the straight was 
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SECOND HEAT OF THE 120 YARDS HURDLES.~Right to left: L. R. Smith 
(New Zealand), T. P. Lavery (South Africa), P. J. Gardner (Australia), L. O. 
Valberg (Malaya), G. Crosby (Canada), obscured behind Lavery. The final of 


this event was won by Gardner from Lavery and Smith. 
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entered Parker was in front and he held that advantage until 
some 20 yards from the finish, when Johnson burst past with 
amazing speed closely followed by his team-mate. Only the photo 
could separate the trio—Johnson was first, Gordon second and 
Parker third, the time of all three being 22s. 


Treloar was away as well as his opponents in the final and 
led from the first 20 yards, taking the bend in effortless fashion. 
Jowett hung on and was not losing an inch to the eventual 
winner as they turned into the straight. Clear of the field, with 
30 yards to go, Treloar seemed to ease a little and his young 
fellow Australian, Johnson, made a grand finishing burst similar 
to that in his semi-final and, although he succeeded in heading 
off Jowett for second place, failed to catch the winner by some 
three yards. The time, 21.5s., was disappointing, but great 
sprinting nevertheless and with all place getters beating 22s., 
the race could truly be called the best furlong seen in the country. 
Gordon took fourth place, with Pettie just heading off Parker 
for fifth position. 


Edwin Carr, the slightly built young Australian, was warmly 
favoured to win the quarter-mile title as a result of his convincing 
performances in New Zealand the previous summer. A runner 
who could beat world record holder McKenley was no sluggard. 
D. C. Pugh (England) and the giant South African, S. D. Booy- 
sen, were also expected to be right at the peak of form. The 
reappearance of D. M. Harris had given New Zealanders hope 
that at last this athlete would see his name inscribed on the roll 
of fame, but his withdrawal from the 880 yards found him com- 
peting no further at the Games. 


With three to qualify and six facing the starter, the first 
heat soon lost competitive interest when C. E. Henniger (Canada) 
withdrew after 350 yards with the recurrence of a muscle injury. 
EK. W. Carr, D. C. Pugh and D. R. Batten (New Zealand) ran 
through easily to finish in that order, the time of the winner 
being 48.6s. Heat two provided an indication that the little fancied 
L. C. Lewis (England) would be a prospect for the major hon- 
our. W. D. La Rochelle (Canada) set a hot pace, but could not 
hold the Englishman when the pressure was applied at half way 
and he drifted back to see Lewis stride in comfortably in 48.8s. 
Neither J. Humphreys (Australia) nor J. Sutherland (New Zea- 
land) impressed as they struggled into second and third placings. 


_ The disqualification of Booysen for running inside the line of 
his lane marred the third heat. J. G. Myles (New Zealand) 
showed out first and at half way held a handy lead. Coming 
round the final bend Booysen, T. L. Higgins (England) and R. 
K. Price (Australia) passed him and down the straight Booysen 
impressed by his powerful striding to win handsomely, but after 
a report from a track steward he was disqualified and Higgins, 
Price and Myles, in that order, passed into the semi-final. Higgins, 
as winner, was credited with 49s. It was unfortunate for Booysen, 
who might well have figured prominently in the final. 
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TECHNIQUE OF AN EMPIRE GAMES CHAMPION HURDLER.~D. White 
(Ceylon) in training. 
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The first semi-final brought together Carr, Lewis, Hum- 
phreys, Batten and Myles, and a rare tussle was anticipated. The 
field moved off well, Carr and Batten soon showing up and down 
the back straight there was little between this pair. Lewis 
was several yards behind but, at the furlong mark, Humphreys 
and Myles were showing signs of distress. Coming round the 
home bend Lewis moved up on the leaders. The trio made a fine 
sight as they raced for the tape, Carr succeeding by a yard in 
48.8s from Lewis, who shaded Batten by inches. Higgins showed 
up early in the other semi-final. Down the back straight Price 
went right up to him and the pair led Pugh and Sutherland on 
to the bend. The latter made a big effort at this juncture and as 
the quartet straightened up for home he was a couple of yards 
clear. This lead he held to the finish, but both Price and Pugh 
eased up, being quite content to qualify in the minor placings. 


A great final was expected and the ease with which Carr had 
won his two preliminaries suggested that, under pressure, he 
might well eclipse the 47.9s. record of W. Roberts (England). 
Lewis had shown that, as a quarter-miler, he was quite in Games, 
if not World class, while both Pugh and Batten were highly re- 
garded, Pugh in particular having taken matters very easily in 
heat and semi-final. The heavy rain on the day made the track 
sticky and, in places, pools of water had not had time to drain 
away before the final started. Batten moved away very quickly 
at the start and as the field entered the back straight he had 
two to three yards advantage. Down that stretch Lewis and 
Carr both lengthened their stride and made up the leeway. As 
the field made for the bend for the last 220 yards Lewis enjoyed 
a slight lead from Carr, Batten being next with Pugh going quite 
freely, Sutherland and Price already being some yards back. 

Round the bend to the straight Lewis and Pugh were moving 
the best and, as they straightened up, Lewis was a yard clear 
of Carr, with Pugh next and then Batten. Lewis appeared to 
glance across to where Carr was and then steadied himself and 
the pair raced for the finish. There was nothing between them 
but, at the finishing line, Carr made a desperate lunge to win the 
title from Lewis by a foot. Batten, in a last effort, got up to 
head off Pugh. The merit of Carr’s performance and, for that 
matter, Lewis’ too—under the conditions—can be gauged by the 
fact that the record for the event was equalled on a track that 
was all against the runners. 


More than any other event on the programme the 880 Yards 
was expected to result in a win for New Zealand. D. M. Harris 
was considered likely to win from, among others, Parlett, 
Booysen, Parnell and Hutchins. This hope was not well founded. 
Harris had done little hard preparation for the season and when 
under the pressure of competition, his leg went in the first heat 
and he was out of the Games. 


Seven runners lined up for the first heat of the race and, at 
the gun, Harris, who was on the outside, raced through to the 
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front and at 50 yards was leading the field at a merry clip, with 
C. W. Parnell (Canada) and N. T. O. Wilson (New Zealand) fol- 
lowing. Right along the back straight, round the bend and past 
the stands Harris led, running with efforfless stride. At the bell 
he increased his pace a little, but Parnell ran right up to him and 
Wilson was still just behind third and the remaining four, D. A. 
White (Australia) in the lead, closing up. Entering the back 
straight Parnell raced past Harris, opening up a gap of a couple 
of yards and then, as Wilson drew up alongside and passed him, 
Harris was forced to retire. Parnell sprinted and drew clear of 
Wilson, who hung on splendidly. D. A. White (Australia) and C. 
T. White (England) chased the leading pair and closed on them, 
the Australian almost catching Wilson on the finishing line. 
Parnell clocked 1m. 52.2s., really good running. 


In heat two H. J. Parlett (England) adopted similar tactics to 
Harris and led into the back straight, closely followed by E. C. 
Henniger (Canada), S. D. Booysen (South Africa) and C. Simp- 
son (New Zealand). They held this order until the bell for the last 
lap, when Booysen and Simpson passed Henniger. However, Par- 
lett was still running freely in front and he was never troubled 
to win by some seven or eight yards from J. W. M. Hutchins 
(Canada), who came from behind and finished very well ahead of 
Booysen and Simpson at the tape. Parlett’s time was only one- 
tenth of a second faster than the first heat, but the way he raced 
was a ra indication that he would be very difficult to beat in 
the final. 


The time for the final was disappointing, but this was largely 
due to the way in which the race was run. Parlett shot to the 
front over the first 50 yards. Then down the back straight first 
time round Wilson changed the tactics which had paid such good 
dividends in his heat and assumed the role of pacemaker, with 
Parlett just behind, followed by Booysen and Parnell. Places did 
not change at the bell and the field bunched in the back straight, 
with Hutchins tucked in nicely behind the first four. With 220 
yards to go Parlett momentarily took the lead as Wilson dropped 
back. Round the bend Parnell strode confidently to the front, 
with Parlett handy. At this stage D. A. and C. T. White had 
closed on the leaders, while Simpson had raced past Wilson. As 
Parnell led into the straight he was obviously fully extended and 
Parlett moved past him. Parlett had more in reserve and with 
25 yards to go slowly drew away to win by a yard and a-half. 
Hutchins again made a great finishing effort and 10 yards from 
the line caught and headed off his team-mate. Parnell, by inches. 
D. A. White had a fine tussle with C. T. White for fourth place 
and Simpson was sixth. Had Hutchins used better judgment in 
the timing of his finish he might well have succeeded. Parlett’s 
time was 1m. 53.1s. 


Of all the events on the athletic programme, the Mile is 
considered “the classic’. The absence of several prominent world 
figures might have detracted a little from the interest of close 
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followers of the sport, but the public anticipated a thrilling race 
and were not disappointed. 


More jostling than was necessary occurred in the first heat 
as the runners persisted in running almost on top of each other, 
although it had no bearing on the result. The first half of the 
race was on the slow side until L. H. Eyre (England), the fav- 
ourite for the title, and already crowned winner of the 3-Miles, 
assumed command at the half distance and the pace quickened. 
This was the signal for the two Australians, J. V. Marks and V. 
J. Plummer, and the New Zealander, J. D. Sinclair, to challenge 
the leader, and as they entered the last lap Sinclair was crowded 
at the bend and dropped back, Eyre again taking over. Just prior 
to the last bend Marks challenged and took the lead momentarily, 
but Eyre came again to win on the tape. Sinclair finished well 
into third place and J. W. Hutchins (Canada), with a sustained 
run, left the rest of the field to secure fourth place and qualify 
for the final. The time was 4m. 19.2s. It was a grand finish. 


The other heat was a different story and conveyed an idea 
of what the final might produce. C. W. Parnell (Canada) set a 
merry pace for the first quarter, with M. Marshall (New Zealand) 
and C. Simpson (New Zealand) right behind him. At half-way 
Simpson, in the lead, was obviously setting the pace for his team- 
mate, Marshall, and Parnell was right behind him, R. Ferguson 
(Canada) and C. T. White (England) following. When the bell 
rang for the last lap Parnell shot to the front and Simpson, who 
had had enough, tailed off. Ferguson went after his fellow Can- 
adian, but could not hold the pace, and White was the next to 
challenge the leader. He did his best down the back straight, yet 
could not catch Parnell. D. R. MacMillan (Australia) was the 
next to challenge and he made a splendid burst right down the 
straight only to be headed off for first at the finishing line by 
Parnell in the good time of 4m. 15.4s. White and Marshall eased 
up sufficiently to qualify in third and fourth placings. 


The heavy rain on the closing day made the track sticky for 
the final. Excitement was intense as the eight finalists lined up at 
the start. The gun roared and so did the 40,000 spectators, who 
kept up their cheering right through the race. And well they 
might, for never had such a contest been seen in this country 
or in the history of the Games. Eyre went to the front immedi- 
ately and set a terrific pace with Marshall and Sinclair right be- 
hind and Parnell handy. So they stayed until the half distance, 
covered in a shade over 2 minutes—wonderful running. Although 
Sinclair moved forward Eyre still had a lead and, at the bell, Par- 
nell moved up alongside Marshall and the pair raced after Sinclair 
and Eyre. Sinclair challenged Eyre down the back straight, but 
the Englishman went away and with 150 yards to go had a lead 
of 20 yards. He seemed a certain winner until Parnell, having 
disposed of Marshall and passed Sinclair, was unleashing a per- 
fectly-timed finishing sprint which roused the spectators to the 
highest pitch of excitement. Eyre was obviously tiring, although 
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when Parnell drew alongside 40 yards from the tape he endeav- 
oured to sprint again. But Eyre was at the end of his tether and 
he failed by a mere five yards to hold Parnell and thus win what 
would have been a truly magnificent ‘double’. Marshall’s third 
placing was the best performance of his fine career. When the 
time, 4m. 1ls., was announced, eclipsing J. W. Alford’s 1938 
record, the great crowd was appreciative. Just what the result 
would have been had the track been as firm as on the preceding 
three days is only a matter of conjecture. The tactics adopted by 
Eyre, so nearly successful, suggested that the Englishman might 
have won. The heavy going told its tale and his stride became 
very chopped over the last quarter. This does not detract in any 
way from Parnell’s run, which was a masterpiece of judgment. 


W.H. Nelson (New Zealand) was expected to win the 3-Miles 
on the second day after his very fine success in the 6-Miles on 
the opening day, although it was generally conceded in athletic 
circles that this was the most open event on the track pro- 
gramme, there being no outstanding entrant. A. H. Chivers (Eng- 
land), had a fine record and much was expected of him. 


As a spectacle, the race was not outstanding. The winner, 
Eyre, did not put up fast time, yet his judgment and confidence 
were most noticeable. Considerable jostling took part during the 
first two of the 12 laps, but once the field settled down Nelson, 
C. Lousich (New Zealand) and N. Taylor (New Zealand) set the 
pace, with L. H. Eyre, Chivers and A. Forbes (Scotland) behind. 
Positions changed only when a new pacemaker took over. It was 
obvious that Nelson and his team mates were trying to keep the 
pace slow enough to enable the six-mile winner to outstay the 
field over the last lap or two. As the leaders came down the 
straight for the bell for the final lap Eyre moved past and went 
to the front, turning on a fine burst of speed to open a big gap 
within a space of 50 yards. The race was now really on. Nelson 
tore after Eyre, but along the back straight the Englishman had 
a lead of 20 yards and although he committed the cardinal sin of 
repeatedly looking over his shoulder he gradually increased his 
advantage to win by fully 30 yards from Nelson in 14m. 23.6s. 
Nelson was not having matters all his own way over the last 
furlong, as Chivers made a spirited effort to take second place 
from him and failed only by a couple of yards. The remainder 
of the field were strung out at intervals, A. M. Merrett (Aus- 
tralia) filling fourth place to create the impression that, had 
he shown better judgment, he might have been closer up. 


The 6-Mile race was in a sense unique to this Games. Not 
only was it the first title of the whole 1950 Games to be decided, 
to give New Zealand it’s one and only victory on the track, but 
the atmosphere created developed a spirit of enthusiasm that re- 
mained with the huge crowds throughout the Games. It also 
proved most conclusively that distance events can evoke even 
greater enthusiasm among spectators than shorter and faster- 
run races. The spectators roared their approval and encourage- 
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ment of the duel between W. H. Nelson, A. Forbes and N. Taylor 
over the last two miles. 


There were 13 starters, including several Marathon entrants. 
N. Taylor (New Zealand) shot to the lead, but before the first 
lap was completed P. Collins (Canada) had taken over and opened 
up an advantage of some 20 to 30 yards from Taylor. Down the 
back straight Nelson and C. Lousich came through to team up 
with Taylor. At the end of the first mile Nelson took over from 
Collins and increased the tempo of the race, when J. 8. Davey 
(Australia) challenged although not for long, for Taylor again 
went to the fore. A. M. Merrett (Australia) and A. Forbes (Scot- 
land) next went to the head of the field just before the end of the 
second mile. Commencing the third mile Nelson assumed control 
and from then on dictated the run of the race, only letting the 
lead go at any time to Taylor and on other occasions resisting 
the challenges of Forbes, Davey and Merrett. 


With a little over two miles to go Taylor, who was running 
bare-footed, made a sudden brilliant sprint to go right ahead of 
the field. Forbes then took his turn as pacemaker, to be followed 
by Davey, who, with four laps to go had a lead of about 15 yards. 
With a mile still ahead Nelson moved up and Forbes came with 
him. The duel was on, with a gap gradually opening up on the 
rest of the field. Three laps to go and Nelson and Forbes were 
within a yard of each other, the crowd cheering wildly and the 
little New Zealander running stronger and stronger as he refused 
to relinquish the lead. With half a mile to go, Taylor, who had 
dropped well back, made yet another of his dashing sprints, pass- 
ing Davey and Merrett and chasing the pair in front. 


As the bell rang Nelson had a clear 30-yard lead from Forbes, 
and the latter made an heroic effort. Yard by yard he crept up 
on Nelson, but the latter had judged his running to perfection 
and as Forbes closed on him he unleashed a fine spurt to draw 
away again to win by 15 yards. Meanwhile Taylor was running 
faster than anyone and all present were keyed to a pitch of excite- 
ment as the fair-headed New Zealander tore after Forbes to flash 
over the line with him. They could not be separated by time, but 
the photo-finish showed Forbes holding a narrow advantage. 
Davey, too, had made an effort, although he could not match 
Taylor and he finished some 15 yards behind with a distance to 
Merrett, Chivers well back and the rest of the field a long way off. 
It was a wonderful race, with Nelson showing remarkably little 
distress at the finish. 


Only officials can ever hope to see a Marathon in its entirety— 
from start to finish—but the pubiic view stages of such events 
and form their own impressions of this supreme test of athletic 
ability and stamina—26 miles, 385 yards, 6 inches of complete 
effort. 


The Games Marathon was surely a complete test of endur- 
ance and courage. Starting in blazing sunshine, severe rain was 
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soon drenching the competitors on their long journey over con- 
crete and macadam roads and then, with the race nearing its end, 
the sun burst through again to produce an humidity which was 
very trying. The race was something unique in New Zealand’s 
sporting history. A conservative estimate has placed the number 
of onlookers, apart from the people at the Eden Park Stadium, 
at 50,000. At every vantage point, at each crossroad, on the 
streets of the many townships through which the runners passed, 
from the front verandahs of their homes, the populace appeared 
to cheer and encourage each and every competitor. The field that 
lined up for the start of the race included two of the greatest 
figures in the annals of Marathon history and, as such, were in 
their particular phase of athletics world famous: Jack Holden 
(England), the greatest performer in the event that his country 
has produced, and Tom Richards, the gallant little Welshman, 
whose second placing in the 1948 Olympic Games Marathon had 
installed him as favourite for the race. 


The 16 runners were dispatched on their way to a roar of 
appreciation from the crowd. After completing a half circuit of 
the stadium track J. Clark, L. Fox, G. Bromily and A. Lydiard 
(all of New Zealand) led the field through the tunnel under the 
auxiliary stand across the outer ground and on to the road, with 
Holden and Richards the last two out of the enclosure. The run- 
ners soon bunched and at the 5-mile mark there was still little 
between the first dozen, with J. Paterson (Scotland) trailing off. 
But by the time another mile had gone Holden had broken clear, 
with S. Luyt, the young South African, close behind. The first 
refreshment booth was just beyond the 9-mile mark. Holden, 
with a 75-yard lead, was still followed by Luyt, and then 
came Clark, Bromily, R. Prentice (Australia) and Richards. 
Three miles later Holden had added quite another 100 yards to 
his lead from Luyt, who was much the same distance ahead of 
Clark, Bromily and Prentice with Richards dropping back a bit. 
Rain was now coming down in torrents as the runners kept on. 


With a little over nine miles to go Holden was drawing away 
from Luyt, who had opened up a big gap between himself and 
Clark, Bromily and Prentice, this trio being together. The rest 
of the field was now strung out in this order: G. Stanley (Aus- 
tralia), Richards, P. Collins (Canada), W. A. Fedorick (Canada), 
Fox, Lydiard, G. Cote (Canada), G. Norman (Canada), J. C. 
Pottage (Australia), W. E. Emmerton (Australia) and Paterson. 
Two miles later Holden was forced to discard his shoes, which 
had been ruined by the rain and thus he had the far from 
pleasant prospect of running another seven miles barefooted on 
hard roads. This did not affect him unduly and though the pound- 
ing developed cuts and abrasions to make the blood flow freely, 
the 48-year-old runner kept on lengthening the gap between him- 
self, Luyt and the others. With a little over a mile to go the 
sun came out as if to welcome Holden on his homeward journey 
to Eden Park. Footsore, but seemingly untiring, Holden swung 
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off the road on to the very welcome softness of the green sward 
of the Park to move across the outer ground to the murmur 
of that small portion of the crowd that could see him. 


The sturdy figure of Holden came into sight through the 
tunnel entrance and ran on to the track to complete the final 
circuit. A terrific roar broke from the spectators to reach a cres- 
cendo and continued as the winner moved smoothly over the last 
quarter of a mile round the ground to the finishing line. The 
enthusiasm of the great crowd to a man who had shown such 
typical courage and determination knew no bounds. 


The time Holden had taken for his long journey—2h. 32m. 
57s.—seemed incredible under the conditions. There can be no 
record for a Marathon, for courses vary considerably, But this 
much can be said: Of the four winning performances at the 
Empiads this was the outstanding effort. 


Nearly five minutes later the crowd cheered as the slim figure 
of Luyt came into the stadium to complete the final lap. Then 
another figure—the black and silver of New Zealander J. Clark, 
who, with all the symptoms of tiredness, nevertheless summed 
up enough energy to make an heroic lap at speed, recording quite 
the best performance of his career. For the next half an hour the 
runners kept coming in at intervals—G. Stanley, T. J. Richards, 
P. Collins, G. Bromily, G. Norman (who had made up a great deal 
over the last six miles), R. Prentice, W. A. Fedorick, G. Cote, A. 
Lydiard, L. Fox and then, finally, the Scot, J. Paterson. Only 
two, J. C. Pottage and W. E. Emmerton, had fallen out, the for- 
mer with four miles to go and Emmerton at the 20-mile mark. 
It was truly a most memorable event. 


Never before have New Zealanders beheld such artists in 
action over the hurdles as the Games provided. To see D. O. 
Finlay (England) and T. Lavery (South Africa) was exhilarating 
and together with the two Australians, P. J. Gardner and R. H. 
Weinberg, they helped to provide an exhibition of faultless 
hurdling. 


The field did not move away well in the first heat of the 
120-Yards Hurdles, D. O. Finlay getting a bad start. R. H. 
Weinberg (Australia) had a lead at the first hurdle and he 
never lost his advantage to win in 14.4s., creating a new Games 
record. Finlay gave a faultless exhibition to catch all except 
Weinberg, who flew through to win by four yards, with J. M. 
Holland (New Zealand) third. In heat two, P. J. Gardner was 
over the first hurdle ahead of his opponents, with T. P. Lavery 
and L. O. Valberg (Malaya) just behind. At half-way L. R. 
Smith (New Zealand) had caught Valberg yet could not match 
the veteran South African. Gardner was only one-tenth of a 
second slower than his countryman in winning, with Lavery a 
yard behind and Smith two yards further back. 


The final was delayed through the Hop, Step and Jump 
being conducted in the immediate vicinity of the start; a delay 
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which, while it might not have affected the competitors them- 
selves, certainly caused the crowd to become impatient. The 
finalists lined up for what promised to be a great contest. There 
was Finlay, the greatest sprint hurdler England had ever pro- 
duced, at 40 years of age still in world class and whose record of 
competition was probably the most illustrious in the history of 
hurdlers of all time; Lavery, at 38 years of age still good enough 
to defend his title, won away back in 1938; Gardner, Olympic 
finalist and the best Australia had produced; R, H. Weinberg, and 
the home country pair, J. M. Holland and L. R. Smith. 


IN HIS BARE FEET.—J. Holden (England) enters 
Eden Park Stadium with a long lead over his rivals 
to win the Marathon. 


At the first “set’? Gardner “broke” and the field settled down 
again. This time a good start. Gardner and Lavery rose to- 
gether at the first hurdle, inches ahead of the other four. At 
the second Gardner was half a yard in front of Lavery and 
Weinberg (together). Perfect precision hurdling by Gardner 
kept him just that much in front of Weinberg at the finish, with 
Lavery two yards away and Finlay inches back fourth. It 
was a great race, right up to expectations. There was some 
sympathy for Lavery. For sentimental reasons he had worn the 
same shorts as at Sydney in 1938 and, with a vital button giving 
away under the strain on the half-way mark he had completed 
the race under difficulties. That little incident probably made a 
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difference to him. Gardner’s time, 14.3s., set a new figure for the 
record books. 


Despite the severity of the event, there were no fewer 
than 15 entrants for the 440 Yards Hurdles and the class of 
competitor suggested that this title would be one of the hardest 
to take. So it proved, for the winner was required not only to 
smash the Games record, but to race within three-tenths of a 
second of the world’s best time for the distance. 


Heat one brought before an expectant public Duncan White 
(Ceylon), runner-up in the 400-Metres Hurdles at the 1948 
Olympic Games and acknowledged as one of the greatest of all 
time over the 3-foot hurdles. White had been troubled with a 
leg injury during training and he did not get away too well at 
the start. G. C. Goodacre (Australia) opened up a lead early 
on and the field covered the first furlong at a fast clip, White 
rising to his hurdles a couple of yards behind the Australian 
champion with A. C. Hill (New Zealand) next, then R. R. Wood- 
ward (Australia) and J. G. Hart (Scotland). After passing the 
half-way mark White went ahead and although he tired over 
the last few yards he beat Goodacre by fully five yards and at 
the same time lowered the record by one-tenth of a second to 
52.88. Woodward finished very fast indeed and nearly caught 
Goodacre (second) at the tape. 


J. M. Holland (New Zealand) set a fierce pace for the start 
of heat two and the greatly fancied G. J. Lubbe (South Africa) 
was soon beaten off. Holland kept hurdling in copybook fashion 
and to the obvious delight of the crowd maintained his lead. In 
spite of strenuous efforts on the part of K, J. Doubleday (Aus- 
tralia), Holland drew away fo win easily by some 15 yards, 
with Lubbe a distance away third. The winner’s time was only 
one-fifth of a second slower than that registered by White. The 
strongly fancied Englishman, H. Whittle, went to the front in 
heat three and led at the half-way mark. From then on the 
immaculate hurdling of D. G. Steward (New Zealand) commenced 
to tell its tale. Steward, in an effortless finish, combining fine 
hurdling and superior speed, left the field behind to win in 
54.4s., beating Whittle comfortably, with G. V. Gedge (Aus- 
tralia) a modest third. 


The racing in the heats undoubtedly made a difference to the 
semi-finalists, in particular Gedge and Lubbe, whose form in the 
next round was marked by a definite improvement. In the first 
semi-final Goodacre and Lubbe set off smartly together and 
hurdled beautifully throughout, with White just behind. This 
race was much more even than in the preliminaries and the 
pace stiff and Steward could not hold the leading trio. White 
took matters quite easily and was content to qualify behind 
Goodacre (53.2s.) and Lubbe. Holland took no more out of 
himself in the second semi-final than did White, but neither 
Gedge nor Whittle could hold him and, although they raced them- 
selves out, Holland strode through effortlessly to win in 53.4s. 
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:Away-together in the final, the six competitors rose as one 
at ‘the first flight; at the second Holland and White were inches 
ahead, at the third Goodacre had drawn level and Lubbe was 
only ‘inches ‘ away. At the fourth White hit the hurdle very 
heavily, -so hard that it was amazing he did not fall, the iron 
hurdle being knocked along the track for some yards. Holland 
forged to the front, but White steadied himself marvellously 
and set. chase. Turning round the bend for home Holland led, 
followed by Goodacre, Lubbe and White in that order, the last 
named hurdling best of all and obviously making a ‘perfectly- 
timed sprint finish. Two hurdles from the line Gedge fell; he 
was beaten at the time. Over the last hurdle Holland was a 


S. LUYT (South Africa) enters the Stadium fo 


finish second in the Marathon. 


yard clear from White, but the Ceylon champion had too much 
pace on the flat and more stamina and gathering Holland in he 
tore past the New Zealander to win in 52.5s. 

It was an outstanding run and taking all factors into con- 
sideration it is quite reasonable to say that, but for hitting the 
fourth hurdie, White might have equalled the world record of 
52.2s. for the event. Goodacre ran the race of his life to be 
placed third only one-fifth of a second slower than the 1938 
Games record, while Lubbe finished well up for fourth. 

In the 440 Yards Relay (4 x 110 yds.) the competing coun- 
tries (from the inside lane) were: Canada, England, Ceylon, 
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New Zealand and Australia. W. de Gruchy (Australia) and 
L. C. Lewis (England) appeared to lead on the first “‘leg’’ and, 
making a fine change, D. Johnson (Australia) snatched.a couple 
of yards for his team to lead B. Shenton (England), P. Hender- 
son (New Zealand) ran a particularly fine section and all but 
caught Johnson after passing Shenton. A. K. Gordon had a 
yard on K. Beardsley as Australia still led New Zealand, with 
N. D. Stacey (England) a couple of yards away at the time of 
the third change over. When the trio swept round the corner 
for the final transfer Gordon had increased his lead to two 
yards, and, making a perfect change-over gave J. F. Treloar the 
full advantage of a fast moving start. Beardsley had held off 
Stacey and A. R. P. Eustace (New Zealand) had a clear lead of 
at least two yards over J. Archer (England). Treloar ran his 
usual sterling race and carried his team to a win by a clear 
three yards but, of all the finishing men, none went faster than 
Archer. Recognised as one of the greatest relay runners in 
Europe, the English captain gave a demonstration of his powers 
when, with a superhuman effort, he passed Eustace and gained 
a full yard on Treloar, a truly outstanding effort. 


The One Mile Relay (4 x 440 yds.), with its four laps of the 
track, featuring the finest quarter-milers of the Empire, proved 
a most spectacular race. England took the lead early by virtue 
of a fine run by T. J. Higgins, who led into the straight from 
J. M. Holland (New Zealand) and R. E. Price (Australia). Hol- 
land and Price both made spirited efforts to catch Higgins, who 
stayed on to give H. J. Parlett a lead from D. R. Batten (New 
Zealand) and G. V. Gedge (Australia). Parlett held on well 
and the places did not change, although C. W. Parnell (Canada) 
was making up ground for his team, Neither Batten nor Gedge 
could displace Parlett, who handed the baton to D. G. Pugh, 
while D. G. Steward took over for New Zealand and J. Humphreys 
for Australia. Steward raced away to the lead and was first 
down the back straight, where Pugh and Humphreys overtook 
him. It was here that the race swung to Australia as Humphreys 
gave everything he had for his team. At the furlong peg he 
sprinted to the front and, setting a hot pace, drew slowly away 
to lead into the straight and hand over to E. W. Carr with an 
advantage of fully five yards. Steward came again to send 
Sutherland off a yard or two the better of Pugh, who transferred 
the baton to L. C. Lewis. Canada had crept up to a close fourth 
and’ Ceylon was some yards further back. 


Using his great speed, Carr made the most advantage of his 
start and drew away from the field, having a lead of from 10-15 
yards into the back straight from Sutherland, with Lewis tucked 
in behind. D. White (Ceylon) went like a 220 yards sprinter 
as he caught and passed J. W. Hutchins (Canada), but found the 
leeway to the leaders too great. Carr kept up the pace and led 
round the turn into the home straight by fully 20 yards. Lewis, 
making another fine run, passed Sutherland, who was making 
heavy weather of his task, and cut down Carr’s lead at the 
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finish to some 15 yards. Sutherland came in five to six 
yards further back third and White, easing up, was fourth ahead 
of Hutchins. 


It was a really fine race and a fitting finale to the track 
section of the athletics of the 1950 British Empire Games. 


There was a diversity of styles in the High Jump, a fact 
which was fully appreciated by the public, especially those who 
were in the more favoured positions to witness the event. With 
18 entrants taking part in the first truly international high 
jump ever held in the country, it was only natural that interest 
should be keen and the spectators were not slow in showing 
their appreciation. In comparison with world class the standard 
was not high. The winner was J. A. Winter (Australia), at a 
height of 6ft. 6in., a new Games record and equalling his Olympic 
winning jump. It could thus safely be said that the best com- 
petitive jumper in the world was right on his form. The English- 
men, R. C. Pavitt and P. Wells, and the Scot, A, Paterson, were 
expected to prove very troublesome to Winter, but the former 
pair were a little disappointing. 


After the preliminary efforts the bar was pigeed at Gf. 3in. 
and seven of the 18 cleared this. At another inch J. Vernon 
(Australia) and Pavitt dropped out. Wells failed when the bar 
went up a further inch, leaving Winter, J. O. Majekodunmi 
(Nigeria), J. H. Borland (New Zealand) and Paterson still in. 


D. McD. CLARK (Scotland), Hammer Throw Champion, in action on the 
Training Ground at Ardmore. 
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At 6ft. 5gin., the standing record height, the position was the 
same and was becoming really interesting. All four were quite 
different in style and appearance. Winter, tall and well made; 
Majekodunmi, lithe, as are all negro jumpers; Borland, short 
and well developed; and Paterson, very tall and very thin. Both 
Winter and Paterson could be classed as veterans of this sport; 
although both were young in years, they had enjoyed inter- 
national competition. The Nigerian was competing in his first 
major meeting and his obvious enthusiasm for the event was 
noticeable, while Borland was in the best form of his career. 
By clearing 6ft. 5in. he had already leaped higher than any other 
New Zealander. 

The final four made their attempts at 6ft. 6in. and a tense 
moment occurred as Borland cleared, only to see the bar tremble 
and then fall. It was left to Winter, using a perfectly executed 
Eastern cut-off style, to successfully clear the height and 
take the title. Up went the bar to 6ft. 8in. and the Australian 
made three gallant attempts, but his exertions had taken too 
much out of him and he had to rest content at 6ft. 6in. 

Using the “count-back” to decide the actual minor placings 
found Paterson and Majekodunmi equal and it was an obviously 
happy and proud young Nigerian who shared second place with 
Paterson. Borland was fourth. 

Although a highly spectacular sport, the Pole Vault in- 
variably becomes a long drawn-out affair. No event requires 
more concentration on the part of the competitor and none re- 
quires so much effort on the part of the official. The heavy 
rain on the day of the competition delayed the start and made 
the run-up on the heavy side and, in view of the actual result, 
it is reasonable to assume that had the event been decided under 
the conditions prevailing earlier in the Games the form shown, 
excellent as it was, would have produced even better figures. 

From the very start it seemed that the decision would rest 
between 8S. Egerton (Canada) and T. D, Anderson (England), 
and so it proved. At 12ft. 3in. six of the nine competitors 
cleared and then at the next rise, to 12ft 5Zin. G. Martin, the 
young New Zealander, fell out. Up went the bar to 12ft. Qin. 
and the crowd was privileged to see the topliners in action. The 
height was too much for R. Miller (Canada) and this left 
Egerton, Anderson, P. M. Denton (Australia) and W. Heron (New 
Zealand) still in. Then 138ft. Odin. was too much for the last 
pair and the bar was taken up to 13ft. 6in, This was a big rise, 
but the hour was late and the light failing, so the two remaining 
competitors agreed upon this height as success at this would see 
the record of 18ft. 5%in. eclipsed. Both men had their three at- 
tempts but they could not do it. Using the “count-back’’—for 
fewest failures—Anderson was awarded first place, with Egerton 
second, and with the same system for third place Denton headed 
off Heron. 

Apart from the Australian competitors, the standard in the 
Hop, Step and Jump was scarcely up to expectations. Australia 
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T. D. ANDERSON (England) winning the Pole Vault. 
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has always been noted for its “triple leapers’” and having won 
the title at the last two Games their representatives were 
naturally anxious to make it three successes on end. 


All three Australians, B. Oliver, L. A. McKeand and I. J. 
Polmear, jumped beautifully and even if the competition even- 
tually developed into a duel between the first pair the event 
lost little interest. Oliver was leading at the fifth jump, with 
50ft. lin., when McKeand, taking off very well indeed, went 
three-quarters of an inch further. Polmear was two feet behind 
and could not improve. Oliver was jumping first and he steadied 
himself for his sixth and final effort. Tearing up to the board 
he hit with splendid timing, executed a perfect hop, step and a 
jump to go well beyond McKeand’s best. The tape showed 51ft. 
21in., only one inch short of the record. Neither McKeand nor 
Polmear could improve upon their previous best with their 
final jumps. It was a sweeping success for Australia, with 
first, second and third in this. It was a coincidence that 
the next three places were filled by three New Zealanders. 


Usually an event that receives a large entry, the Broad 
Jump was frankly disappointing, with seven competitors for one 
of the oldest athletic contests on record. W. B. Hough (New 
Zealand) was favoured to win and he could not produce his 
best form. The only effort near international standard was 
made by N. Price (South Africa), and his 24ft. gave him the 
title. D. Dephoff (New Zealand) made the best effort of the 
first jumps with 23ft. 1ldin., and at the next attempt Hough 
went out to 23ft. 3tin. Lined up for their third attempt, the 
competitors were all-out to improve upon this standard. Dephoff 
jumped and Price followed. The South African took off perfectly 
and sailed out into the sand for a 24-ft. jump, 4% inches short of 
the record. Hough improved to 23ft. 7?in. From this point the 
jumping deteriorated. With only four of the field improving on 
23ft. it could hardly be acclaimed as outstanding in performance. 


The British Empire has never been able to produce a com- 
petitor in the Shot-Put of real international class. But the 
winner on this occasion clearly indicated that further training 
and competition will see Fiji provide an exponent of the highest 
standard. In spite of an injured hand, M. Tuicakau, with his 
first effort, got the shot out to 48ft. O1in., only 14 in. behind the 
record. Although he could not improve upon this Tuicakau con- 
tinued to perform consistently well and his win was as popular 
as any at the Games. When the result was announced this 
splendidly-built athlete mounted the winner’s dais before the 
officials were ready for the accustomed victory ceremony, which 
was heralded by a fanfare of trumpets. The crowd roared its 
appreciation and approval. 


The runner-up in the discus throw, H. E. Moody (England), 
and the winner of the javelin throw, L. J. Roininen (Canada), 
had a duel for second place in the Shot-Put, the former suc- 
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THE SMILE THAT WON THE HEARTS OF THE GREAT CROWD.~ 
Winner of the Shot-Putt, M. Tuicakau (Fiji), on the Victory Stand. 
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ceeding while the next three places went to New Zealand entries. 
However, the standard was not what might have been expected. 


The ancient sport of Throwing the Discus was completely 
dominated by the Australian, I. M. Reed, who more than fulfilled 
expectations. Not only did he beat the Games record, but he 
did so to the extent of nearly 12ft. One of the finest athletes 
competing at the Games, Reed bids fair to become a real world 
figure with the implement. The absence of the title-holder, E. 
Coy (Canada), was to be regretted, for he was reported as having 
been in good form. However, good throws were credited to 
another Canadian, S. Sigfusson, while M. Tuicakau (Fiji), the 
winner of the Shot-Put, again did particularly well for a novice 
to throw 144ft. 44in., only 2ft. 6in. less than the previous record 
and secured second place. Actually this competition was Tuica- 
kou’s first serious athletic meeting. K. M. Pardon (Australia) 
did not perform as well as anticipated and R. F. Trangmar 
(Rhodesia) was also rather disappointing. 


After the discus event had been finalised it was found that 
the metal of the throwing circle was not true to measurement 
and, after adjustment, Reed was allowed three further attempts 
at the record. It was during these efforts that he threw 158ft. 


. 02in., his best earlier attempt in six throws being 156ft. Tin. 


Rain pelted down during the Hammer-Throw and soon re- 
duced the circle to a mud patch and in spite of efforts to make 
the foothold firmer by the addition of sand it developed into 
a treacherous quagmire. Some competitors voiced keen dis- 
appointment, although prior to the rain the circle was in first 
rate order. 


Nevertheless the record was broken by Scotland’s D. McD. 
Clark, and the two Australians, K. W. Pardon and H. S. Barker, 
also did well. Taking everything into consideration the form 
shown by most competitors was really good and many fine 
throws were faulted, due solely to the slippery circle causing 
the competitors to leave the ring. Clark, as befitting one of the 
best in the world, rather dominated the scene and it is most 
unlikely that he would have been troubled by his opponents under 
better conditions, while it might have been expected that this 
fine athlete would have returned even better performances. 


The Throwing the Javelin event was noteworthy for the 
fact that S. A. Lay (New Zealand), winner at the first Empiad 
held in 1930, was a competitor and, in spite of the passing of the 
years, he was able to produce a throw that carried him into sixth 
place. Judged on international standards the form was not 
good, but had the run-up been firmer (heavy rain had made this 
sticky), better figures would surely have been returned. Both 
first and second were comparative novices, L. J. Roininen 
(Canada), the winner, having only entered competition in this 
event over the last two seasons, while L. Tunabuna (Fiji) 
was having his first major competition. The latter threw most 
consistently throughout and displayed great promise. With his 
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very last throw Roininen succeeded in outdistancing the Fijian, 
his team mate, D. Robinson, and A. F. Hignall (England), all of 
whom beat 180ft. 

As it was with the men’s track events, so it was with the 
women, the sprints in particular being high-lighted by many 
sparkling performances, with Australia once again taking the 
major share of the honours. 

With the cream of the Empire’s women sprinters appearing 
in the 100 Yards, it could only be expected that the standard 
would be high, but, as events turned out, the sprinting seen in 
both the 100 Yards and the 220 Yards was at least the equal 
of any recorded in the history of women in athletics. 

The cynosure of all eyes was Miss M. Jackson (Australia) 
as she steadied on her mark in the first heat of the 100 yards. 
At the gun she simply bounded out of the blocks and within 10 
yards was in front, to leave the field standing, winning by fully 
four yards in 10.8s., beating the Games record of 11.1s. held by 
her countrywoman, Decima Norman, and equalling the world 
record of Mrs. Blankers-Koen. In that brief space of time the 
crowd took the slight Australian girl to their hearts. For here 
was a champion of champions. Miss 8. Hardman (New Zealand) 
beat Miss A. Shanley (Australia) in a photo-finish for second 
place, with Miss E. McKenzie (Canada) fourth. Just as the 
first heat was won in effortless fashion so was the next. Miss 
Shirley Strickland (Australia) was away in a flash and her 
powerful stride took her away from the rest of the field. Her 
margin of victory was even greater, probably seven yards from 
Miss S. Cheeseman (England), who shaded Miss C. Malone (New 
Zealand) in a photo-finish. Another English athlete, Miss M. 
Walker, was fourth. The winner’s time of 10.9s. was better than 
the previous record by one-fifth of a second. 

The third heat found the third Australian girl, Miss V. 
Johnston start best of all and she soon led from Miss D. Parker 
(New Zealand) and Miss D. G. Manley (England). At _ half- 
way there was little between the first four, and then Miss John- 
ston drew away gradually to win by a clear yard from Miss R. 
Dowman (New Zealand), who came with a terrific finish. Miss 
Parker was third and Miss D. Robb (South Africa) fourth. The 
time, 11.1s., was equal to the old record. 

The first semi-final saw Miss Johnston go with Miss Jackson 
for some 20 yards, but once the champion was into her stride 
she drew away to win in 10.9s. by two yards from Miss Johnston, 
with a yard further back to Miss Parker. Miss Cheeseman was 
well back fourth. The winner of the other semi-final, Miss 
Strickland, scored by a clear three yards after a perfect start, 
beating Miss Shanley, who raced better this time, and Miss Hard- 
man, with Miss Dowman fourth. 

The final was an “Anzac” affair, with a field of four Aus- 
tralians and two New Zealanders. As the field rose for the gun 
both Miss Strickland and Miss Jackson “broke”. At the second 
attempt Miss Strickland was out best, but at 10 yards Miss Jack- 
son was with her. After 25 yards Miss Jackson was in full flight 
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and, running as fast as any woman in the world has ever done, 
she drew away to win by two yards in 10.8s., equalling the world 
record. Miss Strickland hung on desperately, but her effort 
might have put her slightly off balance and the terrific finish of 
Miss Johnston found her so close at the tape that the watches 
could not separate them, although the photo-fiinish favoured 
Miss Strickland. Miss D. Parker was fourth, Miss Hardman fifth 
and Miss Shanley sixth. The three Australian girls placed 1-2-3 
on the vietory stand must have made Australians very proud. 
And the New Zealand crowd rejoiced with them. 

Miss L. Rowe (New Zealand) moved out of the holes best 
in the first heat of the 220 Yards and she led for the first 50 
yards from Miss M. Jackson (Australia) and Miss A. Shanley 
(Australia). As the field straightened for the run to the tape 
Miss Jackson swung into her stride with grace and precision and, 
without the slightest effort or suspicion of strain, steadily drew 
away to beat Miss Shanley by at least four to five yards in 
24.8s., with Miss Rowe another couple of yards away. The rest 
were outclassed. The second heat found Miss Strickland (Aus- 
tralia) enjoying an even easier task in 25.3s., fully five yards 
ahead of Miss S. Cheeseman, who had a hard battle to head off 
Miss I. J. Hart (New Zealand). Miss D. Parker (New Zealand) 
was smartly away in heat three and led into the straight from 
Miss D. Robb (South Africa), Miss V. Johnston (Australia) and 
Miss D. G. Manley (England). The lastnamed could not hold her 
position and Miss Robb raced through a couple of yards clear 
from Miss Parker and Miss Johnston in 25s. 

In the first semi-final Miss Jackson, right on her toes, flew 
out of the holes and was immediately in the lead. As the field 
came round into the straight she was at least three to four 
yards clear of Miss Johnston and Miss Rowe, who were a couple 
of yards ahead of Miss Cheeseman. Miss Jackson seemed to be 
running fully extended to win in 24.9s., a good seven or eight 
yards ahead of Miss Johnston, with Miss Rowe two yards away. 
The result of the second semi-final suggested that Miss Strick- 
land might even be the winner of the final, for she scored bril- 
liantly in the fastest time to date—24.6s. Although only four 
started this was a fine race to watch. Miss Robb began very 
smartly and at the top of the bend was a full yard clear of 
Miss Parker, who led Miss Strickland and Miss Shanley. Miss 
Strickland went round the bend like the perfect stylist she is 
and on straightening up for the final burst was level with Miss 
Robb, Miss Parker a yard away and Miss Shanley no more than 
a foot back. Miss Robb held Miss Strickland for a short dis- 
tance, but the latter simply tore away over the last 30 yards to 
win by fully three yards from the South African, with Miss 
Parker a handy third. 

The final of the 220 Yards was the first event of the third 
day. A great crowd was at high tension as the six women 
settled on their marks. With one exception they were perhaps 
the six fastest of their sex in the world. Two false starts, then 
a terrific roar from the crowd as the field moved off simultan- 
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VICTORY CEREMONY.-~—In front are Sir Arthur Porritt and the Chairman of 

the Reception and Ceremonial Committee, Mr. C. D. McCready. On the dais are 

successful competitors in the Weight-Lifting, Bantam class: Tho Fook Hung 
(Malaya) 1, R. Smith (Canada) 2, K. Caple (Australia) 3. 
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eously. In the inside lane was Miss Robb, then Misses Parker, 
Johnston, Strickland and Jackson, and, on the outside Miss 
Rowe, who had again drawn this unsought position. Miss Jack- 
son was in top flight immediately and at 50 yards had a lead 
from Miss Strickland, Miss Parker and Miss Robb together, with 
only a few feet back to Miss Johnston and Miss Rowe. At the 
half-distance Miss Strickland closed on Miss Jackson, with a foot 
or two back to Miss Robb, the same distance to Miss Parker 
and a yard to Miss Johnston and Miss Rowe. Down the straight 
Miss Jackson gave everything she had and spectators’ enthu- 
siasm rose as was witnessed the fastest furlong one could ever 
hope to see. Miss Strickland hung on like the great runner she 
is, but she could not hold Miss Jackson, who tore through the 
tape to win in 24.8s., smashing the Games record and equalling 
the world’s best time for the distance. Two yards back was 
Miss Strickland. Then came Miss Robb, who redeemed herself 
with a splendid third in beating off Miss Parker by a foot, with 
Miss Johnston and Miss Rowe well beaten, 


Away to an even start in the first heat of the 80-Metres 
Hurdles, Miss S. Strickland (Australia), Miss J. Schoch (New 
Zealand) and Miss J. Shackleton (New Zealand) rose to the first 
hurdle together, then like a machine the trio went stride for 
stride, hurdle for hurdle and in a thrilling lunge over the line 
only the camera could separate them, all three being credited 
with 11.4s., taking three-tenths of a second off the Games 
record. It was a great struggle indeed. The rest of the field, 
including the highly capable Miss J. C. Desforges (England) 
were simply not in it. Another good start in heat two saw Miss 
N. Gourlay (New Zealand) quickly into her stride and at the 
Second hurdle she had a yard lead on Miss A. Stalder (Australia) 
and Miss P. Fletcher (New Zealand). Miss Gourlay increased 
her lead, hurdling in copybook style, to enjoy a clear-cut win in 
11.5s., only a fraction slower than the record-breaking first 
heat. Miss Fletcher, after a great finishing effort, was placed 
second four yards back, beating Miss Stalder by a yard. 

To New Zealanders the final presented a happy spectacie— 
four home girls had qualified—and it was pleasing to see the 
quartet flanked on each side by an Australian. The first time 
down provided a “break” against Miss Strickland but, at the 
second attempt, the field got away well although Miss Stalder 
appeared to rise prematurely. At the first hurdle the latter 
led by inches from Miss Schoch and Miss Strickland. At 
hurdle two all six were in a dead line, making a_ perfect 
sight, and it was the same at the next. At the fourth hurdle 
Miss Gourlay appeared to touch and went off balance, and 
‘Miss Stalder and Miss Fletcher were a foot further back. The 
other three kept perfect line in front, but it was noticeable that 
both Miss Strickland and Miss Schoch were landing a foot ahead 
of Miss Shackleton each time. At the final flight, to the back- 
ground of a continued roar from the crowd, Miss Strickland hit 
her hurdle hard and made a remarkable recovery to catch the 
flying Miss Schoch and win by about six inches—so close that 
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the watches could not separate them at 11.6s. Miss Shackleton 
was less than a yard away third and Miss Gourlay fourth, Miss 
Stalder fifth and Miss Fletcher sixth. Here again it was really 
thrilling racing. 

In the 440 Yards Relay (220 yards, 2 x 110 yards), with 
only three comprising a team instead of the usual four, the 
event seemed a little incomplete; the “legs” appeared a rather un- 
usual combination. It proved the easiest of wins for Australia, 
who not only broke the record but ‘“‘smashed” it, while New 
Zealand, running into second, also broke the previous best time 
and they headed the third team almost as easily as the Austra- 
lians beat them. 

After the results of the sprints it was perfectly obvious 
that a team comprising the first three place-getters in the 
100 yards could not be beaten. Four teams, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, England and Canada, lined up to get away to a good 
start. Miss Jackson (Australia) shot into her stride and soon 
opened up a gap which she increased to probably six yards at 
the first change at 220 yards, heading off Miss L. Rowe (New 
Zealand) and Miss 8S. Cheeseman (England). Miss 8S. Strickland 
took over for the first 110 yards and she made every use of her 
advantage to give Miss V. Johnston, for the final 110 yards, a 
lead of fully eight yards which she maintained to score a elle 
victory for Australia. Miss 8S. Hardman, running second for 
New Zealand, carried her team into a lead for second place, a 
lead which Miss D. Parker increased. 

Once again it was Australia an easy first in the 660 Yards 
Relay (2 x 220 yards and 2 x 110 yards) and also lowered 
the record, this time by a full second. It is extremely doubtful 
if any country at any time in the history of athletics could 
have fielded such a strong quartette as Misses M. Jackson, S. 
Strickland, V. Johnston and A. Shanley, particularly when con- 
sideration is given to the composition of the relay distances. 
Miss Strickland started for Australia and she had her hardest 
race of the Games with Miss E. McKenzie (Canada) and Miss 
D. Parker (New Zealand), both of whom ran extremely well. 
However, she stayed on the best and, with a perfect baton change, 
gave Miss Johnston a yard or two advantage from Canada with 
a yard to New Zealand. Miss R. Dowman, taking over for New 
Zealand, then demonstrated her undoubted ability as a relay 
runner by catching and passing the Canadian girl and almost 
succeeded in reaching Miss Johnston. At the next change Aus- 
tralia made another perfect transfer—a feature of their racing 
—and Miss Shanley simply tore away from Miss Rowe (New 
Zealand) to give Miss Jackson a commanding lead. With the 
New Zealand team dropping the baton at the last change Miss 
Jackson had an advantage of fully 30 yards at the finish, Miss 
D. G. Manley (England) bringing her team up within feet of 
Miss S. Hardman (New Zealand) at the finishing line. Through 
dropping the baton New Zealand earned disqualification and 
England was placed second with Canada third. The running of 
the New Zealand team in the early stages suggested that had 
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more thought been given to the selection of the team a closer 
struggle would have ensued. 


With the title-holder, Mrs. D. Tyler, taking part in the 
High Jump the interest was very great, for this fine athlete 
possesses a truly remarkable record in-the event, having been 
runner-up in both the Olympic Games of 1936 and 1948. Al- 
though she succeeded in retaining her laurels she had a keen 
tussle with her team mate, Mrs. B. Crowther, and only defeated 
her on the “count-back’”’. Nine of the competitors cleared 4ft. 
10in., and then a rise to 5ft was sufficient to cancel out three 
of them. At 5ft. lin. Miss B. Brewis (New Zealand), Miss D. G. 
Manley (England) and Miss 8. Gordon (Canada) dropped out, 
leaving in the two Englishwomen, Mrs. Crowther and Mrs. Tyler, 
and the young New Zealand girl, Miss N. Swinton. Up went the 
bar to 5ft. 3in., equalling the record. It was just too much for 
Miss Swinton, who had jumped splendidly, and it was left to 
‘Mrs. Tyler and Mrs. Crowther and they succeeded. Another inch 
was added to the height, but the length of time already taken 
by the event had told its tale and neither of the competitors could 
clear. 

The standard in the Broad Jump was high, the first four 

competitors jumping very well indeed. The result was naturally 
pleasing to New Zealanders, for the winner proved to be Miss 
Y. Williams, the magnificent all-rounder who, earlier in the 
Games, had taken second place in the javelin throw. Her win- 
ning jump was one of the outstanding performances of the 
Games; she added over 4in. to the existing record by clearing 
19ft. 42in. Miss J. Canty (Australia), who had the best reputa- 
tion of all the entrants, jumped well and consistently and although 
she got out as far as 18ft. 11l4in. she could not match the 
artistry and determination of the New Zealand girl, who seemed 
inspired on the day and worthily won the title. The crowd 
showed their appreciation of the local athlete, Miss R. Dowman, 
who also rose to the occasion by leaping better than ever before 
to clear 18ft. 10in., only 14in. behind Miss Canty and securing 
third place. Fourth was Miss V. Johnston (Australia), some 
inches behind Miss Dowman but, nevertheless, over 18ft. Miss 
Johnston proved herself a most versatile athlete, for she had 
earlier won third place in the 100 Yards and was later to prove 
a capable performer in the relays. 
With only five entrants, the Javelin Throw was the poorest 
supported event of the track and field athletics, but, nevertheless, 
some excellent throwing on the part of the winner and runner-up 
was witnessed, the record being broken by Miss McGibbon 
(Australia), who succeeded early in a beautiful throw to add 
nearly 2ft. to the record’ with an effort of 127ft. 54in. 

The following comprised the sub-committee responsible for 
the organisation of Track and Field Athletics:—Messrs. A. Moon 
(chairman), S. Billman (secretary), Mrs. R. F. Ellis, Messrs. H. I. 
Austad, S. Darbyshire, J. M. Dickey, J. P. Dolan, J. C. R. Howells, 
J. McManemin, J. W. Savidan, F. McR. Smith, H. L. Towers and 
F. Williams. 
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Swimming 


$A swimming and diving at the Olympic Pool, Newmarket, 
were in keeping with the enchantment of a _ glorious 
week. The charm of these two arts—rhythm and grace, boldness 
and precision—were blended with strength and courage and the 
other exciting features of sport to give the events at the pool a 
special fascination. The people lucky enough to be there were 
stirred by the spectacular and thrilling features of the swimming 
and diving. The races were replete with the zest of intense com- 
petition and the drama of changing fortunes, and the diving, 
daring and skilful, was thrilling entertainment, made more in- 
triguing by the thought that Empire championships were at stake. 


In spite of the presence of about 5000 people, the Olympic 
Pool, by night, was strangely tranquil. Set in a frame of human 
beings, the pool was edged with soft fans of light. from the under- 
water lamps, and the water, blue-green under the floodlights, was 
crystal clear right down to the white tiles beneath. Voices seemed 
quietened by the stillness of the water, lightly rippled here and 
there by a struggling moth. During races, sun-tanned arms and 
threshing feet churned the water, forming patterns of foam- 
headed arrows that sped from end to end. 


Eyes were attracted to the colours worn by the swimmers as 
they stood in their preliminary positions behind the starting 
blocks—the greens of the Australians and South Africans, the 
scarlet of the Canadians, the light blue of the English, and the 
black of the New Zealanders. The New Zealand girls did not 
wear their national colour, but were in white cloaks, completing 
the colour scheme. 


During the day sessions the pool was a more vivid and col- 
ourful place. But speed, rivalry, excitement, cheering, youth, 
beauty and plummeting bodies still added up to splendid sport 
in the hot sunshine. 


Empire Games “fever” first really manifested itself in Auck- 
land at the Olympic Pool. The swimmers and divers were the only 
competitors to train in the city, and in the week before the festival 
opened thousands—20,527 altogether—flocked to the pool to 
watch the preparations. The divers did the most work and the 
crowds derived the greatest pleasure from their efforts. If there 
was one swimmer in whom the public was most interested it 
was unquestionably Joan Harrison, the winner of nine national 
and Pee championships in South Africa within the last 12 
months. 


A tremendous amount of work was done by the divers. People 
who stayed long enough at the pool learned to realise the patient, 
conscientious practice that equipped the divers for their contests. 
They trained from six to eight hours daily, undeterred by sun- 
burn, cracked lips and peeling noses. They pointed out one an- 
other’s faults and coached one another. The fact that they were 
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opponents did not matter. It was just the wonderful spirit that 
ran throughout the Games. 


Soft, supple muscles are: essential in swimming, and this is 
chiefly why boys and girls excel at it. There were numerous in- 
stances of extremely youthful supremacy long before these Games 
brought forward further instances. “The Wonder Girl’, Joan Har- 
rison, big and sturdy, was 14 years of age. Marjorie McQuade was 
16, with the experience of taking part in the last Olympic Games 
at the age of 14. They were both winners, and so was Helen 
Gordon, the 16-year-old Scots lass, and she too was at the Olym- 
pic Games. She was first in the women’s breaststroke. David 
Hawkins, of Australia, winner of the men’s breaststroke, was 
also 16. 


Other winners were older. The South African, Graham John- 
. ston, was 18, and his compatriot, Johannes Wiid, was 20, which 
was the age of the Canadian, Peter Salmon. The other Austral- 
ians, Derek Agnew and Judy Joy Davies, were veterans at 21 and 
24 years respectively. Alongside these competitors the New Zea- 
land backstroke representative, Peter Mathieson, must have 
seemed venerable under the weight of his 35 years. 

Nine new Empire Games records were created. Several place- 
getters also improved upon the previous records. Australia was 
the most successful country, with wins in six events and the 
most placings, as the following table shows :— 


1st 2nd 3rd 
Australia 6 5 4 
England 3 4 5 
South Africa 3 1 1 
Canada 2 3 1 
Scotland 4 1 2 
New Zealand ee as eee | Ps 4 
Wales i ee 


It was obvious Ghat one ent to the Olympic Pool prim- 
arily to see the diving. They saw much to delight them. Find a 
polished, well-trained diver, place him on a springboard or tower, 
and he will offer the most graceful expression of all athletic 
prowess. On paper the descriptions of dives like the 25-reverse 
somersaults, the armstand with forward cut through and reverse 
somersault, or the full-twisting 14-somersaults forward convey 
little meaning to the layman, except, perhaps, to appear so. intri- 
cate as to be humanly impossible. But they present no insuperable 
difficulty to the diver who performs them dozens of times in long 
hours of rigorous training. However, all dives, whether simple or 
complicated, have their snares. Some were done so brilliantly at 
the Games that the onlookers marvelled at the divers’ boldness 
and confidence, fitness and litheness, perfect control and timing. 

The crowds were lucky to see three whose performances at 
Olympie Games ranked them among the world’s finest divers. 
They were P. Heatly (Scotland), G. Athans (Canada) and Miss 
Child (England). Heatly and Athans were outstanding in both 
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men’s tower and springboard events. Heatly won the tower diving 
and Atnans the springboard diving, one being second to the other 
in each instance. They were splendid from the tower, Heatly 
superiative. Heatly, whose physique was worthy of his artistry, 
scored consistently high points. 


It was not until the last round of the springboard event that 
Athans, earning 18.36 points from a twisting, 15 somersault, 
gained the verdict over Heatly, who lost by only .41 point through 
failing in one dive. These two men were not so widely superior 
as from the tower. The New Zealander, J. Stewart, a persistently 
tenacious and skilful opponent, was awarded third place with but 
2.41 points fewer than Athans at the conclusion of the 12 dives. 


MISS E. CHILD (England), Women’s Diving Champion. 


Miss E. Child, the star of the women’s events, scored a double 
success. In pluck and technique she distinguished herself as a 
first-class diver. She richly merited the acclaim for winning both 
the springboard and tower championships. In each event an 
Australian girl was her nearest rival. From the tower it was 
Miss G. E. Fawcett, who gained 65.64 points to Miss Child’s 
70.89. In the springboard event it was Miss N. MacLean, who in 
the second section did better than the English girl and seemed 
likely to exceed her score. However, Miss Child finished up with 
126.58 points, and Miss MacLean 124.59. In third place was Mrs. 
Lynda Adams Hunt (Canada), 115.38. Miss MacLean was third 
in the tower event, with 59.93 points. 
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In the final of the men’s 110 yards freestyle the big Canadian, 
P. Salmon, was the victor. Canada had produced the winner of 
the sprint event at the three previous British Empire Games, and 
the responsibility of maintaining what seemed by now a tradi- 
tion of Canadian swimming fell upon Salmon. His success in 
making the fastest time for the heats, 60.7s, left him the best 
prospects. The situation was also promising for Canada. She alone 
of the five nations represented in the final could rely upon more 
than one swimmer, Beaumont, a French Canadian, having quali- 
fied by taking 60.9s in winning the second heat. To have two heat 
winners was, indeed, highly satisfactory. 


Slightly slower times had been registered by the other four 
finalists. These were F. T. O’Neill (Australia), 60.9s, J. C. Wiid 
(South Africa), 61.2s, P. H. Kendall (England), 61.8s, and M. 
Amos (New Zealand), 61.9s. With only 1.2s between the fastest 
and slowest qualifiers, a thrilling final was assured. Broadly 
international in flavour, it was a true Empire final, the Mother 
Country and the five Dominions each being represented. 


It was predicted that the honours would rest between Salmon, 
O’Neill and Wiid. The experts were substantially right. They were 
somewhat unkind in rejecting Beaumont, and a little generous to 
Wiid. At any rate, Salmon was the winner, and O’Neill was 
second. Kendall confounded the prophets by being third. Then 
followed Beaumont, Wiid and Amos. 


Salmon improved on his time by taking 60.4s, and it was 
just as well he did so, for O’Neill brought his time down to 60.6s. 
The difference of .2s indicates how narrowly they were separated 
at the finish. They were distinctly superior to the others—frac- 
tions mean a lot in such a finish—and there was a gap of 1.2s 
to Kendall’s 61.8s. He and the others were closely grouped, Amos 
being last in 62.5s. Between them there were Beaumont, 62.3s, 
and Wiid, whom the timekeepers said took 62.1s, although the 
judges placed Beaumont ahead of him. Judges and timekeepers 
often disagree but it is the judges who pronounce the decisions. 
From the moment the six contestants crashed into the water the 
crowd responded to the thrill of the race. They cheered O’Neill 
for his grand bid for victory, and they cheered Salmon for with- 
standing his challenge. The race was a classic of sprint swimming. 


Australia’s champion, D. G. Agnew, was first in the men’s 
440 yards freestyle. The only opponent to harrass him was the 
South African, G. M. Johnston, who, by keeping him under con- 
stant pressure, made it a dearly-won victory. Agnew’s time was 
4m. 49.4s. Johnston, three yards further back, registered 4m. 
51.3s. Their superiority was such that the New Zealander, F. R. 
Lucas, who was timed at 4m. 58.9s. in his heat, swam into third 
place in 5m. 2.5s, there being a gap of 13 yards between him and 
Johnston. Lucas had little to spare from B. Kellaway (Australia), 
who was fourth in 5m. 3.5s., and then M. Amos (New Zealand) 
and D. Bland (England) straggled home in 5m. 8.1s., and 5m. 
10.5s., respectively. Agnew was reserved for this event. The 
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favourite for both races, he was withdrawn from the 1650 yards 
contest to concentrate upon the quarter-mile. By the time they 
met in the 440 yards final the South African had already won the 
1650 yards. 


Johnston won the first heat by .9s. from Lucas in 4m. 58s., and 
there was speculation as to what Agnew’s reply would be in the 
second heat. It was an easy race and he took full advantage of the 
respite to return a comfortable 5m. 2.7s. Keliaway made matters 
more interesting by winning the third heat in 5m. 1.6s. This effort 
gave Australia a second strong chance, but Agnew’s prestige re- 
mained unimpaired, and he continued to be regarded as J ohnston’ s 
principal opponent. 


For the greater part of the final the South African was in 
the lead and, therefore, during that period his stocks were high, 
with his success at 1650 yards to boost them. To have Johnston 
showing the way was an incentive to Agnew, and in the last lap 
he showed the mental and physical capacity to prevail over a for- 
midable opponent. A magnificent finishing sprint sped him to the 
front, unbeatable. He made such light work of his swimming that 
his beautifully relaxed style is among the most memorable im- 
pressions of the carnival. Furthermore, he was a record-breaker. 
His time sliced 5.2s. off the Empire Games record of 4m. 54.6s., 
established in 1938 by R. Pirie (Canada). 


The 1650 yards swim calls for ruggedness as well as stamina. 
These were the attributes of the winner, G. M. Johnston (South 
Africa). A youth of rugged physique, he employed a style that 
was rough and unattractive—certainly not as scientific as the text- 
books prescribe—yet abundantly.powerful. This and his stamina 
and his great heart enabled him*to open up an early lead in the 
final and to widen it the further he swam until he won by about 
17 yards from the Canadian, J. Portelance. There was an element 
of surprise about this esuit. Neither had been conspicuous in 
the qualifying heats. Johrieton was third in the first heat to the 
New Zealander, F.4R. Lucas, in 20m. 25.7s., and Portelance was 
fourth in 21m. 9.8s. Since qualification was on times only, both 
went into the final. The second heat having been won in 20m. 
55.3s. by the Australian, B. Kellaway, New Zealanders were op- 
timistic of the chances of their champion, Lucas, whose time had 
been 20m. 11.2s. But the result of the final confirmed suspicions 
that Johnston and Portelance had simply conserved their strength 
in the heat. 


All out in the final, ieee ra reduced his time to 19m. 55. 7s. 
By taking 20m. 8.3s., Portelance improved by 60.7s. On the other 
hand, Lucas, who was third in 20m. 10.1s., was only 1.1s. faster 
than in the heat. Once more it was driven home that a good big 
man will always beat a good little man. Portelance and Lucas 
were slightly-built boys, small alongside Johnston, and although 
technically his superiors—Lucas was unquestionably the best 
stylist in the race—they could not match his vitality and staying 
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power. Johnston’s determination not to let Portelance and Lucas 
get too close to him was evident. 


A friendly rivalry that began at the 1948 Olympic Games 
in London added spice to the duel between J. C. Wiid (South 
Africa) and J. W. Brockway (Wales) in the men’s 110 yards 
backstroke. They were foremost in qualifying, Wiid winning the 
first heat in 69.5s., and Brockway the second in 68.8s. The fact 
that A. D. Kinnear (Scotland) was second to Wiid in 70.5s. and 
that none of the other qualifying swimmers bettered 73.6s., em- 
phasised that Wiid and Brockway would dominate the final and 
have a great battle. The tension could be sensed as the five com- 
petitors—the other two were P. E. Mathieson (New Zealand) and 


P. HEATLY (Scotland), winner of the Men’s 
Tower Dive. 

F. Stevens (Australia)—took up positions for the push-off. Brock- 

way had received a great cheer from the crowd, who singled him 

out for special encouragement, not because of any lack of sym- 

pathy for the South African but because he was the only Welsh 

swimmer at the Games. 

The five men lunged together and attention was immediately 
concentrated upon Brockway and Wiid, in adjacent lanes, fast 
moving away from the others at an astonishing pace, in a duel 
that was exhilarating to watch. Wiid was the leader by a foot 
or so at the turn at 55 yards, but he experienced a serious set- 
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back here. He made a poor turn, whereas Brockway managed a 
perfect turn that pushed him a couple of feet ahead. This was 
similar to what had happened at the same point in the women’s 
backstroke. It was not much of a lead, but it was a precious 
advantage to be two feet in front when the finish was a little over 
50 yards away and an opponent of equal speed was in desperate 
pursuit. A prolonged roar rose from the crowd, and it was plain 
that practically everyone wanted Brockway to win. Not more 
than 20 yards from the finish he had an unfortunate experience. 
His arm fouled a rubber lane line, checking his progress, and 
before he could clear it Wiid had moved ahead, but by inches only. 
They sprinted the last crucial yards together, and whipped their 
arms back almost simultaneously, but it was Wiid who, by the 
judges’ decision, got there first. His time was 67.7s., Brockway’s 
68s. Kinnear was third in 1m 10.8s. 


One result on the first night made New Zealand swimming 
enthusiasts jubilant. This was the New Zealand team’s victory 
in the men’s 4 x 220 yards freestyle relay. In achieving this 
triumph, New Zealand beat Australia, England and Canada in 
that order, and beat them decisively. In fact, New Zealand was 
10 yards ahead of Australia, their times being 9m. 27.7s. and 9m. 
34.5s. respectively. The home folks were very proud, and were 
quick to explain that this was New Zealand’s tirst win in Empire 
Games swimming, and, for that matter, her first in any inter- 
national meeting. This contest did not start until a few minutes 
before midnight and by the time the four teams lined up on the 
starting board, a big proportion of the 5000 spectators had 
gone home. But a large number stayed for the relay race, and 
its eminently satisfactory outcome. Many years from now they 
will be able to reminisce on victory at the 1950 British Empire 
Games in a race decided near midnight, all through the efforts of 
M. Amos, L. Barry, N. Chambers and F. R. Lucas. 


The men’s 220 yards breaststroke was peculiar for the reason 
that only two of the six finalists—the New Zealanders J. Shana- 
han and T. Eagle—employed true breaststroke. All the others 
used the butterfly stroke, which, if more strenuous, has for many 
years proved to be faster, although none of its exponents 
has ever been able to vindicate it as a breaststroke and so put 
an end to controversy. Nevertheless, there were a number at 
the Olympic Pool, who, comparing it with the old-time breast- 
stroke, refused to accept it as such, apart from the relationship 
of the leg action, and condemned it as the ugly duckling of swim- 
ming strokes. However, any style can provide a thrilling race, 


~ and this 220 yards contest was certainly that. 


The finalists were R. R. Sharpe and D. Hawkins, of Australia, 
R. Romain (England), and three New Zealanders: J. Shanahan, 
C. Callan and T. Eagle. Placings in the two heats did not turn 
out to be a reliable guide, for it was fairly conclusive that the 
issue lay between the two Australians and the Englishman. 
Romain, a giant of a man, splashed along with the gruelling 
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butterfly, continually glancing at his opponents as if he doubted 
his ability to stay in front. About 30 yards from the finish the 
smaller Australians challenged him strongly, bringing the crowd 
to its feet, as with distinctly freer actions they overtook him. 
Romain was a fighter and over those last crucial yards he strove 
desperately. He was able to cope with Sharpe, but not with 
Hawkins. In those last few yards disaster overtook Romain—the 
moment when heart and lungs and muscles cannot quite respond 
to climactic exertions, and the will to win is not by itself enough 
where the smallest fraction of a second is the difference between 
victory and defeat. So Romain had victory snatched from him by 
Hawkins, at the final stroke, by a mere one-tenth of a second. 


START OF THE 110 YARDS BACKSTROKE.~—The winner, Miss J. J]. Davies 


(Australia) is in lane 3. 


It ~ ail so typical of sport. And Empire Games are for en 
sport, and for the spirit that impels an exhausted loser to reach 
out and grasp his conqueror’s hand, just as Romain did then. 
Hawkins’ time was 2m. 54.1s., and Romain’s, 2m. 54.2s. 


The men’s 3 x 110 yards medley relay brought England her 
only swimming win, for which she had to wait until the very 
last of the swimming and diving events. It was an extremely 
popular victory, as the English team, which comprised J. Hale 
(backstroke), R. Romain (breaststroke) and P. H. Kendall (free- 
style) fulfilled the task of outpacing the teams of Canada, New 
Zealand and Australia. There was no question of England’s super- 
iority, the winning margin being about 4) yards. Canada had 
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only a yard to spare from New Zealand, which beat Australia by 
4 yards. 


Canada was represented by L. Beaumont (backstroke), P 
Salmon (breaststroke), A. Gilchrist (freestyle), New Zealand 
by P. E. Mathieson (backstroke), J. Shanahan (breaststroke), 
and L. Barry (freestyle), and Australia by F. Stevens (back- 
stroke), R. R. Sharpe (breaststroke) and F. T. O’Neill (freestyle). 
England’s time, 3m. 26.6s., broke the Games record by 1.8s. This 
record was established by England at Sydney in 1938, so that 
Hale, Romain and Kendall had the satisfaction of achieving three 
objectives—to win the event, to create new figures, and to keep 
the record in England’s name until the next Empire Games. 
Canada’s time was 3m. 29.4s. 


Australia and New Zealand were the only teams entered for 
the water polo, and three tests were played. Australia won them 
all—the first by 11 goals to 4, the second by 18 to 2, and the 
third by 5 to 2. The Australians overwhelmed the New Zealanders 
with their teamwork. 


The feats of the Empire’s girl swimmers gave cause for 
pride. They broke Games records to such an extent that in every 
‘' one of the six women’s events new figures were created. The 
general performances of the placegetters in the individual events 
entitled them to high international rating—a rating embracing 
the whole world. The girls, far more impressive than the men, set 
standards comparable with Olympic class. 


The heroine of the crowd was South Africa’s Joan Harrison. 
But little less remarkable was Australia’s Marjorie McQuade. 
Newspaper. stories made Miss Harrison famous before she $ar- 
rived, and, when she justified her right to this fame in the most 
emphatic manner possible with swimming that stamped her as a 
prodigy, people were enthusiastic. She swam with consummate 
ease and with shoulder power remarkable for..a girl. She was 
unaffected, quiet and extremely shy, and this=modesty enhanced 
her popularity. Whereas Miss Harrison shone as a 440 yards 
swimmer, and as the foremost freestylist at both sprints and 
middle-distances, Miss McQuade, “The Ice Cream Kid’’, was a 
sparkling sprinter, one of the fastest girl swimmers in the world. 
Miss McQuade won the women’s 110 yards freestyle, and is re- 
membered as one of the outstanding personalities of the Games be- 
cause of her sustained sprinting and rhythmic style, the real 
poetry of motion. She was an answer to the prayers of those who 
enjoy watching graceful, attractive swimming. 


In winning the women’s 440 yards freestyle, Miss Harrison 
broke the Games record in the heat and then eclipsed her own 
figures in the final. She won the first heat comfortably in 5m. 
31.7s., and thus smashed by 8s the record of 5m. 39.7s. made in 
Sydney in 1938 by Miss D. J. Green (Australia). The fact that 
two others, Margaret Wellington (England), 5m. 387.7s.,. and 
Winifred Griffin (New Zealand), 5m. 38.4s., also broke the pre- 
vious record was an early-indication of an exceedingly interesting 
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final. These three girls were joined by Denise Norton (Australia), 
winner of the second heat in 5m. 40.3s., and by two more from 
the third heat—Judy Joy Davies (Australia), who did 5m. 39.6s. 
as the fourth to better the old record, and Lilian Preece (Eng- 
land), whose time was 5m. 43.2s. 


The final was of Olympic standard—a distinction that could 
not be applied to any other contest, except, perhaps, the women’s 
110 yards freestyle. Those who witnessed this final are unlikely 
to forget it. For one reason, Joan Harrison, again supreme, re- 
duced the record by a further 5.3s. to 5m. 26.4s. For another, 
the race was swum in torrential rain. The unprepared spectators 
were wet to the skin, but most of them stayed for the last two 


MISS M. T. GIRVAN (Scotland), one of the 


swimming competitors. 


events of the swimming section. Miss Harrison’s prestige was, 
no doubt, accountable for much of this enthusiasm. Among those 
who remained to the bitter end was the Governor-General, Sir 
Bernard Freyberg, V.C., himself a former New Zealand national 
champion. The girls’ display was well worth the discomfort suf- 
fered by the spectators. 

As soon as the six girls swung into their strokes, Miss Harri- 
son. moved to the front and, increasing her lead in each of the 
eight laps, she won from Miss Wellington by about nine yards. 
Miss Wellington gave the finish a dramatic touch by sprinting 
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vigorously, having advanced steadily from fourth position and 
snatching second place from Miss Norton. The difference between 
their times was only .1ls., Miss Wellington registering 5m. 33.7s. 
and Miss Norton, a 16-year-old, 5m. 33.8s. Both, therefore, had 
improved considerably on their heat times, Miss Norton, in par- 
ticular, coming to light with a substantial reduction of 6.5s. Miss 
Griffin gained the judges’ verdict for fourth place, ahead of Miss 
Davies. 


Take six girls who have all been timed at from 69.4s. to 71.5s. 
in the qualifying heats of the women’s 110 yards freestyle, pit 
them against one another in the final, and there is automatically 
assured a race that will be an exhilarating spectacle. If two of 
these girls are Marjorie McQuade and Joan Harrison, and another 
is the star of the home champions, Winifred Griffin, who. has 
beaten Miss Harrison in equalling the record, then the race could 
be awaited with lively anticipation. That is how this particular 
final came to have so much glamour. New Zealanders were elated 
by the result of the first heat. An electrifying spurt by Miss 
Griffin over the last 20 yards enabled her to beat the redoubtable 
South African girl in 70.1s., which time equalled the record made 
by Evelyn de Lacy (Australia) in 1938. There was another thun- 
derous cheer when Norma Bridson (New Zealand) won the second 
heat in 71s. Here were the local girls making good, and the 
crowd was happy. In the third heat Miss McQuade demonstrated 
her brilliance by winning comfortably from Margaret Wellington 
(England) in new record time, 69.4s. The six finalists, and their 
qualifying times were:—Miss McQuade, 69.4s.; Miss Griffin, 
70.1s.; Miss Harrison, 70.5s.; Miss Bridson, 71s.; Miss Wellington, 
71.1s.; Miss Spencer (Australia), 71.5s. 


Miss McQuade was superb in the final. Science, temperament 
and speed; she was endowed generously, and blending them 
with her strength and determination to glide through the 
water in flawless rhythm, she soon held a lead that none of her 
rivals could wrest from her. She won from Miss Wellington by 
a yard—a decisive margin. The time, 69s., was a fresh record. 
Miss Wellington accomplished a sterling performance in being 
runner-up. She defeated Miss Harrison by about 14 yards in 69.6s. 
Miss Wellington’s conspicuous ability was not fully realised until 
She did so well against Miss McQuade, and respect increased after 
her dauntless spirit carried her into second place in the 440 yards 
event. Miss Wellington, who is 22, was little inferior to Miss 
Harrison as both a 110 yards and 440 yards swimmer. Miss 
Harrison’s time was 70.7s., and Miss Spencer was fourth in the 
same time. 


Helen Gordon could quite reasonably have imagined that 
there were hundreds of Scots in the grandstands, so sincere was 
the ovation she received on winning the women’s 220 yards 
breaststroke. What made her victory all the more meritorious 
was that she beat the Australian, Nancy Lyons, who was second 
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at the 1948 Olympic Games. Miss Gordon led the field from 
start to finish with her smooth, gliding action, and resolutely 
withstood Miss Lyons’ persistent challenge. The gap separating 
them at the finish was about seven feet. There was then a dis- 
tance of some seven yards back to the third girl, Elizabeth 
Church (England). Miss Gordon’s time, 3m. 1.7s., was a Games 
record, cutting 4.6s. off the 1938 record of Doris Storey (Eng- 
land). It was also a performance that put Miss Gordon among the 
world’s best women exponents of breaststroke. Miss Lyons regis- 
tered 3m. 3.6s. Miss Gordon was as brilliant at breaststroke as 
were Miss McQuade and Miss Harrison at freestyle. 


Australia dominated the women’s relay races. Denise Spen- 
cer, Denise Norton, Judy Joy Davies and Marjorie McQuade con- 
stituted a powerful team for the 4 x 110 yards freestyle relay, 
and they won from New Zealand, England and Canada, in that 
order, in 4m. 44.9s.—a record. The previous record was 4m, 48.3s., 
by Canada in 1938. Australia had about 54 yards to spare from 
New Zealand, which beat England by about 10 yards in 4m. 48.7s. 
The New Zealand team, Kristin Jacobi, Joan Hastings, Winifred 
Griffin and Norma Bridson, were all from Auckland. Grace Wood,. 
Helen Yate, Lilian Preece and Margaret Wellington were the four 
who swam for England. 


Australia’s superiority was as well pronounced in the 3 x 110 
yards medley relay. England could not get within winning dis- 
tance, and were about four yards away at the finish. On this 
occasion Judy Joy Davies (backstroke), Nancy Lyons (breast- 
stroke), and Marjorie McQuade (freestyle) comprised the Aus- 
tralian team, which lowered from 3m. 57.7s. to 3m. 53.8s. the 
record set in 1938 by England. The English team was timed at 
3m. 56.6s. It consisted of Helen Yate (backstroke), Elizabeth 
Church (breaststroke) and Margaret Wellington (freestyle). In 
third position was Scotland—Margaret Girvan (backstroke), 
Helen Gordon (breaststroke) and Betty Turner (freestyle). Their 
time was 3m. 58.9s. 


The New Zealander, Jean Stewart, was mainly responsible 
for the sensational finish to the women’s 110 yards backstroke, 
won by Judy Joy Davies (Australia). Prior to the two heats Miss 
Davies was considered to be without notably strong opposition; 
she had been placed third in the backstroke event at the Olympic 
Games in London in 1948. However, after the first heat had been 
pwon easily by Miss Stewart, New Zealanders were plainly en- 
couraged by her prospects. The reason was that she had clocked 
Im. 18.6s. and thus cut .9s. off the Games record established by 
Pat Norton (Australia) in 1938. Miss Davies won the second 
heat in 1m. 19.9s., after a hard tussle with Helen Yate (Eng- 
land), so that matters looked still brighter for Miss Stewart. 


When the final was swum, Miss Yate was in close attend- 
ance on Miss Stewart and Miss Davies all the way, but she was 
scarcely noticed, since the New Zealander and the Australian 
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were having a thrilling duel. Miss Davies led by a foot at 55 
yards, but Miss Stewart, doing an amazingly proficient somersault 
turn, came to the surface again a half-yard in front. The excite- 
ment was intense as the two girls approached the finish, on even 
terms. A last desperate effort by Miss Davies, less than five 
yards under the 110 yards, was crowned with success and she 
won by the barest touch. Her time, 1m 18.6s., equalled Miss 
Stewart’s record. Miss Stewart was timed at 1m. 19.1s., and Miss 
Yate at 1m. 20.5s. Miss J. C. Holle (Australia) and Margaret 
Girvan (Scotland) shared the same time, 1m. 22s., although 
Miss Holle was awarded fourth place. Miss P. M. Seymour 
(Australia) was sixth in 1m. 23.5s. 


Miss Davies deserved her win. Defeat was almost her lot in 
consequence of Miss Stewart’s turn, a superlative effort, and she 
would, therefore, have joined the hundreds of swimmers who 
have lost because of an opponent’s greater skill at turning. Swim- 
ming races are a test of diving (except in backstroke races), 
swimming and turning, but it is always more satisfactory when 
someone wins by sheer excellence in actual swimming. And that 
is precisely how Miss Davies scored. 


The final session of the swimming events ended a most 
successful week of this fine sport and the attendance and en- 
thusiasm exceeded expectations. The visiting competitors and the 
spectators will have very pleasant memories of this grand festival 
of Empire. 


The following comprised the sub-committee responsible for 
the organisation of Swimming:—Messrs. B. O’Neill (chairman), 
F. W. Grey and N. N. Oldershaw (joint secretaries), Miss L. 
Bridson, Messrs. W. Elwarth, J. C. Kirkland, C. R. Moore and 
W. O. Stockley. 
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Cycling | 
tee of the great interest manifested in the cycling 
contests at the Games was forthcoming from the outset, 
when over 35,000 spectators lined the route of the 100 Kilometre 
Road Race and occupied every point of vantage overlooking the 
course. This event was a wonderful sight all the way and the 
climax came in a remarkably close finish. Run on the second 
day of Games Week, it was a grand introduction to this fine 
sport and to the many track contests that were to follow. 


Riders from England, Scotland, Wales, Canada, Rhodesia, 
Australia and New Zealand competed. A number of competitors 
with outstanding reputations failed to find their best form, while 
some of the lesser known cyclists enhanced their prestige. 


All events were dominated by the powerful Australian team, 
with the exception of the 4000 metre Individual Pursuit Race, in 
which England’s Cyril Cartwright showed his true form to record 
the only victory not registered by the Australians. It was quite 
evident that the Australians arrived with a definite plan of 
attack in each event. Just how well this worked out was demon- 
strated by the final results, when they accounted for 4 firsts, 
3 seconds and 2 thirds. 


Perhaps the most interesting feature was the defeat of the 
reigning amateur sprint champion, 8S. Patterson (Australia) 
by his fellow countryman, Russell Mockridge, who proved himself 
the outstanding cyclist of the series, winning the 1000 metre 
Sprint, the 1000 metre Time Trial, as well as being second in 
the 4000 metre Individual Pursuit. Surely a magnificent per- 
formance. 


The Australians in the road race functioned as a team and 
made sure that’ their sprinter was handily placed in the final 
dash, and H. Sutherland made no mistake. In the Ten Mile 
Track race, too, the team tactics of the Australians were apparent, 
and once again their No. 1 man, W. Heseltine, did not fail the 
side. In these events they received stiff opposition from the 
New Zealand riders, who pushed the Australians to a narrow 
victory. It was fortunate that the Organising Committee had 
provided Photo-Chart equipment for the track events, as the 
placing in the 10-mile race was received with a mild demonstra- 
tion (mostly of disappointment) after the judge had called for 
the photo. This was the first occasion that such equipment had 
been used at a cycle meeting in Australia or New Zealand, and 
thoroughly justified itself. 


The tough 1000 metre Time Trial saw three riders break the 
Games and New Zealand record. Russell Mockridge (Australia) 
gained his victory when he defeated fellow countryman S. 
Patterson by one-tenth of a second, and Englishman T. 
Godwin by another fraction. The 4000 metre Individual Pursuit 
final between Cyril Cartwright (England) and R. Mockridge 
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(Australia) proved a classic. The latter held the advantage for 
the bigger part of the race, only to have victory snatched from 
him, through the steadier riding of Cartwright, over the final 
laps. After the duel, Mockridge remarked that he was not in the 
same class as Cartwright. Coming from such an outstanding 
rider this was a great compliment. 


~" The road race of 100 Kilometres proved to be one of the 
highlights of the Games. Held over the picturesque Parnell 
course of 54 miles per lap, in glorious summer weather, a huge 
crowd of 35, 000 made a picnic day of it. For a great number 
this was their first experience of road racing. Due to the 
efficient patrolling of the course by the traffic officers and white- 
coated official patrols, the route was kept clear, giving riders 
practically the free use of the road. Except for a troublesome 
wind which sprang up in the second half of the race, conditions 
were perfect. Those who were fortunate to witness the final 
dash for the line must have received the thrill of a life-time. 
The seven riders left in the race made their last burst accom- 
panied by a sustained roar from the crowd. All seven men crossed 
the finishing line within seven-tenths of a second. 


The route mapped out for the road race proved to be an 
ideal one; it eliminated, by its thorough test of stamina, all 
possibility of a track-man staying the distance and prevailing in 
the final sprint. The competitors lined up on the flat for the 
start and then had to ascend the road for about three-quarters 
of a mile. The steep descent from this point saw speeds of up 
to 45 miles an hour reached and this impetus carried the cyclists 
to the next climb, a short but stiff one. From this point the 
worst part of the course was left behind, two easy rises being 
comfortably negotiated, with about three miles of flat country 
completing the 54-mile circuit. Practically the whole road surface, 
tar-sealed, furnished an excellent open track, particularly the 
almost straight 2-mile dash to the finishing point. The course 
was not easy, nor was it too severe a test, but it was such as to 


‘ensure success to the best man, especially when a head-wind was 


met with in the latter part of the course half-way through the 
race. The route had been given a good try-out by local cyclists 
and officials on two occasions, so it was not surprising that the 
control was perfect. Spectators on vantage points overlooking 
the start and finishing lines were kept continuously informed by 
loud-speakers of the progress of the contest. 

Promptly at 11 a.m. thirteen riders lined up to commence 
the journey: H. Sutherland, J. Fowler, P. J. Pryor (Australia), 
A. D. Newman, E. R. Holroyd (England), W. Hamilton, L. 


Atkinson (Canada), E. P. Branfield (Rhodesia), J. Hamilton 


(Scotland), M. T. Campbell (Wales), T. R. Carter, E. G. Lambert 
and J. S. Downie (New Zealand). From an even start Carter 
moved to the front and forced the pace up the first hill, but the 
riders stayed together to complete the first lap in 14m. 53s., with 
the exception of Lambert, who, after covering only two miles 
had the misfortune to break a chain. The damage attended to, 
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he carried on to complete the frst lap in 27m. 5s, This mis- 
fortune was a serious blow to the New Zealand team so early in 
the race. 


No real attempt at breakaways occurred in the second lap, 
the riders being content to size each other up. However, this 
circuit saw misfortune strike at the English team when Holroyd 
fell, damaging his machine and forcing him to retire from the 
race. The lead in this lap changed on several occasions. Carter 
was the first past the line in 30m. 8s., but he was closely followed 
by the rest of the field. Lambert completed his second lap 
13m. 15s. behind the group. The first serious attempt at a break- 
away was made by Pryor (Australia) early in the third lap, 


and he held a 300yd. lead half way along the _ straight.. 


The field was led up to this stage by A. D. Newman, with the 
others handy. At the starting point Pryor still maintained his 
lead in 44m. 53s. but with the others closing on him. L. Atkinson 
and W. Hamilton found the pace too severe on this third lap 
and had dropped back. 


Coming up the overhead bridge at the commencement of the 
fourth lap Carter went to the front with Newman and Campbell 
in attendance. Newman took control and forced the pace to over- 
take Pryor on the straight run. J. S. Downie suffered the first 
of his misfortunes on this lap when he fell, to remount and 
soon overtake the field. This lap was completed in 60m. 42s., 
with Newman leading by l15yds. At this stage Sutherland, 
Fowler, Carter, Branfield and Campbell seemed to be remarkably 
fresh and confident. Carter assumed the lead early in this fifth 
lap and maintained it for practically the complete circuit in spite 
of strong challenges by the Australians. At this point Lambert 
was still 500yds. ahead of the main group and making every en- 
deavour to hold them there and so prevent being lapped. The 
journey up to the end of the fifth lap had taken 76m. 41s. 


Up the ramp at the commencement of the sixth circuit, 
Carter was again the dominant figure and at this stage he com- 
menced weaving from one side of the road to the other to 
prevent any rider from sitting on his wheel. Scotland was 
eliminated when Hamilton had the misfortune to fall and retire. 
Another attempt at a breakaway was made by Pryor on the 
second hill, but he was gathered in by the field before the top 
of the climb. Downie shot to the front just before the end of 
the lap, and then he was relieved of the position by Campbell, 
who in turn was too slow for Downie, the latter moving to the 
front in a fast burst, followed by Fowler, Newman, Campbell, 
Pryor, Branfield, Carter and Sutherland. The sixth lap was 
left behind in 92m. 54s. The seventh lap was a comparatively 
quiet one, although several incidents occurred. Branfield, who 
had been riding strongly up to this stage, unshipped his chain 
and lost some 200yds. on the field, and Pryor had a puncture. 
Branfield, after a hard ride, regained the field, and Pryor effected 
repairs and completed the lap in 113m. 17s. against the 109m. 21s. 
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of the main group. Lambert, who had made a gallant lone effort 
to hold off the field after his early misfortune, was caught by the 
others and retired. 

The effort put up by Branfield in regaining the field in the 
previous lap proved too severe and he retired early in the eighth 
lap. Downie suffered his second misfortune when he hit Carter’s | 
rear wheel and fell heavily. He remounted, but was 200yds. | 
behind at one point. The pace was solid, with Campbell riding 
particularly well. Atkinson retired and with the withdrawal of 
W. Hamilton in the previous lap the Canadian team was elimin- 
ated. This circuit was completed in 124m. 57s. Pryor was having 
a hard lone ride and passed the mark at 128m. 17s. The ninth 
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THRILLING FINISH TO THE 100-KILOMETRE ROAD RACE.—H. Suther- 
land (Australia), winning by half a wheel from T. R. Carter (New Zealand) and 
]. Fowler (Australia). P. J. Pryor (Australia), fourth, just failed to get in the 

picture. 


lap was dominated by Carter, who was making every effort to 
| slow the pace down to allow Downie to make up his leeway, and 
| he was rewarded for his efforts when Downie raced up to the 
field. Carter, Sutherland, Fowler, Newman, Campbell and Downie 
appeared to be the only riders with a winning chance at this 
point, for Pryor was still some distance behind. The wind began 
to freshen and was troublesome on the more exposed sections of 
the route. The time for the ninth lap was 141m 5ls. 

A comparatively quiet tenth lap followed, with the riders 
taking refreshments and using sponges. However, J. Fowler 
clapped on the pace on the hill, but the others would not allow 
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a break at this stage. Downie was shaken off and managed to 
regain the field once more. Sutherland, the sprinter of his team, 
was content to keep a rear position and conserve his energy. 
Pryor was putting in a wonderful effort and completed the 
circuit two minutes behind the group, who had taken 158m. 36s. 
None of the riders was prepared to force the pace over the final 
two laps, and this allowed Pryor to gradually close the gap. All 
the competitors, with the exception of Downie, appeared to be 
riding well within themselves. Downie was being dropped on the 
hhills, but was regaining the field on the flats. The eleventh lap 
was completed in 175m. 26s. with Pryor clocking 177m. 6s., and 
again coming up to his field. Then on to the last round. 


The stage was now being set for a real grandstand finish, a 
wonderful effort on the part of the cyclists that had the great 
crowd roaring with excitement. Pryor, after a magnificent lone 
ride, joined the leading group with about a quarter of a mile to 
go. The competitors were closely bunched and then the 
struggle for supremacy began. Carter held only a slight lead 
and he was riding well within himself. Sutherland was right on 
his wheel. Then there was a prolonged roar when Campbell 
made a burst to take the lead and the field appeared to be flat out. 

Campbell was quickly passed by Newman, only to be dis- 
placed in a few yards by Fowler, while Carter and Sutherland 
were right up there in a handy position, both ready to pounce 
when the finishing line was in sight. Fowler eased up slightly 
and swung out and through the gap flew Sutherland with a 
terrific burst. Carter appeared to be caught on the hop a bit by 
the startling turn of events and he seemed to change his mind 
when at first he began to sprint on the outside of Fowler and 
then in a flash swung in and followed Sutherland through. 
Carter then began to sprint in the manner of a real champion. 


In the meantime, with the finishing line a mere 30 yards 
ahead, Sutherland held the lead and looked a certain winner, while 
Fowler and Pryor were also going strongly. So it looked an all- 
Australia finish. But Carter was by no means done with and he 
came at the leaders with a brilliant burst of sheer speed that 
made the spectators gasp. Finishing like the proverbial train, 
the New Zealander in those last few yards overhauled Pryor and 
then Fowler, but the line was too near and he failed to catch 
Sutherland by half a wheel. Fowler and Pryor were right up 
third and fourth respectively, while only yards away were 
Campbell and Newman, with Downie many lengths back. 


What a race! There was only one-tenth of a second separ- 
ating each of the first five riders, the times ranging from 3h. 
13m. 6.4s. to 3h. 138m. 6.8s. Newman clocked 3h. 13m. 7.1s. and 
Downie was 5.6s. behind Newman. It seemed incredible that 
such a wonderful finish could be staged at the end of a very 
testing 100 kilometres and it made this contest one of the out- 
standing events of the Games. All credit to Sutherland, Carter 
and Fowler, but full marks to Pryor and Downie for their 
remarkable efforts in the face of adversity. 
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The time of the race, although not particularly fast, was a 
good one for such a difficult course. A. D. Newman, the English 
rider, who has had considerable experience in this type of race, 
stated that it was the cleanest contest that he had ever competed 
in. 


With a memorable road race entered into the history of 
British Empire Games achievements, the track riders had their 
turn at the Western Springs Stadium on the evenings of February 
7, 9 and 11 (closing night). The attendances were very good, 
culminating in a capacity crowd on the final occasion for the 
last events and the imposing closing ceremony. 


The concrete racing track, admirably situated four miles 
from the centre of the city, proved to be an excellent venue 
for the events. All overseas riders were quit happy with the 
track, and Mr. E. J. Southcott, vice-president of the U.C.I, the 
world’s controlling body of cycling, remarked that he would like 
to transfer the ground as it was to England. Constructed in 
1930, the track is 514.74yds. to the lap, with straights of ap- 
proximately 100yds. and the banking on the bends capable of 
holding speeds of up to 45 miles an hour. 

The 1000 Metre Time Trial, probably the most severe of all 
track cycling events as a test of speed and stamina, as each 
rider has to race the 1000 metres alone against the watch, was 
the first track event to be finalised. With riders of the calibre 
of S. Patterson (Australia), R. Mockridge (Australia), T. C. 
Godwin (England), E. P. Branfield (Rhodesia), C. Cartwright 
(England), as well as L. Lock (New Zealand), the contest proved 
to be very open, two-tenths of a second separating the first three 
riders. The winning ride of Russell Mockridge (Australia) was 
an outstanding effort, for he lowered the Games record by 1.8s. 
and the N.Z. record by eight-tenths of a second. Australia also 
filled second position with S. Patterson recording one-tenth of a 
second slower than Mockridge and England’s T. C. Godwin a 
further one-tenth of a second behind in third place. Undoubtedly 
a remarkable finish to such an event. 


S. Patterson (Australia) sacrificed something when he of- 
fered to ride while some of the track lights were out through a 
technical fault. To do so under such circumstances and 
not keep the public waiting speaks volumes for the sportsman- 
ship of this popular competitor. For purposes of comparison the 
distance can be broken up into three parts—from the starting line 
to the finishing line (192.48ft.), to the finish line with a complete 
lap to be covered, and finally the complete distance. 

E. Evans (Rhodesia) was the first rider to make his effort. 
From the slowest start of the series, 8.6s., he reached the bell 
in 42.5s. and the total journey in lm. 18.8s. L. P. Lock (New 
Zealand) from a moderate start of 8.1s. and a further moderate 
ride to the bell in 41.2s., put in a good last lap of 35s., to complete 
the distance in 1m. 16.2s., which placed him fifth. 

R. Mockridge (Australia), after his riding earlier was natu- 
rally a centre of attraction when he took the track. From a 
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fairly fast start of 7.8s., he reached the bell in 38.7s. and then 
showed his pace to reel off the final lap in 34.7s., to give him 
the championship in 1m. 13.4s., which lowered both records. 
T. C. Godwin, the English hope, did not disappoint his followers. 
With the fastest get-away of the series, 7.5s., he was also the 
fastest rider to the bell in 38.3s. However, he slowed slightly in 
the final lap, which he completed in 35.3s. to give him 1m. 13.6s. 
and third place. K. Bennett (Rhodesia), who arrived with a fine 
reputation, started with the good time of 7.7s., but slowed to 
return 40.8s. at the bell and a final lap of 37.8s. for a total 
time of Im. 18.6s. C. M. Simpson (New Zealand), the youngest 
rider at the Games, produced a useful 7.8s. and then 40.9s. to 
the bell. A speedy last lap of 35.6s. gave him a total of 1m. 16.5s., 
which placed him sixth equal with R. A. Geldard (England). A 
deflated tyre over the last 200yds. probably deprived Simpson of a 
higher placing. 

C. Cartwright (England), with his usual slow start of 8.0s., 
reached the bell in 40.9s., but clapped on the pace over the 
full lap to record the fastest final lap in 34.2s., which gave him 
a total time of 1m. 15.1s. and earned him fourth place. J. 
Millman (Canada), after a moderate start in 7.9s., reached the 
bell in 40.5s. and faded over the final lap to record 1m. 18.2s. 
S. W. Patterson (Australia), who was at this stage considered 
the only rider to have a chance of upsetting either Mockridge 
or Godwin, started with a slow 8.0s., and followed this with a 
good 39.2s. to the bell. A fast 34.3s. last lap was good enough 
to record 1m. 13.5s. and give him second place. L. Atkinson 
(Canada) was outclassed when he took 8.0s. for the first stage, 
followed by 41.5s.and a total time of Im. 20.5s. R. Carmichael 
(Australia), the youngest of his team, also took 8.0s. for the 
first stage, 41.5s. to the bell and a total time of lm. 19.5s. R. A. 
Geldard (England), after a very slow start of 8.4s., reached the 
bell in a useful 40.8s. and put in a good last lap of 35.7s. to 
make his time 1m. 16.5s., equal with Simpson for sixth. E. L. G. 
Hughes (New Zealand) commenced with a fair 7.9s. and reached 
the bell in a good 39.8s., to complete his final lap in 37.5s. for a 
time of 1m. 17.1s. W. Hamilton (Canada) took 8.1s to reach the 
line and 42.0s. to the bell, finally recording 1m. 19.8s. for the full 
distance. E. P. Branfield with a useful start of 7.9s. took 40.9s. 
to reach the bell and finished his effort in 1m. 19.9s. 

Included in the Games for the first time, the 4000 Metre 
Individual Pursuit Race proved to be one of the most exciting 
on the programme. The starters included Cyril Cartwright 
(England), who had been placed second in the World Amateur 
Championship a few months earlier, R. Mockridge (Australia), 
a proved champion prior to this event, and L. P. Lock, the New 
Zealand title-holder and record breaker. There were four other 
competitors: J. Hamilton (Scotland), W. Hamilton (Canada), 
E. P. Branfield (Rhodesia) and M. T. Campbell (Wales). 

The first round was held on the first evening. The first heat 
was between J. Hamilton and L. P. Lock. This was the closest 
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race in the first round. Lock held the advantage for the greater 
part of the journey, but over the closing stages Hamilton caught 
him and drew away to win in 5m. 26.7s., compared to Lock’s 
5m. 29.6s. C. Cartwright showed what was to be expected of 
him when he lapped W. Hamilton in the second race. Riding in 
his smooth, effortless style and tucked well down on his machine, 
Cartwright caught Hamilton before the end of the event. This 
gave him the race, but his opponent completed the distance in 
5m. 43s. R. Mockridge found considerable opposition when he 
met E. P. Branfield in the third race. Mockridge established a 
comfortable lead and over the final laps was content to watch 
Branfield and ride hard enough to maintain his advantage. 
Mockridge ran out the winner in 5m. 40s. against Branfield’s 
5m. 48.1s. M. T. Campbell was the unfortunate rider in this 
round, as the uneven number left a lone rider who had to go 
against the watch without opposition. However, the crowd 
rendered vocal encouragement for his complete ride. He was re- 
quired to better the time of the fastest loser in the previous heats 
to qualify for the semi-finals. This he failed to do; he recorded 
5m. 40.4s. 


The semi-finals took place on the second evening and saw 
Cartwright oppose Lock, while in the second race Mockridge 
competed against J. Hamilton. The race between Cartwright 
and Lock was one of the highlights of the evening. Lock started 
with a grand burst of speed and opened up a very useful lead 
early in the race. With less than 1000 metres to be covered Lock 
held an advantage of 30yds. Naturally excitement ran high with 
the local champion holding such an advantage. However, Cart- 
wright, who is renowned as a slow starter but a terrific finisher, 
lived up to his reputation by his wonderful judgment and even 
riding. He gradually shortened Lock’s advantage and passed 
him to win in 5m. 21.2s. compared with Lock’s 5m, 34s. The 
second semi-final was between Mockridge and Hamilton. This 
proved to be closer than the previous race. Hamilton by steady 
riding held an advantage of nearly 20yds. with 700 metres to 
go, when Mockridge unleashed a powerful burst to run out the 
winner in 5m. 28s. to Hamilton’s 5m. 29.8s. 


The finals were held on the last evening of the carnival— 
and were the opening events. These proved to be as thrilling as 
anticipated. Tension was high as Cartwright and Mockridge took 
their places on the track. From the gun Mockridge clapped on 
the pace and established an early lead. As the race progressed, 
it became clear that Cartwright’s steady riding would wear down 
the Australian. Gradually Cartwright commenced to overtake his 
opponent and then draw away from him to win in 5m. 16.3s. 
and establish a Games record as well as setting a new New 
Zealand record. Mockridge recorded 5m. 27s. Reviewing the 
event after the race, Cartwright stated that Mockridge had had 
him worried in the early part of the final, but that he was 
depending on his steadier tactics to carry him to victory. Mock- 
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ridge, when congratulating Cartwright on his victory, stated 
that he was not in the same class as the winner in this event. | 


In the run-off for third place between L. P. Lock and J. 
Hamilton, Lock surprised even his most ardent supporters when | 
he won, for Hamilton had previously defeated him in the first 
round. Strangely enough Lock’s winning time was the same 
as Hamilton’s in the first round, 5m. 26.7s. | 

| 


The surprise of the 1000 Metre Sprint was the defeat of 
World Champion S. Patterson (Australia) by the very versa- 
tile Russell Mockridge (Australia) who proved to be the best 
all-round rider to take part in the Games. They filled first and 
second places in both the sprint and 1000 Metre Time Trial. 
Mockridge, with his effortless style of riding throughout the 
series, proved his superiority over sprinters and time trialists | 


——— 


alike. His defeat of Patterson in two straight heats was re- 
markable, for he beat him from the back and from the front, 
something not many sprinters in world class could do. 


The big disappointment in this event was the failure of the 
English riders. Perhaps too much was expected of them after 
travelling 13,000 miles by sea. T. C. Godwin, who accounted for C. 
Bazzano (Australia) in the first round, was defeated in the | 
quarter-finals by New Zealand Junior Champion D. C. H. Olive, 
who won in two straight heats. R. A. Geldard (England), while | 
not pretending to be a top-line sprinter, was beaten by K. Bennett | 


Members of Great Britain's Cycling Team disembarking from steamer at Auckland. 
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(Rhodesia) in round one and was again beaten in the re-selection 
heat by E. Evans (Rhodesia) and E. Oland (Canada). By the time 
the quarter-finals were decided the English team had been elim- 
inated. As expected, the Australians Mockridge and Patterson 
reached the finals rather comfortably. The New Zealanders, 
A. W. Stonex, G. R. Avery and D. C. H. Olive, performed well, 
especially the two younger riders, Avery and Olive, who fought 
it out for third place. Stonex was beaten by Mockridge in the 
first round, but came back through the re-selection heats when 
he was second in the final to Bazzano. Stonex drew Patterson 
in the quarter-finals and was beaten in two straight heats. 
Avery beat Oland in the first round, while Olive had clear-cut 
victories over E. Evans (Rhodesia) and J. Millman (Canada). 


The finals were contested on the last evening. In the first 
heat Patterson trailed Mockridge and tried coming round him, 
but Mockridge with his smooth relaxed style of riding held him 
off to win narrowly but well in 12.3s. for the final 220yds. In 
heat two Patterson resorted to different tactics and preferred 
to take the lead at the 220yd. mark. Once again Mockridge was 
not to be denied and as these two riders flashed into the straight 
it was clear that Mockridge was the stronger of the two. He 
flashed by for his second victory and the Games Title. The 
time for the final 220yds. was 12.8s. 


The run-off for third place between the two New Zealanders 
G. A. Avery and D. C. H. Olive was also a fine display of sprint- 
ing. These two riders staged a battle royal in the first match 
race with Avery the winner by a narrow margin in 13.2s. The 
second match was also a thriller, with Olive this time reversing 
the decision by inches. The crowd was excited during the run- 
ning of the deciding contest. When the pace was clapped on in 
the back straight they really let themselves go and amidst all this 
shouting and uproar the two local riders fought it out neck-and- 
neck for the honour of third place. Avery proved superior, but 
he was hard pressed to hold off Olive, who, although only a 
junior, gave a first class performance. The time was 12.6s. 


The 10-Mile Unpaced Track Race was the last on the cycling 
programme, and incidentally it highlighted an excellent week of 
international sport. The result of the race was in doubt until 
such time as the chief judge received the photo-finish, which 
gave the victory to Australia by the narrowest of margins over 
New Zealand. The field lined up as follows: T. C. Godwin, R. A. 
Geldard, C. Cartwright (England), W. Heseltine, K. J. Caves, B. 
Coombs (Australia), F. T. Tredrea, L. P. Lock, A. C. Dean (New 
Zealand), E. P. Branfield (Rhodesia) and W. Hamilton (Canada). 


From an even start this event became interesting at once 
with breakaways by the various teams, with the exception of the 
Australians, who were evidently riding to a pre-arranged scheme 
and were prepared to allow the other riders to make the pace. 
Cartwright and Godwin made an early attempt at a break, al- 
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though at this stage they were merely testing out the field. 
Geldard and Branfield both had the misfortune to puncture 
and they changed to spare machines and pursued the field, but 
after gallant attempts they were lapped and then retired. Gel- 
dard, the English 25-mile champion, was one of those expected 
to take part in the finish. 


The New Zealand trio rode particularly well as a team, with 
Dean always ready to help his team mates to overtake any 
group of riders who had made the break. Lock seemed to be 
the New Zealander with the best chance of victory, and he was 
always ready to force the pace. Godwin (an English inter- 
national rider) never seemed to settle down, and he stated after 
the event that it was the roughest race of its kind that he had 
ever competed in. However, he was unable to go with his 
fellow countryman Cartwright when he made his effort with 
two laps to go. Cartwright, after his initial effort, weakened at 
the end of the race, and his winning ride against Mockridge in 
the 4000 Metre Individual Pursuit Race undoubtedly took toll of 
his reserve energy. With three laps ahead the New Zealand team 
moved to the front and positioned themselves for the final sprint. 
However, Cartwright made a fast forward move, only to find 
that his team mate Godwin was not able to go with him. This 
was a blow to the English hopes. 


The pace was really on for the last two rounds and as the 
bell went for the final lap the Australians moved to the attack. 
Caves was the first to show out as the field entered the back 
straight, with the others following him closely. Lock was several 
positions in the rear and on the inside of the track. However, 
he worked into the clear to go with Caves and on entering the 
home stretch put in a strong challenge. It looked as if he would 
register the first win for New Zealand. However, W. Heseltine, 
who had been saving himself for the final dash, came with a 
wonderful burst of sustained speed to get up right on the line 
to snatch victory from Lock by one inch, Caves crossed the line 
in third position, with Godwin, who was finishing faster than any 
other rider, in fourth place. The time of 23m. 23.4s. lowered the 
Games 10-mile unpaced record, which was made by W. W. 
Maxfield (England) in Sydney in 1938. 


So ended the 1950 British Empire Games on a note of great 
excitement as the riders fought out a terrific finish. For such 
an International meeting to be carried through three track 
sessions and a road race, without any incident of an unpleasant 
nature, was remarkable, and great credit goes to every rider who 
competed for his excellent sportsmanship. The control of the 
cycling events left nothing to be desired. 


The following comprised the sub-committee responsible for 
the organisation of Track and Road Cycling:—Messrs. C. J. 
Cronk (chairman), L. Wilson (secretary), F. J. Casey, A. W. 
Gooder, R. MceM. Linn, J. S. MacDermott and P. N. Robinson. 
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Rewing 


N°? happier choice than the venue of the Games Rowing at 
- Lake Karapiro could have been made by the Organising 
Committee. It was a bold decision, for other claims had been 
lodged, one with good financial backing, the only drawback in 


that offer being a failure to obtain a straight course for its full 
length. 


Lake Karapiro, fed by the Waikato River, was a man-made 
water-way, an important link in the comprehensive hydro-electric 
power scheme for the northern province. Its distance from the 
Empire Games headquarters at Auckland was 100 miles, but in 
these days of modern transport that was not a very long way. 


There is no doubt that the decision in favour of Lake Kara- 
piro was responsible for the great success of the rowing festival. 
The Organising Committee was fully cognisant of the vast 
amount of preparation that was required; there was the course 
itself, an admirable one, but practically no facilities. An ex- 
tensive scheme was undertaken, which meant a lot of bull-dozing 
work, reconditioning of hutments and the erection of new struc- 
tures to house competitors and officials satisfactorily, and to 
provide accommodation for the thousands of cars and the many 
more thousands of spectators. 


No time was lost in making these preparations once the 
decision was made and by the date set for the arrival of the first 
oarsmen at the camp the work was almost completed. Mr. W. 
Stevenson, who had superintended the alterations, improvements 
and reconstruction, was appointed camp manager and largely due 
to his keenness and organising ability The Day found everything 
in readiness. The rowing officials too had played their part so 
well that it was a real triumph of planning and execution. 


Lake Karapiro is a beautiful spot at any time, surrounded 
as it is by delightful rural country. With a vast crowd on the 
slopes overlooking the course the scene presented a picture of 
animated colour in a happy vista, in which each one of the 30,000 
spectators played a part. Present too were many old oarsmen, 
champions of the past, mixing with present-day exponents and 
budding champions. And over all there hung the air of expect- 
ancy. The competitive side of the regatta had its big moments, 
commencing with the very first event, in which the struggle for 
Supremacy between two magnificent eight-oar crews had the 
crowd on its toes with excitement and the cheering continued 
until the result was made known only through the decision of 
the judge. 

If anything was lacking at Karapiro, it was the small number 
of countries represented in the contest, although there were 
51 oarsmen competing. In the main competition was restricted 
to Australia and New Zealand, who participated in all five events, 
with England competing in three and South Africa in one. There 
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were four competitors in the Single Sculls, three in the Eight-Oar 
and Double Sculls and two in the remaining two races. However, 
what was missing in the way of numbers was compensated for 
in the keenness of the oarsmen, which made for fine contests. 
Australia won four events and New Zealand one. 


Immediately prior to the opening of the Games, the free and 
easy, almost boyish atmosphere at Lake Karapiro camp became 
just a little tighter, a bit quieter, as the competitors completed 
their training and were fully fit for the fray, the struggle that 
was to bring with it rewards and disappointments—the climax 
to a strenuous period of preparation. But it could not destroy 
the splendid feeling of good fellowship which pervaded the camp 
from first to last. 


The Australian, South African and New Zealand crews 
entered camp over the week-end of January 21, and the main 
English party a week later. Unfortunately the English eight-oar 
shell, oars and fittings did not arrive together and consequently 
it was only four days before the actual racing that the English 
crew had their first row in their own craft. In the meantime they 
used a borrowed racing shell and oars. The 14 crews (three eights, 
two fours, three double scullers, two pairs and four single scul- 
lers) lost no time in settling down to their final work. Training 
schedules were drawn up—a code of course etiquette necessary 
with so many crews and coaching launches using the water at 
the same periods was agreed on—coaching launches were ar- 
ranged and the general daily routine of the camp finalised after 
consultation with the camp manager. 


In the first week of training a head wind made the conditions 
somewhat uncomfortable for the oarsmen, although not at any 
time were crews unable to train. The fact that the majority had 
arranged for an evening practice, by which time the water was 
always smooth, provided opportunity for racing on broken as well 
as on still water, in preparation for either condition on the vital 
day. It should be noted, however, that the absolute fairness and 
suitability of the water on the day was in the sole discretion of 
a committee representing the competing countries. 


A novel full-course handicap test for the five different classes 
of boats was brought to Karapiro by the Australians. After hav- 
ing calculated the average winning time for each of the five 
classes taken over many Olympic and international results a 
handicap system was computed which suggested that— 

(1) An Eight is 87 seconds faster than a single sculler, 

(2) A Four with Cox is 35 seconds faster than a single sculler, 

(3) A Double Sculler (no Cox) is 34 seconds faster than a 
single sculler, 

(4) A Pair Oar (no Cox) is about as fast as a single sculler. 

When all five classes happen to be up to standard the com- 
plete field of five should finish almost in a line. There is some 
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merit in this idea where, in their final preparations, crews are 
unable to obtain full-course racing except against the clock. It 
was used several times by the Australian and New Zealand teams 
each with five crews. 


The oarsmen arrived at Karapiro with only finishing-off 
training needed. Apart from odd variations in the training times 
of crews for a relaxation break or a trip to some place of interest, 
the daily scene on the lake followed a fairly even pattern. The 
eights had some long rows in the early period, but then settled 
down with the other crews to concentrate on sustained bursts at 
a high rating with occasional full courses. Much time was spent 
in practice starts. As the day of the regatta approached the train- 
ing distances became shorter but more intensive. 


Numerous coaching launches furrowed and refurrowed with 
long white wake the smooth waters of the lake, each launch 
glued to its own shell, each with its coach concentrating fiercely 
with eye and megaphone on his own charge. Over those last few 
days the tempo of training mounted steadily, coaches consulted 
stopwatches incessantly and checked ratings and timed trial runs. 
Hoarse-voiced coxswains exhorted their crews to the last stroke 
as they finished. their final full courses. The oarsmen toiled and 
perspired in silence. 


For days before the races famous oarsmen and scullers from 
all parts of New Zealand, very many of international repute and 
experience, began to arrive at the camp. Unobtrusively they slip- 
ped into the rhythm of the training operations and swelled the 
gallery of “bank” experts. Equipped with stopwatches and binocu- 
lars, critically observing style and keenly debating prospects, 
literally morning, afternoon and early evening, nothing but row- 
ing. mattered just then to those ‘old timers’. 


On the eve of the regatta all crews were officially weighed 
and that night, for the last time, the lights went out at 9.30 
o'clock; all but the arc lamps concentrating on the boat area, 
over which the watchman was on duty guarding £4000 worth of 
racing shells and equipment. 


Even as the competitors of the morrow slept the first motor- 
cars of a great trek to Karapiro were already on the move from 
distant parts, as far as 300 miles afield. Shortly after midnight 
the first cars slipped through the gates and were soon carefully 
parked in the choicest positions. As early as 3 a.m. some of the 
early arrivals were pitching tents to snatch a few hours’ sleep; 
travel-weary enthusiasts were boiling the billy for a refreshing 
cup of tea before trying to sleep. Some of the early comers slept 
on the lake banks in sleeping bags. With the breaking of a grey 
dawn the number of cars along the main highways to Karapiro 
increased, and an hour before the first race at 11.30 a.m. the 
traffic became a solid mass crawling bumper to bumper along 
the 4-mile road from the neighbouring town of Cambridge (so 
typically English) to the lakeside. 
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Just before the opening event, nearly all the 30,000 spectators 
had settled down on the terraces, many lunching in picnic fashion, 
able to follow the races as they lounged comfortably on the gentle 
slopes. The fierce February sun was robbed of its power by a 
ceiling of light cloud which it pierced only occasionally during 
the day. The bunting around the Vice-Regal and official enclosures, 
side-shows here and there, huge white refreshment marquees, 
the cream-flannelled officials on land and in launches moving to 
their appointed stations—it was a never-to-be-forgotten spectacle. 
The first thrill was at hand, as the Eights moved gracefully down 
to the waiting starter for the opening event. 


At the precise starting time the three entrants for the Hight 
Oar Shell, 2000 metres—England, Australia and New Zealand— 
were lying at the start. Australia had drawn No. 1 lane nearest 
the west bank; total weight 1420lb., average weight 12st. 94lb., 
average age 254 years. New Zealand (centre lane), weight 1440lb., 
average weight, 12st. 12lb., average age 21 years. England were 
in number 3 lane; weight 1484lb., average weight 13st. 34lb., 
average age 283 years. 


Conditions were first class, with a slight north-westerly 
breeze blowing across and diagonally down the course, adding that 
touch of life to the water which most oarsmen prefer. The effect 
of the following beam breeze above water level, did, however, 
call for a degree of watermanship and boat control which chal- 
lenged the skill and oarsmanship expected of crews of inter- 
national standard. Only if surface conditions had been oily flat 
could they have been better. 


The scene was a tense one as the starter took control of 
the crews and ordered them to back on to their respective starting 
platforms, there to be held at the stern by the official holder, 
bows in perfect line. The umpire’s launch and official boats were 
ready to manoeuvre quickly into position behind the sprinting 
crews. The voice of the starter alone broke the stillness. Bang! 
And the race was on. 


They were off as 24 flashing blades struck together. The 
swirling white waters successively faded and quickly merged 
into the lake once more as stroke followed stroke in an all-out 
initial sprint. The three shells were comparatively slow to move 
for the first two strokes, but then rising on top of the water 
quickly worked up tremendous pace. Australia shot into a slight 
lead from New Zealand with the first stroke and with each of 
the following six strokes increased the advantage until at 50 
metres their magnificent initial burst and precision had taken 
half a length from the New Zealanders. England, rating several 
points lower than New Zealand, were already losing inches with 
each stroke but, hanging grimly to the New Zealand boat, had 
conceded no more than a canvas (12-13ft.) after the first 100 
metres. New Zealand in turn was fighting hard to hold the par- 
alysing pace of the Australians, still inching almost impercept- 
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ibly ahead. The pattern of the race was already forming. Slowly 
but steadily the Australian eight widened the margin over 
New Zealand and steadily too the comparatively greater pace of 
the latter crew drew them away from England, until at 500 
metres Australia had a 40 feet lead from New Zealand with 
England a full boat’s length (60 feet) behind New Zealand in 
third position. In the first all-out burst at the gun Australia and 
New Zealand had rated 40 strokes per minute and England 38 
and all had maintained that terrific rate until approaching the 
quarter distance (500 metres) when all three strokes steadied— 
Australia at 35, New Zealand at 36, and England at 33-34. 


Australia had established a tactical advantage by forcing 
such an early lead. They had to try to hold their margin and 
while conserving their physical reserves, to concede as little of 
their lead as possible in resisting the imminent challenges as New 
Zealand and England sought to retrieve the water they had lost. 
Australia would then be able, perhaps, to sprint near the finish 
from a crew or crews which had been compelled to draw deeply on 
their strength in order to keep within striking distance of the 
leaders. Both New Zealand and England on the other hand were 
at an early disadvantage and were committed to a gruelling race 
from behind. In making up the leeway they had to try to con- 
serve sufficient strength to sustain a sprint over the last part of 
the race if the leaders were still able to fight it out. 


ONE OF THE MOST EXCITING CONTESTS OF THE GAMES.~Australia 
winning the 8-Oar Race by a foot from New Zealand, 
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As the boats flashed into the second quarter the three crews 
were swinging along beautifully together with clean crisp blade 
work and even body form. The English crew in particular, with 
their erect posture and long orthodox body swing fore and aft 
looked most attractive. They still were unable to keep with their 
opponents, however, and were slipping back with clear water now 
visible between their bow and the New Zealand rudder. A short 
distance after 500 metres New Zealand first held the pace of the 
Australian boat and then stroke by stroke very slowly began to 
cut down the Australian 40ft. advantage. At the 1000 metre 
point New Zealand had won back 10 feet, but the Australian bow 
was still a half length (30ft.) ahead. Australia continued to row 
magnificently with beautiful rhythm, yet were fully extended 
io hoid off the New Zealand challenge; the determination and 
combined power of the home crew, now moving like a well-oiled 
machine, rnust secure results. The bow man of the New Zealand 
eight inched past the Number 4 in the Australian boat, then 
past Number 3, past Number 2. Nothing the Australian crew did 
could stop that bow from creeping up. Something must crack 
surely, for the pace was terrific. 


The form of both crews was still amazingly good as they bore 
down on the 1500 metre buoy, Australia holding grimly to 
a short canvas lead, with England battling courageously but now 
almost three lengths behind the leaders. As the shells flew past 
the 1500 metres the New Zealand stroke jumped his rating up by 
two points to 38 and surprising the Australian crew, rating 35-36, 
drew level with the leaders for the first time in the contest. The 
Australians responded and held the challenge tenaciously as the 
two bows raced for the finishing line. 


What a race! Stroke for stroke, the bows locked in line, the 
Australian and New Zealand boats waged a terrific fight. First 
one and then the other nosed a few inches ahead. Every ounce 
of strength left to the 16 men was thrown desperately into the 
due}. One hundred and fifty feet from the line New Zealand were 
a few feet ahead, but with five strokes to go Australia made a 
superhuman effort and irresistibly their bow began to move up 
on the New Zealand craft. The spectators were in a frenzy. Could 
New Zealand hold the slender lead? Would Australia do it? 


Then the gun went. Australia had won the finest and most 
thrilling eight-oar race in the history of British Empire Games 
by a bare foot. Thus ended a classic contest between two splendid 
and superbly fit rowing combinations. England, following the 
chain of misfortune with their racing shell and equipment, had 
rowed a most gallant race from behind, and were three and a-half 
lengths away third. The official time was 6m. 27s. 

With water conditions very similar to those for the Eight-Oar 
contest, the following scullers backed on to their starting plat- 
forms in this order for the Sculling title:— 

Australia (M. T. Wood), 13st. 6lb.; England (A. Rowe), 12st. 
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10lb.; South Africa (I. R. G. Stephen), 10st. 6lb.; New Zealand 
(T. Hegglun), 12st. 9b. 


In Mervyn Wood, one of the outstanding amateur sportsmen 
in the world and the acknowledged World Single Sculling Cham- 
pion (holding, as he did, the triple crowns of Royal Henley Dia- 
mond Sculls, 1948 Olympic Single Sculling Champion and holder 
of the Philadelphia Gold Cup, symbolising the Amateur Sculling 
Championship of the World), the remaining competitors were 
faced with a particularly difficult task in annexing the British 
Empire title. 


Wood and Hegglun began a little more smartly than Rowe 
and Stephen, but Rowe soon went into a slight lead after four 
or five strokes with nothing between the others. Rowe was rating 
34-386, and then Wood, with long sweeping strokes at 30 began to 
thrust ahead. After half a minute’s rowing Wood had taken a 
lead of nearly one length from Rowe, while Stephen and Hegglun 
were still sprinting hard just behind Rowe. Then Wood dramatic- 
ally made a faulty stroke and nearly came to disaster. Before he 
recovered the mercurial Rowe had flashed past and went into 
almost a length’s lead with Wood, Stephen and Hegglun almost 
in line. Having quickly settled down again and obtained control 
over his frail shell, Wood, sculling with tremendous power, went 
after Rowe, leaving Stephen and Hegglun still contesting every 
inch and with nothing between them. 

Although Rowe was sculling with great dash and getting 
pace, Wood cut down his lead at every stroke and at 400 
metres had drawn level. Stephen and Hegglun were still together 
three parts of a length back, sculling strongly. At 500 metres 
Wood was again leading Rowe slightly and the fierce battle con- 
tinued between the two leaders, with Wood’s steady machine-like 
power more than a match for the dash and quicker stroking of 
the Englishman. Rowe gave his all, but the Olympic champion 
went relentlessly to a length lead. Then clear water began to 
open up between his stern and the bow of Rowe’s skiff. At the 
half distance Wood was half a length of clear water ahead of 
Rowe, with a length to Stephen, who had finally forced three- 
quarters of a length from Hegglun. 

From the 1000 metre mark it was apparent that Wood could 
be beaten only in the event of some untoward happening. His lead 
steadily increased as he continued to drive his fragile shell with 
his powerful legs and body swing. Still rating three or four 
strokes below the field at 26, Wood was content to “sit on” his 
lead of 25 lengths from Rowe, while Stephen had been gradually 
improving his position at the expense of Hegglun. At the 1500 
metre point there was clear water between Rowe, Stephen and 
Hegglun. 

In the run from the three-quarter distance to the finishing 
line, Wood lifted his stroking rate from 26 to 30 for 300 metres, 
and further increased his lead over Rowe. He then dropped to 27 
to hold, seemingly quite comfortably, his advantage of 34 lengths 
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for the remaining 200 metres. Although Rowe’s finishing burst 
made no impression on Wood, it enabled him to cross the line 
in second place a good four lengths ahead of Stephen. The rugged 
Hegglun challenged Stephen for third place over the final 200 
metres, but failed to overtake him by a length. The winner’s time 
was 7m. 46.8s. 


Lined up for the Four-Oar Shell (with cox), 2000 metres, 
were two crews, Australia (average weight 12st. 54lb., average 
age 244 years), and New Zealand (average weight 12st. Tlb., 
average age 224 years). They were two experienced and evenly 
matched crews. In this Empire contest the oarsmen were to re- 
enact the hard and closely fought duels which they had waged 
in Sydney in 1948 as members of the Haberfield and Aramoho 
Clubs’ senior eights respectively. 


The crews struck the water together, and watching each other 
closely and with great respect, spurted furiously to force an early 
lead. The stroke men in each boat rated 40 to the minute and im- 
parted tremendous life and dash to their crews. For the first 
few strokes the bows remained dead in line. Then the Australian 
bow showed out in front and slowly gained a lead of a canvas 
(about 12 feet). The Australian crew was rowing with great 
vigour and dash. After the frenzy of the starting burst had given 
place to the normal racing rhythm necessary for the major part 
of the distance the slight advantage secured by Australia was 
steadily reduced as the New Zealand four settled at about 34 into 
their most efficient rating. 


The natural strength and power in the New Zealand boat 
was now seen at its best and their even length, strong leg drive 
and combination slowly pushed their bow ahead. A terrific battle 
continued, for although the Australians had lost their early lead 
they were still strong and rowing with dash and rare determin- 
ation. There was clear water in favour of New Zealand at the 
half distance (1000 metres), but they were certainly being 
pushed every inch of the way and could not afford to slacken in 
the slightest degree. 


Australia threw out challenge after challenge and their 
opponents held them off so effectively that they had actually 
increased their advantage to two lengths at the 1500 metres. 
Here the Australian stroke quickened and calling on his crew 
for yet another effort commenced to move up on the New 
Zealand boat. Again the New Zealanders fought back and re- 
gained the advantage they had lost temporarily. Australia con- 
tinued to press with every stroke, but the power, steadiness and 
determination of New Zealand would not be denied and they 
crossed the finishing line winners by two lengths from a gallant 
Australian four. Although the margin was a comfortable one: in 
rowing assessment, nevertheless it was a particularly gruelling 
contest for both crews; they were thoroughly rowed out at the 
gun, The time was 7m. 17.4s. 
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The positions at the start of the Double Sculls (coxswainless) 
2000 metres, were New Zealand (average weight 11st. 64lb., aver- 
age age 253 years), number one; England (average weight 12st. 
OSlb., average age 31 years) ; and Australia (average weight 12st. 
103$lb., average age 28 years). 


At the gun the crews struck the water together, all sculling 
with splendid combination, the precision of the blades as they 
entered and left the water being well-nigh perfect. The sus- 
tained dash of the Englishmen and the New Zealanders for 
the first 300 metres was giving them both slightly more pace 
than the heavier and slower-stroking Australians. At 300 metres 
the New Zealand crew, combining very nicely, had moved into 
a canvas lead over England, yet the power and strength of the 
Australian crew was even now beginning to assert itself, and as 
the field passed the quarter distance Australia were in command 
half a length in the lead from New Zealand, wiih England back 
a further half length. 


With no apparent effort at 28 Australia continued to move 
away easily from the other two crews, both of whom were still 
rating 4 to 6 points higher than Mervyn Wood and his partner, 
who were proving very formidable opponents. At 1200 metres 
Australia led New Zealand by one length, with clear water back 
to England, who were now dropping back slowly. 


Schneider and Simonson (New Zealand) were really putting 
up a grand effort and had established a marked advantage over 
the Englishmen, but they were unable to overhaul the Austral- 
ians. The leaders continued to maintain an easy machine-like 
swing with a terrific leg drive and perfect combination at a lower 
rating than their opponents. As they shot past the 1500 metres 
Wood and Riley had complete command of the race. New Zealand 
were now a good two lengths behind Australia, with Tinegate 
and Brown (England) who had struck an erratic steering patch, 
‘ trailing another 23 lengths away. 


Entering the final 500 metres all crews increased the pres- 
sure, but in spite of every effort by New Zealand and England, 
Australia continued to forge ahead and went on evenly and 
steadily to gain another Empire Victory by four lengths from 
New Zealand, who crossed the line at least two lengths ahead of 
England. The time was 7m. 22s. 


The Pair-Oar (coxswainless), 2000 metres, was a duel be- 
tween the two contestants, Australia (average weight 11st. 94lb., 
average age 33 years), and New Zealand (average weight 12st. 
10lb., average age 23 years). The Australian pair, who had 
Olympic experience, went into the iead right from the starting 
gun, although both crews rated almost 40 strokes to the minute. 
After the first burst the crews settled down at 36 strokes per 
minute, but at 500 metres there was clear water between the 
Australian stern and the New Zealand bow. 
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Entering the second quarter the New Zealanders—who were 


‘rudderless by choice and thus were relying entirely on their blade 


combination and balance to maintain direction—experienced some 
difficulty in keeping on a straight course against the slight cross 
wind, and at the same time getting maximum pace. The Austral- 
ians who used a rudder to assist their steering appeared to have 
no trouble and continued almost merrily on the straight and 
narrow line to the 2000 metres finish. With great dash and superb 
confidence the Australian pair maintained a steady 36 and at half 
way had established a clear superiority of four lengths over the 
New Zealanders. In spite of every effort by the New Zealand 
crew they were no match for their opponents, who carried on 
to the finish demonstrating in copy book fashion the difficult art 
of coxswainless pair-oar rowing, which requires combination, 
watermanship and steering of a high order. As they entered the 
final quarter the New Zealanders made a great effort to improve 
their position, but when the gun went the Australian boat still 
had a clear-cut margin of five lengths. The time was 7m. 58s. 

A wonderful day for New Zealand rowing men, oarsmen and 
officials alike, was over. It is a tribute to the organising skill, 
competence and Zeal of those responsible that in a form of organ- 
ised competition as difficult as any to conduct with complete satis- 
faction to all, the regatta went smoothly and without a single 
hitch. There was no doubt of the all round superiority of the 
Australian oarsmen and scullers. The performance of Mervyn 
Wood (Australia) in particular in winning two gold medallions 
was of outstanding merit and in keeping with the high reputation 
which had preceded his visit to New Zealand as the world’s 
champion. 

For New Zealand oarsmen it was the first opportunity to be 
fully represented in an International Regatta and should provide 
valuable lessons and comparisons for the future benefit of the 
sport. The experiences of meeting personally and “crossing 
blades” with eminent international oarsmen who had formerly 
been legendary figures only to New Zealand rowing men, and of 
sharing the common life of Karapiro camp with Olympic Cham- 
pions and representatives, with Cambridge and Oxford Blues, 
with winners of the famous and century-old rowing events at 
Royal Henley (including the Grand, the Diamonds and the Stew- 
ards) and with national champions from the countries competing 
will be forever a happy memory. 

At Karapiro there was considerable success in the material 
and organising aspect, but considerably greater success in con- 
summating the true spirit and ideal of the British Empire Games. 


The following comprised the sub-committee responsible for 
the organisation of Rowing:—Messrs. G. Oxspring (chairman), 
C. H. Hilliard (secretary), J. C. Aitkin, R. G. Barker, S. H. 
Buchanan, C. N. Chamberlain, J. Coote, R. O. Eagles, D. V. 
Hadfield, C. C. Hunt, E. H. Jackson, H. T. Jellie, W. F. McGechie, 
C. Roose, W. A. Stevenson and D. G. Stotter. 
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Boxing 


HE Auckland Town Hall was not nearly large enough to 

accommodate the crowds that wanted to view the boxing 
events, held on three nights. Those that were privileged to 
witness the bouts, however, were well satisfied with the sport and 
sportsmanship exhibited. And they had every reason to be. 
There were some grand contests and a few that did not appeal a 
great deal, but for all that the whole tournament was British 
Empire sport at its peak. 


The boxing festival revealed that, whatever the standing of 
Great Britain in the international professional sphere, its amateur 
boxers are in world class, and well ahead of the rest of the 
Empire in skill and ringcraft. This was proved beyond all doubt 
by the results at Auckland, for England provided the most suc- 
cessful team, winning three titles, with Scotland capturing two 
titles. So five of the eight new champions hailed from the 
Mother Country. Other Empire countries to secure honours 
were South Africa 2 and New Zealand 1, the host country thereby 
scoring its first Games boxing title. 


Strangely enough a comparatively strong Australian team 
failed in this sport, whereas in other phases of the Games it 
literally scooped the pool, particularly on the athletic field. But 
this set-back for the boxers from the Commonwealth can only 
be temporary. 


England’s triumph was a notable one. The English and 
Scottish teams arrived in Auckland less than a fortnight before 
the boxing section began, and, after their long trip from Eng- 
land, were not in peak fighting condition on landing. However, 
they went in for very tough training and indulged in real old- 
time methods of getting into fighting trim. Just how successful 
they were was demonstrated by the results achieved. By per- 
severance all difficulties were overcome and with the right tactics 
in the ring superiority was achieved. 


In fight after fight the Englishmen outboxed stronger, and 
possibly fitter opponents; and so effectively did they conserve 
their own strength and stamina that they often finished the bouts 
in better condition than their opponents from the Dominions. 


T. S. Ratcliffe won the welter-weight, R. Latham the 
light-weight, and D. E. Scott the light-heavy-weight—the last- 
named without much trouble. Scott outclassed his light heavy- 
weight opponents. The fourth member of the English team, 
feather-weight Peter Brander, was probably a little unfortunate 
in losing by the narrowest of points margin in his bout with 
the Scottish southpaw Henry Gilliland in the semi-final. Gilliland 
went on to score a fairly decisive points win over Rhodesia’s 
A. W. Vercuil in the final. Brander was one of the neatest 
boxers in the Games contests. 
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Scotland provided a most worthy title-winner in fly-weight 
Hugh Riley. He showed outstanding ringcraft and skill, allied 
with some excellent right-hand punching. 


- Big things were expected of the South African team in 
light of the reputation established by their fellow-countrymen 
at the 1948 Olympics, but, though they took two titles, they 
were just a little disappointing. Their southpaw light-weight, 
Dennis Shepherd, runner-up in the Olympic Games feather-weight 
class, looked the surest thing for an Empire title. However, he 
went out in his first fight, when he was clearly outclassed by 
Australia’s W. R. Barber. Tough, durable Teuns van Schalkwyk, 
who acted as trainer for the rest of the Springbok team, battled 
his way to the middle-weight title more on strength, determina- 
tion and punching power than on sheer skill. Young Jan Van 
Rensberg—christened ‘“Smiler’ because of an appealing boyish 
grin he wore almost all the time he was _ fighting—started 
moving forward from the first gong of his first fight, throwing 
stiff, straight punches, and kept up his offensive tactics right 
through to the end to take the bantam-weight title. 


It was paradoxical that the first Empire boxing title to go 
to New Zealand should be won by an Englishman who had spent 
only two years in the Dominion before the Games. He was 
powerful, aggressive Frank Creagh, who won the heavy-weight 
title by outpointing Australia’s J. Cousins. As host country, 
New Zealand entered boxers in all eight weight classes, but 
on merit its representation should have been much smaller. 
Most of the New Zealanders suffered by comparison with the 
Englishmen and the Scots, and all except the massive Creagh 
faded in the latter stages of their bouts. 


Australia did not win any gold medals, but overall its team 
looked stronger, on Games form, than that of New Zealand. It 
produced the best fighter who didn’t win a title, light-weight 
W. R. Barber, who was popular with the spectators. In addition 
to being a most competent all-round boxer, with a wide variety 
of strong punches, Barber showed great courage throughout the 
contests. His bout with Latham was one of the greatest fights 
of the tournament. 


W. Seewitz, a tough, hard-punching welter-weight, fought 
well in his class, and was by no means disgraced when he was 
outpointed in the final by the brilliant Ratcliffe. The Australians 
had another competent little boxer in R. C. Gower, who was 
unlucky enough to strike Riley in his first fly-weight bout. 


The Canadian team included two capable boxers, light-weight 
E. Hadaad and bantam-weight L. Walters. Hadaad was 
one of the hardest punchers, pound for pound, in the Games, 
and gave eventual winner Latham plenty to think about in 
the early stages of their hectic semi-final bout. Walters was 
a cool, skilful boxer, and he must have gone close to victory 
against eventual winner Van Rensburg in their semi-final. It 
was expected that the widely-experienced Ceylonese, easily the 
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oldest team in the tournament, might prove too experienced for 
their opponents, but this was not so. They lacked the sting and 
youthful verve of the younger men they fought, and could not 
stand the pace. Rhodesia sent three sturdy, fit boxers who put 
up creditable performances, the most successful of whom was 
A. W. Vercuil, runner-up in the feather-weight. Like the other 
Dominion representatives, however, the strength of the Rho- 
desians was no match for the skill and polish of the men from 
the Home countries. 


Wide experience against boxers of many types was a big 
factor in the success of the British boxers. It was evidence of 
traditionally sound coaching in the fundamentals of the game 
that the English and Scots representatives, despite numerous 
fights, were relatively unmarked and thoroughly alert, with 
lightning-fast reflexes. They had the advantage over the Cey- 
lonese, probably the only ones to match them in experience, in 
that they were still young and full of fire. 

No official selection was made of the most scientific boxer 
in the tournament, but popular choice of the cleverest probably 
lay between T. Ratcliffe, R. Latham and Don Scott, of the 
English team, with Scotland’s fly-weight Hugh Riley well in 
the picture. Ratcliffe turned on one of the most dazzling 
displays of all-round boxing skill and ringcraft ever seen in 
the Auckland Town Hall when he outpointed New Zealand’s 
best representative, J. McIvor, on the second night. He had 
every punch in the book, beautiful timing, and a cool head. 
Scott was not extended, but on attack he looked the near-perfect 
light-heavy-weight—as he had previously indicated by his out- 
standing displays in the 1948 Olympics, in which he was runner- 
up in his class. Riley was a tradesman, with an exceptionally 
fast and accurate short right to the head. 

Aucklanders, who see world-class all too rarely, were per- 
haps disappointed with the standard of-boxing on the first night, 
and to some of the more critical the overall standard never quite 
reached the heights expected from such a collection of cham- 
pions. But most were more than satisfied with the bouts in the 
second session, when there was plenty of fireworks.. So much for 
the preliminaries and now for a review of the contests. 

H. Riley (Scotland) and R. C. Gower (Australia) had the 
distinction of opening the boxing section of the Games in the 
Fly-Weight (up to 112lb. 60z.) and provided a willing contest, 
marked by fast action all the way. After an even first round 
Riley succeeded in slipping inside Gower’s hooks in the second to 
score with short punches to the head, and he ripped effectively 
to the body with either hand. Gower was still aggressive, but 
walked into some stiff rights to the head in the third, and al- 
though he kept looking for a chance to land a decisive blow 
was often beaten to the punch. Riley won soundly. 

The rangy Ceylonese police officer, K. Edwin, carried too 
many guns for the veteran New Zealander, R. J. Maddern, in 
their: bout, and had a clear win on points. Maddern tried 
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gamely, and was just not good enough to cope with Edwin’s 
long left hooks to the head and rights to the heart. Edwin 
went well ahead when his opponent faded in the third round. 

The trim, clean-cut young South African, M. L. W. Temple, 
boxed coolly to outpoint bustling little R. Muir, of Canada. Muir 
tried to force the fight, and regularly ran into accurate straight 
punches to the head. Temple, who won a lot of supporters for 
his efficient handling of the Canadian, was edged out by Edwin 
in the semi-finals. Temple’s straight punching would probably 
have carried the day against a less rangy opponent. Edwin’s 
length of arm enabled him to hook effectively round Temple’s 
punches. 

Riley drew the bye in the semi-finals, to meet Edwin in the 
final. The latter again relied largely on his long left hook. 
Riley, showing excellent footwork and timing, slipped inside a lot 
of these punches and counter-punched effectively with his right 
to the head—almost too fast for the eye to follow—and rips to 
the body. Riley’s points margin at the finish was decisive. Third 
place was awarded to Temple. 


Scottish champion T. 8. Miller, with a long string of suc- 
cesses in British rings to his credit, was the firm favourite for 
the Bantam title (up to 119lb.), but he was put out in his first 
fight by the very aggressive J. C. J. van Rensburg (South 
Africa). Although only 17 years of age, van Rensburg has 
been boxing a long time, and was quite unconcerned about 
Miller’s reputation. Miller made every effort to unsettle van 
Rensburg, and just could not check the South African’s aggres- 
sion. The latter showed good head work in evading many of 
Miller’s counters, and worked Miller into position for telling 
rights to the head. 

L. Walters (Canada) outboxed R. A. Broadhurst (New Zea- 
land) to win by a wide margin of points. On local championship 
form Broadhurst was very promising, but he put up a 
disappointing showing and might not have been at his best. 

Thirty-year-old A. Perera (Ceylon), runner-up in the British 
championships, had to go hard to outpoint the Australian M. 
Barrett. Barrett proved stronger in the close fighting, and had 
a slight advantage in the first half of the bout, but Perera 
finished better. 

Van Rensburg was again the aggressor against Walters in 
the semi-final. The latter’s counter-punching was more accurate 
than had been that of Miller, and he scored steadily to the head. 
Van Rensburg remained cool, however, and by his aggression won 
narrowly on points. 

Van Rensburg had a more convincing win in the final against 
Perera. The Ceylonese moved smartly, but his punching was 
not as crisp as that of his opponent, and van Rensburg was 
right on top in the last round. Walters outpointed Barrett for 
third place. 


P. Brander (England), a popular choice for the Feather- 
Weight title (up to 127lb. 180z.) following excellent form in 
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training, turned on a grandstand finish to eliminate New Zea- 
land’s W. Patterson. Patterson, a strong, cool puncher, went 
well to hold his own in the first two rounds, hooking effectively 
to the head in the second round. In the third, however, he faded 
and could not cope with the speed and versatility of Brander. 

In an action-packed slugging match A. Fisher (Australia) 
came out the winner by a narrow margin against South Africa’s 
J. Pretorius. F. White (Canada) went like a whirlwind against 


SCENE AT AUCKLAND TOWN HALL, venue 

of Boxing. The Bantam-Weight Champion, J. C. J. 

van Rensburg (South Africa), on right, and A. 
Perera (Ceylon). 


A. Vercuil (Rhodesia), but Vercuil coolly picked him off, avoided 
most of his wild punches, and won well. 

Brander lost a narrow decision against H. Gilliland (Scot- 
land) in their semi-final. He slipped under and round Gilliland’s 
long right leads, and hammered away with his right to the 
head and body. Brander was aggressive throughout and he 
was met with a strong defence in a good bout. Gilliland won 
on points. 

Fisher lost by retirement when he received a cut eye against 
Vercuil in the other semi-final. Vercuil was having the better 
of it when the referee stopped the contest. 

Vercuil tried to get round Gilliland’s leads with his right in 
the final, but his footwork and weaving was not as good as 
Brander’s had been. Gilliland jabbed effectively with his right 
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and hooked and ripped with his left to win clearly on points. 
Brander gave a very sportsmanlike exhibition when he 
scored freely over Fisher to take third place. 


R. Latham (England) showed workmanlike efficiency in 
disposing of Edwin Grey (Ceylon) in the preliminary of the 
Light-Weight class (up to 1386lb. 100z.). In orthodox style he 
brought Grey’s guard down with a vicious body attack and then 
switched his punches to the head for a clear points’ win. 

W. R. Barber (Australia) provided the big upset of the first 
night when he outpointed the South African favourite D. G. 
Shepherd. Barber punched effectively with either hand, defended 
his body well against his opponent’s left rips, moved correctly 
to prevent Shepherd taking the initiative for long, and never 
looked like getting beaten. 

J. EK. Barnden, the New Zealand southpaw, and E. L. King 
(Rhodesia) had a hard-punching duel, with Barnden getting a 
decision that could have gone either way. 

Some trip-hammer punching was exchanged in the semi- 
final between Latham and E. Hadaad (Canada), who had drawn 
the bye for the first round. Hadaad, yet another southpaw, upset 
Lathan with crisp punching to the head in the first round, but 
Latham got his measure in the second, when he scored particu- 
larly well with his right, and carried on to win a fine bout on 
points. 

Barber was on top all the way against Barnden in the other 
semi-final. He floored him for nine with a perfect short hook to 
the head just before the end of the second round. 

Latham had slightly better balance than Barber in their 
memorable final, and deserved to win by a small points margin. 
Hadaad took third place when Barnden defaulted. 


The New Zealand champion, J. MclIvor, took the Welter- 
Weight (147lb. 11 oz.) honours on the first night, scoring a 
points win over J. Small (Rhodesia). MclIvor slowed Small down 
with a right to the body in the second, and floored him for a 
no-count just before the bell. Mclvor was right on top, punching 
accurately, although showing evidence of fading condition. 

T. S. Ratcliffe (England) was not quite at his best when 
he outpointed the spoiling Canadian fighter, J. Ravenda. Ratcliffe 
won comfortably, but it was not an attractive fight. 

W. Seewitz (Australia) proved too strong a puncher for A. 
Obeysekere (Ceylon)—son of a man who once captained the 
Cambridge University boxing team. Obeysekere threw plenty of 
punches in the first two rounds, but Seewitz was right on top 
in the third, and the referee stopped the fight when Obeysekere 
was well beaten. 

Ratcliffe gave probably the finest exhibition of the tourna- 
ment when he outclassed MclIvor in the semi-final. MclIvor, a 
strong, accurate, versatile boxer, put up a gallant showing, but the 
English boy showed real brilliance to block, slip and roll with Mc- 
Ivor’s best punches, and counter with fast jabs, hooks and rips 
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from all angles. He beat McIvor to the punch regularly in the 
latter part of the bout, but McIvor stubbornly refused to admit 
defeat and kept trying to the end. It was boxing at its best. 


Ratcliffe could afford to take no liberties with the rugged 
Seewitz in the final, but he again called the tune most of the 
way for a clear points win. Seewitz tried in vain to slow Ratcliffe 
down, but the latter was too fast for him. Obeysekere won third 
place when MclIvor defaulted. 


W. Pinkus (Canada) tall and rugged, made no pretence at 
boxing against T. Van Schalkwyk (South Africa) in the first 
Middle-Weight (160lb. 150z.) bout, but proved a dangerous 
puncher. Van Schalkwyk weaved efficiently and slipped inside the 
unorthodox Canadian’s punches to slam in short blows to the 
body, his best being a right uppercut to the heart. Pinkus kept 
clubbing viciously at Van Schalkwyk’s head, yet could not get 
in a sufficiently telling blow to turn the tide. 


Van Schalkwyk decisively outfought J. B. Beal (New Zea- 
land), who had drawn the bye to go straight into the final. Beal 
was game, but Van Schalkwyk had his measure all the way, 
several times spinning him right round with his body blows. 
The points margin in the South African’s favour must have been 
wide. 


Scott (England) completely outclassed his rivals in the Light 
Heavy-Weight (up to 176lb. 5 oz.) class. He took a little while to 
warm up against stocky J. Taylor (Australia) in his first bout. 


C. M. Rollinson (New Zealand), who drew the bye, stormed 
straight into the attack against Scott in the final, but Scott soon 
steadied him with a piston-like straight left, and floored him with 
a right to the jaw. Rollinson was down for nine, and came back. 
Finally the referee had no recourse but to stop the bout. 


F. Creagh (New Zealand), a solidly-built heavy-weight, had 
little in his favour except strength, fitness and a great fighting 
heart. But this was sufficient to beat the taller S. J. Cousins 
(Australia). Creagh, an awkward southpaw, stormed into the 
attack from the start, and battered Cousins throughout the 
three rounds to win clearly on points. The spectators, who 
had philosophically watched the elimination of their more 
favoured representatives, went wild with excitment as Creagh 
quickly gained, and then held, the upper hand, to score New 
Zealand’s first Empiad boxing success in this Heavy-Weight class. 

So ended a really grand tournament, most efficiently con- 
trolled. Boxing had once again played its part as one of the 
outstanding Empiad sports. 


The following comprised the sub-committee responsible for 
the organisation of Boxing:—Messrs. J. R. Simpson (chairman), 
H. E. Watts (secretary), R. L. Farrell, W. T. Harper, E. Maud, 
K. A. Meale, J. A. Nodwell, R. Riesop and L. A. Tracy. 
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Wrestling 


Pe EAcuING as it dces back to the dawn of civilisation as a 

competitive sport, and before that, as a means of survival, 
Wrestling, although not a popular spectator sport in the British 
Empire, automatically selects itself in any tournament. Every 
part of the world has a wrestling tradition, from the unimagin- 
ative Cumberland and Westmorland style of the English, to the 
religious philosophical Judo of the Japanese. Hundreds of varia- 
ations from these two extremes have been sifted down to the 
rules that are now used at Oiympic and Empire Games. To the 
ancient order of leverage, counter and balance, International Free- 
style Rules have added speed and enterprise. 


Although the standard at Auckland was not as high as at 
the Olympic Games, this Wrestling tournament was the most 
successful of the British Empire Games series yet held. Five of 
the countries competing had representatives at the 1948 Olympiad 
and two wrestlers, Richard Garrard (Australia) and Maurice 
Vachon (Canada) were runners-up in their respective weights. 
Richard Garrard is considered one of the greatest English- 
speaking wrestlers of all times and is the only wrestler to win an 
event at three successive Empiads. 

John Armitt (New Zealand) caused the major upset of the 
tournament by defeating Ronald Milord (Canada) in the final 
of the featherweight division, giving a brilliant exhibition of 
determination and courage to win on points. Another New Zea- 
lander to win was Douglas Mudgeway, who defeated the only 
other entrant, John Chapman (Australia) on points. Maurice 
Vachon impressed mainly with outstanding strength, but beneath 
his tigerish attack there was a solid foundation of wrestling 
science. Next to Garrard he was the outstanding wrestler at the 
Games. It would not be fair to assess P. O’Connor (New Zea- 
land) as unlucky in the heavyweight, but nervous tension in his 
first bout with the eventual winner might have cost him the 
title, for in his two succeeding bouts he out-wrestled and pinned 
his opponents. 

The most rugged wrestlers came from Australia. Many of them 
had had experience in the 1948 Olympic Games. They won three 
titles—fly-weight, light-weight, and heavy-weight. 

Canada, which won every title at the 1930 Empire Games, 
three in 1934, and two in 1938, won another two titles in the 1950 
Games. The rising standard of wrestling in the British Empire 
can be gauged from the fact that Canada is at the present time 
experiencing a wrestling boom and the standard has never been 
higher. The Canadian light-heavyweight Fernand Payette injured 
his knee in training and was unable to compete. This brilliant 
wrestler would have gone far in his weight and Pat Morton 
(South Africa) might have had a harder time had Payette been 
fit. The next Empire Games will be held in Canada and wrestlers 
can expect a very strong challenge from the Canadians, who cer- 
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tainly will not be satisfied with their position of second to Aus- 
tralia in British Empire wrestling. 


The English wrestlers were competent stylists, but lacked 
toughness. Eddy Bowel was particularly efficient on the mat, 
having a good range of releases from the underneath position 
and, when on top, kept good control over his opponents. He was 
not rugged enough for either Vachon or Fletcher, but he gave 
each of them leads in the finer points of the sport. Superbly built 
on classical Grecian lines, the heavyweight, Ken Richmond, like 
Bowey, had a good command of wrestling but both lacked hard- 
ness. This hardness was a feature of the South Africans’ wrest- 
ling. P. Morton, winner of the light-heavyweight division, was 
as rugged as the typical South African is generally accepted to be 
and a competent wrestler to boot. The South African team was a 
small but powerful one and their wrestling a force to be reckoned 
with. 


Scotland, who sent but one representative, won the bantam- 
weight title in 1934 and at the present time is struggling to 
restore wrestling to its pre-war standard. The only Ceylonese 
wrestler, flyweight K. Duraisingham, was unable to compete 
owing to an injury received in training. 

New Zealand wrestlers performed admirably. They matched 


the Australians and Canadians in ruggedness and in all-round 
performance showed that, given the chance to gain international 


SPIRITED WRESTLING AT AUCKLAND TOWN HALL.~—P. J. O'Connor 
(New Zealand), on top, and K. E. Richmond (England). 
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experience, they could rank with the best in the British Empire. 
New Zealanders won two titles, had three runners-up and two 
thirds—a very good record for a sport that is among the least 
popular of New Zealand’s athletic pastimes. The small earnest 
band of officials, competitors and supporters of amateur wrestling 
have every reason to be proud of their team and also of their 
very fine control of the tournament. 

Only two wrestlers competed for the Fly-Weight title: B. 
Harris (Australia) and E. Matthews (New Zealand). Only 16 
years of age, Matthews had absolutely no defence against the 
older, more experienced Harris and was pinned after only a few 
minutes of one-sided wrestling. The defection through injury of 
K. Duraisingham, fly-weight champion of all India, took a lot of 
interest out of this weight, as he is credited as being the best 
Ceylonese wrestler in generations. 

As in the fly-weight division, only two boys started in the 
Bantam-Weight: D. Mudgeway (New Zealand) and J. Chapman 
(Australia). Very strong and cool, Mudgeway countered the quick 
moves of Chapman, who never stopped trying. After the first few 
minutes it was obvious that Mudgeway was the superior wrestler 
and his only danger was an unexpected switch from Chapman. 
A “do-or-die” effort by Chapman failed and Mudgeway quickly 
followed up to pin his opponent and win the title. 

In the first round of the Feather-Weight class, J. Armitt 
(New Zealand) was too strong for A. Parsons (England), who 
had quite a good command of wrestling but did not have the 
strength or drive to cope with Armitt’s all-out attack. Armitt 
used his lack of height to keep under Parsons and produced a leg 
drive effectively to win by a safe margin of points. R. Milord 
(Canada) an early favourite for the title, strengthened his claim 
in his first bout with HK. Hayman (Australia), Apparently uncon- 
cerned by his tremendous weight-making effort (Milord took off 
15lb. after he arrived at Ardmore) he wrestled hard and fast, 
using his exceptional strength to break out of dangerous positions. 
Hayman depended, mainiy, on. a dive with a back loop slam follow- 
up, and that, although a well executed move, was not sharp 
enough to catch the wily Milord, who won easily on points. 

Parsons wrestled harder in the second round, but Milord was 
on top throughout and won by a iarge margin of points. Hayman 
dived straight into Armitt with his back loop combination and 
almost caught Armitt napping. From then on the latter wrestled 
with his nose inches from the mat and Hayman was unable to 
get underneath him. Always moving forward and, at times, whip- 
ping Hayman’s legs from under, Armitt went on to win clearly 
on points. In this round Hayman and Parsons were eliminated. 

In the final the pace was on from the start, with Armitt the 
aggressor. Milord countered cleverly and was content to let 
Armitt lead and then move in to gain points with a variety of 
holds. At the end of the first six minutes, the judges voted in 
favour of Milord, who elected to wrestle the final nine minutes 
from the feet. Armitt, realising that his only chance was to wear 
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his opponent out, settled down to do just that. Driving into Mi- 
lord, Armitt hustled him all over the mat, giving him no chance 
to think or counter. As Milord tired, Armitt attacked harder and 
harder. The judges’ decision in Armitt’s favour was thoroughly 
earned and deserved. 


WRESTLERS COME TO GRIPS. 

In the first round of the Light-Weight section, the great 
Australian wrestler, D. Garrard, was not even warmed up in his 
bout with G. Hobson (New Zealand) and pinned his opponent 
effortlessly. M. Plumb (Canada) about equalled D. Ickringill 
(England) in wrestling ability but was by far the tougher 
and he won by a fall. Plumb was too good for Hobson in the 
second round. The latter showed determination to stave off a fall 
and lost by a large number of points. Unconcernedly and almost 
nonchalantly Garrard pinned Ickringill. 

Garrard made wrestling look very easy in the final, to pin 
Plumb in a few minutes. Garrard is a wonderful athlete. 

In the Welter-Weight class, J. Little (Australia) pinned J. 
Monoghan (New Zealand) in the first minute. H. Hudson (Can- 
ada) beat M. Jooste (South Africa) on points in a hard bout of 
good wrestling. Little was the better wrestler, but only just. G. 
Henry (Scotland) had a bye. 

Monoghan again went down to a quick fall in the second 
round, this time to Hudson. Monoghan, who is considered a very 
good wrestler by New Zealand standards, did not seem to be able 
to get going in this tournament. G. Henry, tough and fit as he 
was, was not sufficiently polished and was pinned by Little, after 
trying hard. Jooste gave another first class losing display in the 
final against Hudson. Jooste, Little and Hudson had very little 
between them in ability and any one of them would have been a 
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After Jooste defeated Henry by a fall, the title went to Hud- 
son, with Little second and Jooste third. 


E. Bowey was the best English representative in the Middle- 
Weight. Neat and quick in his movements, he had command of 
a good variety of holds. Had he been more rugged, he could have 
beaten Arthur (Australia). As it was, one judge voted in favour 
of him. M. Vachon (Canada), a most powerful man, manhandled 
P. Fletcher (New Zealand) all over the ring, and pinned him 
with a powerful hip throw. C. Reitz (South Africa) had a bye. 
In the second round Arthur and Reitz had a very hard tussle. 
Both worked hard and showed skill, with Arthur getting the best 
of it, to win on points. Fletcher, spurred by his defeat at the hands 
of Vachon, wrestled hard and fast to defeat Bowey. 


Exhausted by his efforts against Bowey, Fletcher was promptly 
dispatched by Arthur. Vachon pinned Reitz after the latter went 
within an ace of succeeding with a beautiful switch from the 
underneath position. In the final Arthur was unlucky to meet a 
man of Vachon’s ability and, although he wrestled hard and skil- 
fully, he was not in the class of the powerful, clever Canadian. 


P. Morton (South Africa), one of the best wrestlers at the 
tournament, defeated T. Trevaskis (Australia) on points in the 
Light Heavy-Weight. Although very highly rated, Trevaskis 
did not seem to be wrestling with any great ability and Morton 
was clearly superior. A. Sneddon (New Zealand) caused a surprise 
by wrestling coolly and confidently to defeat Trevaskis on points 
in the second round, but in the final Morton was far too good 
and pinned Sneddon in a few minutes. 


P. O’Connor (New Zealand) was his country’s main hope 
in the Heavy-Weight class for an Empire title. Had it not been 
-for an acute attack of nerves, he might have succeeded. In his 
bout with J. Armstrong he was pinned in the first minute, after 
Armstrong had followed up what appeared to be a misjudged leg 
dive by O’Connor. K. Richmond (England) moved fast and in- 
telligently and with a well-timed switch pinned A. Ovendon 
(Canada). 


In the second round O’Connor settled down and beat Ovendon 
by a fall. When wrestling Richmond later for second place he 
again showed his potentialities and pinned Richmond after giving 
him a wrestling lesson. 

Richmond made a surprisingly good stand against Armstrong 
in the final and looked as if he might have done better had he 
not taken such a heavy handling from O’Connor. As it was Arm- 
strong could not pin Richmond and the points margin in Arm- 
strong’s favour was not so very large. 


The following comprised the sub-committee responsible for 
the organisation of Wrestling:—Messrs. F. M. Anderson, H. 
Ashby, E. Lynneberg, C. D. McCready, R. Porter and J. C. Steel 
(secretary). 
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Lawn Bowls 


] | ISTORY’S habit of repeating itself could not be better exem- 

plified in sport than by studying the results of Empire 
Games Bowling festivals. England won three titles in Canada 
in 1930 and two in London in 1934. New Zealand won two events 
in Sydney in 1938 and two in Auckland in 1950; South Africa 
secured one title in Sydney and one in Auckland, 


For weeks before local enthusiasts hoped that the New 
Zealand players would this time perform as creditably as had 
their predecessors in Australia. “It would depend on the green,” 
said some. ‘On the weather,” said others, and cast anxious eyes 
aloft at the blue sky which had been devoid of rain clouds for 
weeks. It was a memorable occasion when the competitors of 
South Africa, Australia, Fiji, Canada and New Zealand were 
introduced to a disappointingly small crowd at the Carlton 
Bowling Club on the perfect morning of February 6. One 
fear at least was laid to rest: it was a bright sunny day. 


When the first bowls were played it was obvious that skill 
alone would be the decisive factor in finding the champions, for 
in its ideal setting of native bush, with the flags of the com- 
peting nations barely fluttering in the mild breeze, an _ ideal 
green (which had been months in preparation) was running 
sweetly and fast—with promise of even more speed as the week 
progressed. Carlton Club’s four greens, built like terraces, were 
ideal for the Games bowling. 


It was early apparent that while spectators were appreciative 
of all good play they hoped to see a preponderance of brilliancy 
from their own representatives. They were not disappointed 
and the standard throughout was uniformly good. 


The five competing nations were represented by :— 

Australia: A. E. Newton (singles); B. Palm, R. A. Lewis 
(pairs) ; John Cobley, L. Knight, C. Cordaiy, James Cobley, skip 
(fours). 

South Africa: G. Jacobs (singles); H. J. van Zyl, W. Gibb 
(pairs) ; H. Currer, H. Atkinson, A. Blumberg, N. S. Walker, skip 
(fours). 

Fiji: L. F. Garnett (singles); J. E, Poulton, L. G. Brown 
(pairs) ; N. S. Chalmers, H. B. Gibson, E. H. McIlwain, P. Costello 
skip (fours). 

Canada: Dr. Weston Krupp (singles). 

New Zealand: J. Pirret, Jun. (singles); R. Henry, E. P. 
Exelby (pairs); N. E. Jolly, F. T. Russell, J. A. Engebretsen, T. T. 
Skoglund, skip (fours). 


Would it have been more successful had teams from Great 
Britain competed? Perhaps it would have been more spectacular, 
it could not have been more successful or satisfying. There were 
bowlers of much quality in the Games of 1950—a greater number 
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of competitors would not have improved the standard of play. 
| But for all that the absence of bowlers from Great Britain was 
regretted by all. 


The honours were shared by New Zealand and South Africa, a 
| result somewhat similar to the Empaid of 1938, when South Africa 
won the singles and the Dominion the pairs and fours.: A 
distinction between the two festivals, however, is that J. Pirret 
won the singles and R. Henry and E. P. Exelby took the pairs 
title for New Zealand in 1950, but H. Atkinson, H. Currer, A. 
Blumberg and N. S. Walker won for South Africa the title which 
had been the Dominion’s 12 years previously in Sydney. 


The standard cf play in the singles section was always high 
and the success of the New Zealander was thoroughly deserved. 
In his first two games Pirret did not impress the gallery which 
followed him, but when he became accustomed to the very 
fast green he played all over his opponents, judiciously mixing a 
fast shot with his drawing in a style reminiscent of his games in 
Dominion title events which earned him selection as the: Dominion 
singles representative. It is doubtful if Pirret has ever played 
a better game than when he defeated A. E. Newton, of Australia. 
Pirret on many occasions drew the shot dead when Newton had 
shot or shots within an inch or two of the jack. 


In his last game against G. Jacobs, of South Africa, Pirret 
played the volatile little South African into the ground and when 
nearing the end of the game drew with every bowl to the jack 
to score the two or three points necessary to win. Had Jacobs 
retained the ability to run the jack into the ditch at this stage 
as he had done earlier the result possibly could have been dif- 
ferent, for Pirret repeatedly neglected his back position—the 
only adverse point which could be emphasised about his play at 
this stage. 


Jacobs was a sportsman of whom his team-mates and country 
could be proud. His play on the fast green was not of the high 
standard he showed immediately after his arrival in Auckland 
when the greens were slower. Nevertheless, his happy demeanour 
and the evident pleasure he derived from his games—although 
he failed to win even one—made him one of the most popular 
figures of the festival. Jacobs’ four losses did little to depress 
his buoyant spirits. Having thrown the jack for the first end 
against Pirret he fished in his pocket and without fuss pinned 
on Pirret’s shirt a miniature Springbok badge. Twenty-five 
points later he wrapped his arms around his opponent’s neck in 
| congratulation—to the delight of the crowd and the embarrass- 

ment of the new champion. 


A. E. Newton, of Australia, was little inferior to Pirret— 
certainly not the seven points the scoreboard indicated in their 
match. He was imperturbable, was a sound tactician and had 
all the shots; with a longer period in which to accustom himself 
to New Zealand greens and the different run of his bowls, he 
would have had Pirret worried. It was noticeable that though 
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Newton so often had apparently perfect weight with his draw 
shots his Australian-model bowls, instead of running to the 
jack in the gentle parabola to which New Zealanders are accus- 
tomed, would hook across the face of the jack or head almost 
at right angles. On two occasions his bowls finished their run 
facing up the green. It is regrettable that such a fine player 
did not have more time in which to accustom himself to New 
Zealand conditions. 


What can be said of Dr. Krupp, of Canada? He won only 
one game, but he was immensely popular, His victory over the 
South African was so well received by the crowd—and Jacobs— 
after a game in which the spectators appeared to have almost 
a personal interest, that it is doubtful if a greater ovation had 
ever been accorded a player at Carlton, the scene of so many 
exciting Dominion championships. 


When Pirret played Dr. Krupp and needed but two points to 
win, Krupp gave a fighting display, scoring repeatedly with his 
last bowl to save the game, to the extreme gratification of the 
crowd who applauded every shot and head the visitor played. 
Before Pirret registered the necessary two points to end the 
game, Krupp scored nine and on the head which proved to 
be the last, actually held the game. Pirret had the back bowl 
and, as many of his supporters hoped, he unleashed for the 
first time his fast shot, and slashed the jack into the ditch with 
a perfect drive—a shot which he used with extreme caution in 
his five games. 


L. F. Garnett, of Fiji, lacked one vital necessity—consistency. 
Where his opponents would play perhaps one bad head in five, 
Garnett would play two, and therein lay the story of his defeats. 
Garnett, too, could profitably have spent a longer PIE vanAsory 
period in New Zealand. 

There was considerable speculation before the Games regard- 
ing the number of heads necessary to complete a 25-point singles - 
game. Opinions varied considerably, from 21 ends to 49 (the 
maximum), and although the number of heads played was of 
no consequence and had no bearing on the results, it is interesting 
to record that an average of 27 ends were necessary in every 
game. The 25-point games were an innovation in New Zealand 
and were an unqualified success. 

There were singles players who began their games badly 
‘but later struck form. Slow beginners always had a fighting 
chance of winning while they were drawing—and retaining— 
the shot. 

Bowls of a consistently high—and often brilliant—standard 
were featured in the pairs. Every match was full of interest 
and it does not detract from the merit of the singles and fours 
sections to say that the outstanding matches of the Games were 
-in this class. 

From their first game Henry and Exelby, New Zealand, had 
excellent combination, and to the lead must go much of the credit 
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for the pair’s outstanding displays. When he did not have shot, 
Henry always left his skip lovely heads to play to, and he just 
helped himself liberally and played games which were not 
matched by any other pairs skips—high praise indeed, as Gibb, 
of South Africa, and Lewis, of Australia, were colourful and 
courageous players having every shot and the ability to play them. 


The New Zealand pair always looked like the eventual win- 
ners—although they gave their supporters many anxious moments 
when Australia had them struggling on the second day. From the 
unforgettable first head of the first game, when Exelby drove a 
toucher of Henry’s into the ditch from 12ft up the green to 
lie shot between the jack and a toucher bow! of Gibb’s, both in 
the ditch, the Dominion pair had every confidence in each other 
and teamed perfectly. 


THE ARTISTRY OF A PERFECT DELIVERY, as portrayed by H. J. van Zyl 
(South Africa). 


Exelby’s play could be faulted in one game only—when he 
played three “swingers” against Australia with one bowl on the 
head and the risk of giving his opponents a score a couple of ends 
from home. This game was a classic illustration of the difference 
in pairs play in Australia and New Zealand. B. Palm, the 
Australian lead, was perhaps the best player in his position at 
the Games, and from a New Zealand viewpoint, if he had confined 
his efforts to drawing, his play would have been remarkable. The 
pairs were played with four bowls and Palm had many a fling at 
a head with one of them. 

Lewis, the Australian skip, was the most confident player 
in the festival. He was a driver par excellence, but it was this 
ability to drive which proved his undoing in two games. By New 
Zealand standards, Lewis overdid his fast shots, particularly as 
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he had the skill to draw beautifully. Lewis and Palm were a 
very happy combination and it is doubtful if a player of Lewis’ 
capability had been seen on New Zealand greens for a long 
time—he could (and did) drive with one or two bowls and draw 
a toucher with his next. 


Brown and Poulton, of Fiji, were the “dark horses” of the 
pairs. Unheralded and unsung, they upset all calculations when 
they defeated Australia and ran South Africa to a point. They 
were annihilated by New Zealand, but their unorthodox shots 
and directions had their opponents in the earlier games guessing. 
New Zealand did everything right against the Fijians and only 
a miracle could have saved the islanders after the local players 
had scored a six, two fives and a four on the second, third, fourth 
and fifth ends, to lead by 20 points to one. 


Van Zyl and Gibb, of South Africa, were bowlers whose 
merit on the green was as much an attraction as their gymnastic 
displays when pursuing bowls. The public quickly became 
accustomed to seeing van Zyl stalk a likely bowl or Gibb hotly 
pursue a likelier prospect and accepted their mannerisms as part 
of the visitors’ game and which helped to liven it up. 


The South African pair won two games only—actually they 
were bowlers of great merit, handicapped to some extent by 
the never-ending run of their heavy bowls on a fast green. The 
Australian-South African game was a marathon. The 21st end 
was killed three times, twice by Lewis and once by Gibb and 
when South Africa obtained one point an extra end was necessary. 
Play started at 10.15 a.m. and ended three and a-half hours later. 
It was a most excellent game, the score being 17-17 on the 21st 
end. South Africa won by 19-17. The extra end in this game 
was the only extra played in four days’ bowling. 


The pairs section produced the most evenly matched teams 
and the most spectacular bowling. What was responsible for the 
success of the New Zealand pair? The answer is without doubt 
that Henry stuck to his draw shots as a lead and Exelby fitted in 
as the second half of a most formidable combination with his 
exceedingly wide repertoire of shots. The New Zealand pair, like 
the South Africans in the fours, were the superior combination 
of their section—they “clicked” from the first end they played. 


The fours prolonged the bowling section from three days to 
four days. After New Zealand had defeated South Africa on the 
first day the Dominion team were regarded as likely winners, 
but James Cobley’s Australian club team played ail over them 
when they met later. 


The run of the play in the South Africa v. New Zealand 
game definitely favoured New Zealand, but it was by the great 
efforts of T. T. Skoglund in the first ten ends which enabled 
his team to remain within striking distance of their opponents. 
When his team did begin to play bowls Skoglund added to their 
efforts and won easily. 


It was due to the South Africans’ efforts in defeating Aus- 
tralia that New Zealand was given another life and a chance to 
win a third title. As Australia had beaten New Zealand so 
did the South Africans, with machine-like bowling, skittle the 
Commonwealth four. The Australians, whose average age was 
67, were very tired bowlers after this game, which required three 
and three-quarter hours to complete. 


The Fiji four suffered—and that perhaps is the correct word 
—three overwhelming defeats, 44-8 by Australia, 32-10 by South 
Africa, and 41-6 by New Zealand. Their aggregate points in three 
games did not total one of the individual scores registered against 
them. They were a “holiday team,” as P. Costello described them, 
“entered to make up the number.” They gave much pleasure to 
their opponents in more ways than one. 


When South Africa wore the Australians down it was hoped 
that the New Zealand team, having a second chance, would strike 
some semblance of form. It was apparent after six ends of 
their second meeting with South Africa that the team was not 
balanced and that the four skips who comprised the team just 
could not combine. They showed some rare flashes of good play but 
when Skoglund lost touch after holding the team together as much 
as possible they went to pieces and the South Africans demon- 
strated undoubted superiority. The play of both fours in this game 
emphasised how the “breaks” in their first meeting had con- 
tributed to the unexpected New Zealand win. 


Australia made a better showing than New Zealand, but 
they, too, although they had played together so much—they 
were the national champions of the Commonwealth—could neither 
out-bowl nor out-manoeuvre the South Africans. For a short 
time in the middle of the final game, South Africa had a. tem- 
porary lapse and Australia scored six points to draw level, but 
Walker rallied his forces on the 18th end, where he played one 
of the most difficult—and prettiest—shots to trail the jack away 
from a toucher and two other counters to turn a deficit of three 
points to a credit balance of two. Thereafter the game was in 
his safe and capable hands. 


To differentiate between the personnel of the winning four 
would be difficult, but on all sides of the green eulogistic com- 
ments were heard of the play of H. Currer, the number 2. For 
two days he played a perfect number 2 game and his value to 
Walker was inestimable. Currer was a stylist and a high-class 
bowler. Further points of Walker’s four were the energetic 
manner in which they played and their physical fitness. The 
team left Capetown at the end of November, 1949, and played 
bowls almost every day after their arrival in Australia, They 
had worked up a combination and high degree of fitness which 
their opponents envied but could not counteract. 


The Australians were a capable team, but they lacked the 
all-round ability of South Africa and their play in comparison 
was stodgy. They possibly did not reproduce their best Aus- 
tralian form. Cordaiy was their most impressive player, and he 
was well. supported by the veteran skip, James Cobley. 


Looking back on the play, several points stood out which 
reflection has since emphasised and magnified. The outstanding 
success of the festival was scored by South Africa’s four. 
There is no gainsaying that, although New Zealand beat them 
in the first round, they were on the play-off many points superior 
to the New Zealand and Australian representatives. 


Why? For one reason they were better bowlers. Another 
reason: they had a combination attained through practice and 
confidence in each other’s play. They were a comparatively 
young team—their average age was 45 years—and they were 
really physically fit. The front men had every confidence 
in N. 8. Walker and he, to judge from some of the shots he gave 
his number 2 and number 38, had implicit faith in their ability. 
Walker gave Currer shots to play which, from New Zealand’s 
style of play and the run of New Zealand bowls, were not “on,” 
but his knowledge of Currer’s ability (a clubmate with whom he 
had won the national fours title of the Union) justified such 
directions, for Currer drew shot or position around bowls which 
were in the draw a foot or less from the jack. 


A feature of the understanding between Blumberg and 
Walker was that Blumberg as number 3 on leaving the head 
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would study his shot and often nominate it to Walker, whose 
comment invariably was: “Certainly; if you like the shot, play 
it.’ Not. once was a direction queried. South Africa played 
as a team and therein lay their greatest strength. 


There is a lesson to be learned from South Africa’s success. 
The seven players who comprised the touring party were the 
best bowlers in the Union, chosen irrespective of club and 
province. That Currer was a clubmate of Walker’s, for whom 
he played number 3 in tournaments, carried no weight with the 
selectors. Currer was originally selected as lead of the fours, 
but when Atkinson did not play to his best form their places 
in the team were reversed. 


The New Zealand four, on the other hand, assembled only on 
the Thursday before the Games and though they practised as- 
siduously in the short time available, as a team they were sadly 
lacking. They tried hard and gave glimpses of the form expected 
of a New Zealand bowling four, but the odds against them were 
too great. A capable driver in the team as a number 3, who 
could have broken up some of the heads, might have been a help. 


Spectators swarmed the green to congratulate the South 
African four when the final game concluded, and to the delight 
of all present W. Gibb led his fellow players in a Zulu war cry, 
“To the Hills.” 


In spite of the comparatively poor entries, Bowls was con- 
firmed as an obligatory sport for future Empiads by the Federa- 
tion in assembly. Bowls has always been played according to the 
true spirit of Empire Games sport and it is thoroughly deserving 
of its place in the Empire’s greatest athletic festival. 


The following comprised the sub-committee responsible for 
the organisation of Lawn Bowls:—Messrs. J. R. Smith (chair- 
| main), F. A. Hosking (secretary), A. E. Clinkard, W. F. Hadwin, 
| W. M. Matheson, R. T. Sheppard, W. J. Short and M. J. Walsh. 
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Weight-Li}ting 
d ies inclusion of Weight-Lifting at the Games of 1950 was 
fully justified and wonder was expressed that it had not 
found a place in the programme from the inception of the British 
Empire Games. It was a sport which had a popular appeal for 
men of all countries for centuries and had been included in the 
Modern Olympic Games when they come into being in 1896. 
Now Weight-Lifting has finally won its rightful place in Empire 
competition, and it has come to stay. 

A popular conception that the art of weight-lifting was a 
dull sport was quickly dissipated. The spell that came over 
spectators as big men and little men strained every muscle to 
complete the lift was tense and actually thrilling. Here was a 
sport that the average man and woman could appreciate, for 
while there is of course the matter of science and skill, all knew 
the main fundamental of weight-lifting, which is just what its 
name implies. 

A crowded Concert Chamber in the Auckland Town Hall was 
the scene at all sessions of thrilling competition as world-class 
weight-lifters battled for titles and new records. Excitement often 
became so tense that the announcer was forced to appeal to the 
audience for silence during the lifts. Even to those who had not 
previously taken an interest, each new feat of muscular skill 
and agility was a spectacle in itself. 


The programme of events followed the prescribed pattern 
of all championship meets. In the early years of weight-lifting 
competition five lifts were used—the One-Hand Snatch, One- 
Hand Clean and Jerk, the Two-Hands Press, Two-Hands Snatch 
and the Two-Hands Clean and Jerk. The one-hand lifts were 
later dropped from competition lifting and the three Olympic 
lifts became standard. Each weight class is a distinct section 
and the press, snatch and clean and jerk attempts are made 
separately. The contestants have three attempts at each lift. 
The first is generally used as a warm-up, and the second and 
third are at the lifter’s limit. The best of the three lifts counts 
towards the total. 

Leverage—or the construction of arms and_ shoulders—is 
an important factor in the press, and some men are naturally 
good in this event. Those who are not so successful on the 
press frequently make up the difference on the quick lifts, the 
snatch, and the clean and jerk. During the Games the outcome 
of many classes was not known until the last weight had been 
jerked to arms-length overhead. 

Men from all over the Empire—from a mining town in 
Lancashire, from South Africa, from a Malayan village—gathered 
at Ardmore, the athletes’ training camp, to prepare for the few 
minutes of endeavour that would produce the champions. In 
their work, their habits and in their diet they often differed; but 
there was one topic that broke down barriers of colour and creed 
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and founded a strong comradeship unrivalled among the other 
athletes at the village. It was the “weight game.” 


In between training periods the men gathered in each other’s 
cubicles, freely discussing points of style, the methods of im- 
proving lifts used by world champions and other matters of real 
interest to themselves. During work-outs they watched each 
other and shouted encouragement when a lifter struggled with 
a particularly heavy problem. They criticised each other frankly 
and this criticism was accepted gratefully. The Canadians, the 
light but muscular Malayans, the cheery Englishmen and the 
sturdy Australians, all showed individual characteristics in their 
lifting. However, training was carried out generally on the 
same lines by all. Many had gained their lifting knowledge 
from magazines and by trial-and-error, but all had the spirit of 
endeavour which is so essential in a successful weight-lifter. 


Canada was represented by five fine athletes. Rosaire Smith, 
dynamic little bantam-weight, father of six, although his know- 
ledge of English was confined to a few weight-lifting terms, made 
many friends. Jules Sylvain, feather-weight, was his interpreter 
and training companion. John Stuart, a prodigious eater, had 
difficulty in making the light-weight class and when he finally 
did so he was too weak to equal his past records. Outstanding 
among the visitors was quiet, 22-year-old Gerald Gratton, a 
strong contender for world middle-weight honours. Jack Varaleau, 
light heavy-weight representative, popular “veteran” lifter, was 
a person whose advice was always well received. 


Another bantam-weight who had language difficulties was 
brilliant Tho Fook Hung, who spoke only his native Malayan 
tongue. The European lifters were intrigued at the way that 
all the Malayans cried out as they succeeded with heavy lifts. 
Tho Fook Hung always went through a solemn ritual before 
going on the stage at the Town Hall. The star of the English 
team was J. Halliday. “Jumping Jimmy” they called him for 
his habit of jumping over the bar at the completion of each lift. 
His is a story of success and determination. A good lifter before 
the war, he spent most of the years that it lasted in a prisoner- 
of-war camp, and returned to England a sick man. He resumed 
his training and finally surpassed his past records. He was 
placed third as a light-weight in the 1948 Olympiad. 


Broad-shouldered Issy Bloomberg, South African light-heavy- 
weight, a powerful young man of 19 years, astounded even the 
veterans with his pressing ability. His style, however, occasioned 
some comment, particularly among the Malayans, who adhered 
to the strict military press. There were only two heavy-weights, 
both from ‘‘Down Under” and big men who handled aston- 
ishing poundages with apparent ease. Harold Cleghorn, of 
Auckland, New Zealand, who won for himself the title of “strong- 
est man in the Empire,” trained diligently before the contest, 
using the heaviest poundages he could handle. Raymond Magee, 
of Australia, was probably the heaviest man at Ardmore, weigh- 
ing over 18st. 
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A former aeroplane hangar at Ardmore was placed at the 
disposal of the weight-lifters. The quarters were quite suitable. 
The airy building was ideal for training and there were no com- 
plaints on this score. Wrestlers and boxers also trained in the 
vast hangar and they, and other uninitiated spectators were 
amazed at the lightning speed, suppleness and all-round agility 
of the weight-lifters. 

All the lifters watched their diets carefully, particularly 
those who were close to their class weight-limits. Barry Engel- 
brecht, South African feather-weight, found that every con- 
ceivable wish was granted. He asked for South African raisins, 
and South African raisins were produced. He lived on them and 
other light foods to keep his weight down. 

Efficient organisation of the competitions resulted in a 
smoothly-run programme of events on the afternoon and evening 
of Monday, February 6, and the evening of Tuesday, February 7. 
A special reinforced platform (on which the lifter must remain 
to have his lift passed) was set on the stage, which was flood-lit; 
a system of lights made the referees’ ruling easily recognised ; 
and a large notice-board identifying the competitor and his at- 
tempt, and a running commentary, enabled the audience to follow 
the keen struggles without difficulty. 

Some thrilling and close contests were seen and records 
toppled when the Empire’s top-class weight-lifters battled for 
places in the six classes. The Malayan team won the team title 
with the Canadians a close second. 

The first record fell when Tho Fook Hung (Malaya) estab- 
lished a new Empire bantam-weight press record. He beat his 
own record of 1964lb. by lifting 200lb. He pressed 210lb. but only 
two of the three referees passed the lift, and although it counted 
in his total, it was not approved as a record. J. Halliday (Eng- 
land) gave a remarkable performance by breaking three Empire 
records. This was in the light-weight class. Before he lifted 
the snatch record stood at 230lb. On his second attempt he 
eliminated this record by 5lb., and on his third attempt slammed 
245lb. overhead for yet new figures. In the clean and jerk he 
hoisted 310lb. to set another record. This bettered the previous 
highest performance by 9lb. G. Gratton (Canada) put up a 
new middle-weight press record. He lifted 2601]b. to win the 
approval of the three referees and eclipsed the old Empire record 
of 254lb., which he himself had established. 

Four small, neatly-built competitors lined up for the Bantam- 
weight class (up to 1233lb). M. E. Megginnis (England) started 
first and his press, first attempt, of 160lb. was the first weight 
lifted to arms length in a British Empire Games weight-lifting 
contest. K. Caple (Australia) had failed to warm-up sufficiently 
and took too heavy a weight for his first attempt. He missed 
170lb. twice, but satisfied the referees on his third try. R. Smith 
(Canada) succeeded with 170lb. and 180lb., and missed at 185lb. 
Tho Fook Hung (Malaya) did not come on to the stage until the 
other three lifters had finished their attempts on the press. He 
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started with 190lb., and pressed it faultlessly. His next with 
200lb. was equally successful, while his final attempt with 210lb. 
was passed, although one referee dissented. This gave him a 
handy lead of 30lb. on his closest competitor, Smith. Megginnis 
was in third place at this stage with Caple close behind. 


Megginnis failed with 170lb. for his first snatch and then 
managed it on a second attempt. He jumped to 180lb. and was 
successful with that weight. Smith’s snatching was very stylish 
and he succeeded with all three attempts. He started with 175lb., 
then 185lb. and finally 190lb. Caple and Tho Fook Hung made 
their first attempts with the same poundage, 180lb. They both 
~missed 190lb., and Caple put it overhead on his next try. The 
Malayan, however, with the characteristic determination of a 
champion, called for 195lb. Pulling the weight high, he sank 
into a low squat like a well-oiled machine, and recovered with the 
weight overhead for the referees’ approval. 

With the first two lifts completed Tho Fook Hung appeared 
to have secured first place (although even champions have been 
known to miss all their attempts on the clean and jerk). There 
was still the excitement of seeing who was to fill the minor 
places. Megginnis showed himself comparatively weak in both 
cleaning and jerking and was relegated to fourth place when 
he managed only his first try with 225lb. Caple needed to jerk 
10lb. more than Smith to equal his total. This would have 
made him runner-up as he was the lighter man. Smith, however, 
soon proved that he was stronger in this lift than the Australian 
and increased his lead. Caple lifted 230lb. and 240lb., but missed 
at 245lb. The Canadian commenced with 235lb., and jerked 245lb. 
on his next attempt. He missed 245lb. but had already taken 
second place. Tho Fook Hung (like all the other Malayans) used 
the squat style in cleaning as well as snatching. He jerked 240lb. 
and 250lb. for the title and a very creditable total. 

The Feather-Weight class, up to 1324]lb., was one of the 
biggest classes, with representatives from six different countries. 
The pressing standard was relatively poor and although Koh 
Eng Tong (Malaya) did not equal his compatriot’s record-breaking 
lift he placed himself 10lb ahead of his nearest competitor, Barry 
Engelbrecht (South Africa), in this lift. The Malayan started 
with 195lb., then took 205lb., only to fail with 210lb. Engelbrecht 
started with 180lb. and for his second attempt jumped 15lb. to 
195lb. He was successful with this weight on his final try. J. 
Sylvain (Canada) pressed 190lb. and J. Creus (England) suc- 
ceeded with 185lb. L. J. Lawn (New Zealand) and H. R. Mobbs 
(Australia) trailed with 155lb. and 145lb. respectively. 

Creus was expected to shine in the quick lifts and the fore- 
cast proved accurate. However, Koh Eng Tong had a lead of 
20lb. and the Englishman, who took second place in the bantam- 
weight class at the last Olympic Games, could not overcome this 
handicap. He did reduce the lead by 5 lb. in the snatch, when he 
dived under 215lb. The Malayan warmed up with 190lb. and 
advanced in 10lb. leaps to 210lb. Sylvain and Engelbrecht both 
succeeded with 195lb. to make the contest interesting. 
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Creus still had a chance to take the title as he is a powerful 
jerker. Koh Eng Tong cleaned and jerked 250lb., but dropped 
265lb. Instead of taking the same poundage again he called for 
270lb., cleaned it smoothly and jerked it to receive three white 
lights, signifying that the lift was good. This gave him the 
title, for Creus could do no better. He jerked 270lb. for his 
second attempt and failed with 280lb. Engelbrecht, who had 
a 5lb. edge on the Canadian, Sylvain, maintained his lead and 
took third place. 

The Light-Weight class, up to 148tlb., saw brilliant lifting 
by J. Halliday (England), who shattered the snatch record twice 
within a few minutes, and a hard-fought battle between YV. 
Barberis (Australia) and Thong Saw Pak (Malaya) was also 
seen in this division. The competition would have been even 
more exciting if J. Stuart (Canada) had been on form. Stuart 
succeeded with 225lb. in the press to give himself an early 
lead. Thong Saw Pak and Barberis both managed 210lb. and 
Halliday lifted 205lb. E. J. Norton (New Zealand) pressed 200lb. 

Stuart, weakened through the energy-sapping effort of re- 
ducing hurriedly before the competition, snatched only 210lb. He 
was out of the running for the remainder of the contest, for he 
failed with all his jerks. Halliday made up the leeway he had 
lost in the press by throwing 225lb., 235lb. and 245lb. to arms’ 
length with flashing speed. This put him 15lb. ahead of the 
Malayan, who snatched 225lb. Barberis succeeded with 220lb. 
Halliday showed that he still had plenty of strength left by clean- 
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ing and jerking 310lb., a new record. This gave him victory by 
a clear margin. Barberis challenged the Malayan’s lead. The 
latter had jerked 300lb. and after following suit the Australian 
called for 310lb. He cleaned the weight but could not jerk it, 
so the Malayan remained runner-up. 

In the Middle-Weight class, up to 1652lb., the Canadian, 
Gerald Gratton, outclassed all other competitors. E. J. Peppiatt 
(England) was forced to retire with an injured shoulder after 
missing his first two attempts on the press, leaving only four 
competitors. A. Oxden-Willows (Rhodesia) lifted first. He 
pressed 210lb. and 220lb., but was ruled out with three red lights 
on his third try at 225lb. B. R. George (New Zealand) warmed 
up with 225lb., was successful with 235lb. and failed with 240lb. 
F. W. Giffin (Australia) pressed 240lb. to the satisfaction of the 
‘judges. Gratton, in magnificent form, started with 240lb., jumped 
a oe and then increased by another 10lb. to a record-breaking 

Gratton maintained his lead by snatching 235lb. His record 
press had taxed his strength and he was unsuccessful with 250lb., 
a weight he had snatched many times before, and since. George 
split under 225lb. to put himself ahead of the rest of the field. 
Giffin was successful with 210lb only, his first attempt. Oxden- 
Willows came within striking distance of him with 220lb. Jerk- 
ing 3800lb., Gratton took the title for Canada. George, who was 
ee consistently well, cleaned 280lb., and jerked it for second 
place. 

In the Light-Heavyweight class, up to 181lb., there was a 
close struggle for places. This was probably the most interesting 
section of all. J. Varaleau (Canada), I. Bloomberg (South 
Africa) and Tan Kim Bee (Malaya) worked hard for the first 
three places. Bloomberg, Empire record-holder in the press, led 
the field after he had hoisted 270lb. in this lift. Varaleau was 
closest to him with 250lb. The snatch weeded out the competitors. 


By jerking 315lb. against Bloomberg’s 305lb., Varaleau 
equalled the latter’s total and took the title as the lighter man. 
The Malayan secured third place, and the vital one point which 
gave Malaya the team championship, by jerking 310lb. 

R. H. Cleghorn (New Zealand) won the Heavy-Weight 
class, over 181%lb., and the title of “strongest man in the 
Empire” by defeating his only challenger, R. Magee (Australia). 
Tension was high in the press and the emotional strain was 
brought out when Cleghorn refused to lift against the purr of the 
movie camera. However, he lifted 285lb., to gain a 5lb. lead 
over the Australian, and sailed ahead in the snatch. He clinched 
the title by jerking 35lb. more than Magee. 


The following comprised the sub-committee responsible for 
the organisation of Weight-Lifting:—Messrs. J. C. Bonham, 
H. J. R. Elliott, D. Freeman, C. 8. McDonald, F. W. Ongley and 
W. A. Clark (secretary). 
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Fencing 
T was a happy decision that brought Fencing for the first 
time into the Games at Auckland. The nature of the sport, 
calling as it does for an indoor arena, places a limitation upon 
spectator accommodation; but the size of the attendances left 
no doubt that the sport had captured the public imagination. 
The number of entries received was sufficient to show that the 
inclusion of Fencing was favourably regarded by the participating 
countries. In all, a total of 40 competitors were entered in seven 
events, which occupied 13 sessions, more than twice the number 
of sessions required by any of the other sports. In the heat 
and humidity of an Auckland summer, held indoors, this was an 
exacting programme. 


Of the standards reached in the three weapons that shown 
in the Foil events was considered the highest by international 
standards. Rene Paul (England) and Mary Glen-Haig (Eng- 
land) were both undefeated and so demonstrated they had some 
claim to being considered in a class of their own. Otherwise 
the honours were fairly evenly divided among the four countries 
represented. The Canadian foilists exhibited a liking for the 
“fleche”, or running attack, which endeared them to the specta- 
tors from the beginning; but apart from this the styles of foil 
play were scarcely to be distinguished. The English foilists made 
occasional use of the “fleche,’” but the Australians and New 
Zealanders did not do so. 


The result in the Men’s Foil Teams event was probably in- 
fluenced by this small difference in styles. The New Zealand 
team, narrowly defeated by the Australians, was nevertheless 
able to defeat the Canadians by a comfortable margin; whereas 
the Canadians were able to defeat the Australians by a greater 
margin. Thus, while England took first place, being undefeated, 
New Zealand was placed second in this event very largely per- 
haps because its foilists were undismayed by the “‘fleche.”’ The 
Men’s Individual Foil event was notable as much for the rather 
unexpected, but well-merited, achievement of J. E. Fethers 
(Australia) in filling second place, as for Paul’s exhibition of his 
already proven superiority. Fethers’ form had noticeably im- 
proved as the foil events progressed. 


In the Ladies’ Individual Foil event both England and Canada 
were represented by one competitor only. Although it is under- 
standable that the countries farthest from the venue should 
hesitate to commit themselves to the expense of sending more 
ladies to compete in a single event, it is perhaps to be regretted 
that Fencing traditions make no provision for. a Ladies’ Foil 
Teams contest. 


_ The general run of the Epee play was considered to be not 
quite as high a standard as that of the Foil. Here again the 
individual honours were well divided, even more so than in the 
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Foil since no dominant figure emerged comparable to Paul. C. L. 
de Beaumont (England), R. J. Anderson (England) and I. Lund 
(Australia) were outstanding in both Epee events, but none 
succeeded in establishing an unquestionable superiority. 


The Australians secured a clear victory in the Team event 
and this proved to be the only first place not claimed by the 
English competitors. There was little really spectacular Epee 
from the spectators’ viewpoint and the “fleche’ was less in 
evidence than in the Foil and Sabre. This was a little surprising. 
Sufficient excitement was provided, however, in the final pool 
of the Individual event which resulted in an equal number 
of bouts being won by the leading three contestants. A barrage 
was fought between the three, as much a test of temperament 
as ability, and de Beaumont carried the day. 


A. G. Pilbrow (England) was undefeated in the Sabre con- 
tests and thus deserved to be ranked with Paul and Glen-Haig 
as the three outstanding contestants. Otherwise the Sabre events 
were again evenly contested, the general standard being con- 
sidered not quite as high as in the other weapons, England and 
Canada, although showing signs of strain by this time, dominated 
the teams event. New Zealand was handicapped a little by in- 
juries but the result was in little doubt. 


In the Individual Sabre event, with the exception of Pilbrow, 
a close contest resulted, Anderson (England) establishing a 
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superiority over G. Pouliot (Canada) who, obviously exhausted, 
fought some magnificent contests. 


To some extent the results in a tournament of this nature 
are likely to be influenced by the number of competitors available 
in each of the respective teams. These numbers were not con- 
stant. The danger of exhaustion was undoubtedly ever present in 
the case of Canada (three members) and of England (four mem- 
bers). On the other hand it is possible that a team may be too 
large to enable that nominated for each event to be the best 
one possible. The New Zealand team (15 members) did not use 
any member in more than one weapon—for reasons of accepted 
practice in the case of a host country—but possibly thereby 
suffered the disadvantage mentioned. The Australian team of 
eight seemed a well-balanced combination which avoided both 
dangers. 


However, the English team, as evident from the results, was 
superior. But the closeness of the contests testified to the 
great success from the competitive viewpoint and more than 
justified the inclusion of the sport. 


The customary order of events in a Fencing Tournament 
programme is: Foil, Epee, Sabre. Sometimes, however, the 
drawing up of the order of events is complicated by other factors. 
This was the case here. Since some competitors were competing 
in all three weapons the programme had to be so ordered that 
these contestants were provided with a reasonable period of 
rest between events. Time permitted only two sessions free. 
On most days the events commenced at 9 a.m. to 10 a.m. and did 
not conclude until about 10.30 p.m. So far as possible the in- 
terests of the spectators had to be studied. With these con- 
siderations in view the programme was drawn up and proved 
satisfactory in every way except that it was found necessary 
to reverse the order of the Epee Individual Final Pool and the 
Preliminary Sabre Teams Pools to avoid a point weapon being 
fought after a cutting weapon. 


From the spectators’ viewpoint, the Fencing practice of 
showing points scored against rather than by contestants leads 
to confusion. The average spectator cannot understand why the 
contestant with the largest number of points showing against 
his name should be finally declared the loser of the bout. It 
was a simple matter to explain this method of scoring over the 
loud-speaker system. 


Indeed, the speaker system was found to be of greater 
assistance than had been envisaged. As the tournament pro- 
gressed the puzzlement of the many spectators became more 
and more obvious. What was the difference in the weapons 
used? How were points decided? What were the rules? These 
and other questions needed to be answered. The practice was 
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adopted of giving a short talk on each weapon beforehand and 
later of giving a running commentary of the scoring, innovations 
which proved most popular. 


The purpose of the Games is primarily the fostering of 
sport and sportsmanship in friendly rivalry. New Zealand fencers 
know that they have achieved this. Since the Games, club mem- 
berships have expanded and many new clubs have been formed, 
and a new and higher standard has been set. A British Empire 
Fencing Federation has been formed to foster the sport in the 
countries of the Commonwealth. There is a new feeling of 
progressiveness and purpose. The knowledge of the sport has 
grown among the members of the public. Watching fencing has 
been found a new and exciting entertainment. People who 
attended one session to see what it was all about were so fascin- 
ated they returned again and again. The fencers of New Zealand 
are proud to have been associated with the introduction of 
Fencing to the British Empire Games, and grateful for the 
support accorded them by the fencers of the Empire countries. 


The following comprised the sub-committee responsible for 
the organisation of Fencing:—Messrs. W. M. Dawn (chairman), 
M. B. Gittos (secretary), Miss M. F. Andrews, Sir J. G. D. Ward, 
Bt., Messrs. A. J. McLeavey and D. E. Wright. 
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Closing Ceremony 


LACK skies and the ever-present threat of rain marked the 

final series of the British Empire Games, 1950, which was 

the cycling at Western Springs Stadium. Heavy tropical showers 

during the afternoon at Eden Park had soaked thousands of 

spectators to the skin, but it did not dampen their ardour, for all 

accommodation at the scene of the closing ceremony was taken 
up. 

It was a happy crowd indeed and they were privileged to 
see some exciting cycling contests as the prelude to the final 
ceremonies. On this occasion the mood was in direct contrast to 
that of the opening function of a week earlier, for by this time 
the Games had become so much a part of Auckland’s life, and in 
the life of the thousands of listeners-in, that everything would 
be quite all right if they could have gone on for a much longer 
period. So the enthusiasts thought. 

On the grass sward in the centre of the Western Springs 
Stadium complete preparations had been made, with the Armed 
Services once again called upon for assistance. They provided an 
ample flood-lighting system of the dais upon which the official 
party was seated and also on the immediate surroundings. When 
the last event had been won and lost and the successful con- 
tenders had mounted the victory dais to receive their awards, 
the lights were turned full on to convert night into day. The flag 
bearers of each country, accompanied by team managers, marched 
on to the ground and paraded in a semi-circle in front of the 
official party. 

Following on the speeches, laudatory of the Organising Com- 
mittee, the officials, the public and last but not least to the 
competitors themselves, the closing ceremony then began. A 
spotlight was focussed upon the flag of the British Empire Games 
Federation at the masthead and this flag was slowly lowered, to 
be taken by six marching girls and handed to the President of 
the Federation, Sir Arthur Porritt. He then handed the flag to 
the Mayor of Auckland, Sir J. Allum, to be held in trust until 
such time as the next country to hold the British Empire Games 
in 1954, Canada, calls for it. 

The flag-bearers approached the official stand separately, 
in the same order as in the opening ceremony the preceding 
Saturday, and handed their country’s flag to Mr. C. Rex Moore, 
Chairman of the Organising Committee. This flag was then 
passed to Mr. A. D. Bayfeild, president of the New Zealand 
Olympic and British Empire Games Federation, who handed each 
flag back to the team managers. 

Under a starless sky this simple ceremony was again impres- 
Sive, and proved a fitting conclusion to a great week of sporting 
activities on the part of the cream of the Empire’s athletes. The 
guns boomed again in a farewell salute. 

The playing and singing of the National Anthem, followed 
by the large crowd also joining in with Auld Lang Syne and Now 
is the Hour, brought the closing ceremony to a grand finale. So 
ended an exhilirating if exhausting week, rich in athletic prowess. 
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Financing The Games 


A® soon as the venue of the Games was decided upon, it 
quickly resolved itself into a question of finance and as in 
all things Auckland rose to the occasion in grand style. In short 
time the required amount was available for immediate commit- 
ments. 


The Organising Committee was constituted and functioned 
under an agreement drawn in the first instance between itself and 
the N.Z. Olympic Association. In accordance with the terms of 
the agreement, one of the Committee’s first obligations was to 
raise £50,000, this figure being considered at that time sufficient 
to cover the expenses of running the Games. This amount was to 
be found by a cash payment of £2000 by January 31, 1949, 
£15,000 by June 30, 1949, and the balance of £33,000 as expenses 
accrued. 


On the face of it, this was a somewhat exacting task, particu- 
larly in view of the time limits imposed. However, the Organising 
Committee took the first step by inviting a number of the city’s 
leading businessmen to form a Committee of some 30 members. 
This committee held its inaugural meeting on December 18, 
1948. At a subsequent meeting on February 16, 1949, a sub- 
committee was appointed to evolve and implement a scheme for 
the finance appeal. 


As a result of previous meetings and following approaches 
made to the Minister of Finance, the Rt. Hon. W. Nash, it was 
resolved that a non-profit company should be floated with a capital 
of £50,000. Donations, share subscriptions and guarantees were to 
be solicited from the business community of Auckland. All con- 
tributions under any of the three headings were to rank pari 
passu for the return of capital on the conclusion of the Games. 
The Government offered a pound for pound subsidy against loss 
and agreed to implement legislation to enable local bodies to make 
contributions out of unauthorised expenditure quotas. 


From a budget drawn up by this finance committee, it was 
obvious that £50,000 would be insufficient to cover outgoings, 
therefore the amount was increased to £100,000. The business 
community rose to the occasion in typical Auckland manner by 
offering £104,000 by March 31, 1949. The Treasury declined to 
grant permission for the formation of the Company at this 


increased figure, so all offers were reduced proportionately to 
£50,000. 


The Memorandum and Articles of Association were prepared 
by Messrs. Butler, White and Hanna, Hon. Solicitors to the Or- 
ganising Committee and the Company known as British Empire 
Games (N.Z.), Ltd., was incorporated on June 22, 1949, with the 
Mayor of Auckland, Sir J. A. C. Allum, C.B.E., as chairman of 
directors. The directorate of ten was comprised of the Mayor, 
Messrs. J. Grierson, H. J. Kelliher and R. J. Kerridge representing 
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the investors and Messrs. Moore, Moon, Farrell, Lintott, Jellie and 
Porter representing the Organising Committee. Mr. T. W. M. 
Ashby, Town Clerk of Auckland, was appointed Hon. Secretary 
to the Company, and Mr. Jellie, Hon. Treasurer of the Organising 
Committee, accepted the same office in the Company. 

By virtue of the fact that the total income was limited to 
£50,000, it was necessary for the Finance Committee to so 
organise the sale of their tickets that income was received before 
all expenses had to be met. A budget was drawn up setting out 
all possible income, methods and date of collection, and at the 
same time every item of expenditure was carefully checked. Per- 
haps the two outstanding features of the financing of the Games 
were firstly, that no guarantees, donations or capital were called 
up nor was the overdraft, arranged against the security of the 
guarantees, ever used to any extent owing to the splendid support 
of the public to the campaign for the sale of season and daily 
tickets; and secondly, the budget drawn up approximately six 
months before the holding of the Games could almost be taken 
as a final copy of the accounts of the Games. 


Tickets were sold firstly on the basis of season reserved seats 
for each sport (a few of these were held for National Associ- 
ations) which were allocated by ballot, and then on a reserved 
daily basis. Daily unreserved admissions were presold and in these 
ways £67,814 was taken before the events commenced. Children 
were admitted to all outside sports at half price and in the case of 
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swimming were given special consideration by setting aside the 
top concourse solely for their use, it being felt that these athletes 
of the future should not be excluded. Special school parties were 
encouraged to the athletic events. The following is a summary of 
paid attendances at all the sports. 


Paid Gross 
Attendances Receipts 
Athletics—Eden Park. ............... Ist day 36,199 
2nd day 25,796 
3rd day 27,841 
4th day 33,856 
Total 128,692 £45,982 19 8 
Boxing—Town Hall oo... Ist night Zotl 
2nd night 2,380 
3rd night 2,382 
Total 7,139 7,220 8 O 
Cycling—Western Springs 
STACI ic, cae cise. Ist night 10,566 
2nd night 9,362 
3rd night 17,446 
Total 37,364 9,089 9 9 
Keneing—Drill Hall .2ccockoentecscee 4,210 964 9 0 
Lawn Bowls—Carlton Greens 00.0000... 1,719 AT5.- 7 -i% 
Rowitig—Liake Kearapir ucinccocccctecetsccss 19,730 5,997 16 1 
Swimming—Newmarket 
Olympic Pool eke Ist night 4,893 
2nd night 4,789 
3rd day 5,215 
4th day 5,376 
Diving Session _ .............. Ist day 4,546 
2nd day 4,297 
Total 29,116 17,102 10.38 
Training SESSIONS  cciccciinsadinmvinae 20,527 880 18 6 
Weight Lifting—Town Hall 1st night 741 
2nd night 652 
Total 1,393 S24 3 «#0 
Wrestling—Town Hall _........ Ist night 562 
2nd night 622 
3rd _ night 620 
Total 1,804 1,347 1 0O 
246,694 £89,485 2 8 


It was obvious quite early in the piece that seating accom- 
modation at most venues was hopelessly inadequate for the 
numbers that would wish to view such important sporting events. 
To increase the accommodation, a Grandstand and Seating sub- 
committee was set up with the task not only of building stands, 
but increasing seating wherever possible. The following is a sum- 
mary of the additional seating erected for each sport: 


Athletics at Eden Park: Two tubular steel stands were 
erected with wooden planking to accommodate 5,620. 


Cycling at Western Springs: A tubular steel stand with 
wooden planking was erected to seat 300, together with a special 
stand for the press. 


Fencing: This sport gave great difficulty as it was necessary 
to have two pistes with considerable floor space. The only hall 
that could accommodate this staging was the Drill Hall, in which 
there was no seating available. Two ramped stands had to be 
built with seating accommodation for 700. 


Bowling: A portable stand owned by the Auckland Lawn 
Tennis Association was hired and erected at the Carlton Bowling 
Club’s Green, which seated 600. 


Swimming: The only venue suitable for an Empire Games 
festival was the Swimming Pool at Newmarket, known as the 
Olympic Pool. Unfortunately, however, its seating accommodation 
was very limited, therefore it was necessary to ask the Newmarket 
Borough Council to build the additional permanent stand which 
actually was part of their original plan. Government permission 
was obtained and this work was proceeded with, and fortunately 
completed prior to the Games. Even when all permanent stands 
were completed, it was found that seating accommodation was 
approximately half the number required according to the budget. 
Temporary stands were erected in every possible spot and with 
the addition of forms on the top concourse, total seating was in- 
creased by approximately 3000. 


Rowing: The Karapiro Lake Domain Board undertook ground 
alterations which resulted in the formation of a natural grand- 
stand capable of giving 40,000 people a view of the full rowing 
course from start to finish. This tremendous job was paid for by 
the sale of members’ tickets and Government subsidy. 


It can be seen that additional seating was provided to the 
extent of 10,220, quite apart from Karapiro. This task, although 
formidable at the beginning, was the main feature in enabling the 
Games to be a financial success. Most stands had to be built at 
times convenient to the sports’ bodies occupying the grounds 
right up to the week of the Games, and with the annual holidays 
for all builders being taken in the early part of January, it ap- 
peared a most formidable task to carry out this construction 
work, which, prior to final salvage, cost £8,764. 
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It would not be fitting to review the financial side of the 
Games without including a reference to the British Empire Games 
film, which has been instrumental to date of publication in pro- 
ducing approximately £6500 of income. Ags each member of the 
Organising Committee, although competent to handle the various 
duties assigned, was not an expert in the production and distribu- 
tion of a motion picture film, it was decided to co-opt the services 
of Mr. R. J. Kerridge, Managing Director of Kerridge Odeon 
Theatres, Ltd. The services rendered by Mr. Kerridge to the 
British Empire Games were invaluable and the sports bodies of 
New Zealand owe him a tremendous debt of gratitude. The nego- 
tiations leading up to the N.Z. Government producing the film, 
the basis of sharing costs and expense, and the method of distri- 
bution throughout the world would be a history in themselves, 
but it will be of general interest that a film of about 8000 
feet was produced and showing within 21 days of the completion 
of the Games, which was perhaps a record, when it is remem- 
bered that the film of the Olympiad in Germany took approxim- 
ately twelve months before it was shown on any screen. 


In accordance with instructions given by Mr. Kerridge, no 
fee was charged by the distributors, Eagle Lion Distributors 
(N.Z.), Ltd., and when it is stated that the normal fee is 
35 per cent of gross takings, their donation to the Empire Games 
was substantial. The gross income was distributed as follows: 
the first £4000 to the N.Z. Government Film Unit to cover a por- 
tion of production cost, and the balance distributed 75 per cent 
to the Games and 25 per cent to the Government Film Unit. Gross 
revenue to date is £13,935. 


Besides the sale of tickets of £89,435, the £6500 from the 
film, approximately £700 from royalties, etc... and a fee from 
the broadcasting of £1000 (which was mainly required to cover 
the cost of erecting facilities for the commentators), revenue was 
obtained from the sale of daily programmes which were handled 
through the Organising Committee and finally produced a surplus 
of £2600, with 133,470 copies sold. In addition, a souvenir book- 
let was published beforehand and this also showed a surplus of 
£840. 


On the expenditure side, travelling subsidies to the competing 
countries were made on a per capita basis in ratio to the distance 
travelled and costs involved, which together with the expense of 
assembling the New Zealand team finally totalled £14,097. In 
addition free accommodation to all competitors was provided at 
Ardmore and Karapiro Camp. This housing involved the provision 
of training facilities and equipment, medical care and supplies, 
and entertainment.-Due also to the fact that these camps were 
situated some distance from the sporting venues and training 
grounds, transport had to be provided which made total expendi- 
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ture for the care of the competitors and officials in the vicinity of 
£27,500. 


For all sporting events, efforts were made to provide the best 
equipment available in the world, and overseas firms were re- 
quested to send out those items which proved most satisfactory 
for the Olympics in London. Expenditure involved in staffing these 
events, including ceremonial and grandstands, ticket costs and 
gatekeepers, press and broadcasting facilities, medallions and the 
other numerous running expenses, is anticipated to total finally 
over £29,000. As much as possible of the material bought was 
subsequently sold. The costs of running the office, which had to 
be set up specially for the event was about £5500. An office staff 
of seven was engaged. 


Although certain positions, such as gatekeepers, perforce 
required monetary remuneration, it must be remembered that 
all arena officials gave of their services quite without 
thought of payment, and behind it all, the work of planning, or- 
ganising and control, was similarly given gratuitously. The ultim- 
ate profit which at this stage looks as though it will exceed 
£20,000, is a fitting tribute to the wonderful efforts made so 
generously by so many. 


ORGANISING COMMITTEE EXECUTIVES.—Messrs. C. R. Moore (Chairman) 
on right, A. Moon (Director of Organisation) centre, C. L. Cleal (Secretary). 
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€'mpire Games Village 


T an early stage in the planning for the Games it was recog- 
nised a comfortable home must be provided for the athletes. 
The Organising Committee set as its aim accommodation at 
least the equal to that provided at international gatherings held 
in other parts of the world. With this objective investigations 
were commenced. The Government of New Zealand was favour- 
ably inclined to an application by the Committee for the use of 
the Papakura Military Camp, a mobilisation centre some 23 miles 
south of the city. Here, literally under one roof, was room for 
upwards of 1000 persons to be accommodated, fed, entertained 
and to train for their sports. 


A housing committee composed of two architects, a building 
contractor, a furnishing specialist, and representatives of Govern- 
ment departments inspected Papakura Camp and presented a 
scheme for modifications considered essential. The estimated 
cost of the proposals was in the vicinity of £78,000. Obviously 
this figure was prohibitive and immediately investigation was 
undertaken in an endeavour to reduce the expenditure. Finally 
it was found the minimum alterations required would cost £45,000. 
At this stage it was realised the alterations at Papakura were 
not warranted, for the expense involved would not have produced 
the high standard of accommodation which the committee deemed 
essential. An alternative scheme was then sought. 


The solution was ready made and to hand. A suggestion that 
Ardmore Teachers’ Training College, situated about two miles 
east of Papakura camp, should be used was immediately investi- 
gated. Ardmore, formerly a Royal New Zealand Air Force station, 
had been extensively renovated over the previous two years by 
the Auckland Education Board. It was no longer a military estab- 
lishment, but had become a first-class residential co-educational 
college. With the ready co-operation of the Auckland Education 
Board, the Department of Education and the Government, rapid 
progress was made with negotiations and in a comparatively 
short time Ardmore was secured for the accommodation of the 
athletes. It was arranged that the college summer vacation should 
be extended by three weeks to enable the premises to be used 
by competitors during what was normally part of the college 
year. 


In view of this recess students were granted permission by 
the Department to volunteer as domestic workers and cleaners 
in the college during its occupancy by Games athletes. A gratify- 
ing result of this arrangement was that athletes were able to 
enjoy hotel conditions in their living quarters. The making of 
beds and cleaning of cubicles was done by the students. The 
principal of the college, Mr. T. Wilson, who had shown the great- 
est interest in the proposal, offered his services as camp com- 
mandant and he was duly appointed. These two factors contri- 
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buted considerably to the ultimate success of Ardmore as the 
competitors’ camp. General staffing problems were kept to a 
minimum and the relationship between staff and competitors was 
of the friendliest. 


Most suitable accommodation for up to 6060 people was 
already in existence, two-thirds in single cubicle pattern, in wings 
with about 20 cubicles each. The provision of the necessary 100 
extra beds was a comparatively simple matter, the required num- 
ber of single cubicles being converted into double units by instal- 
ling military type bunks. The buildings were grouped over a 
wide area, with four wings served by common toilet and bathing 
facilities in each unit. Each group was also equipped with a 
spacious, well-furnished lounge. Every cubicle contained a military 
type bunk with a comfortable kapok mattress and pillow. A ward- 
robe and lowboy for each individual provided adequate space for 
clothing and a baggage room was attached to each wing of 
cubicles. A door curtain, window curtains and a bedspread to 
match, with a harmonising bedside rug on the polished wood 
floor completed a simple yet comfortable bedroom. A _ further 
pleasing touch was made possible by the generous action of local 
residents, who supplied flowers for the ladies’ cubicles. 


The lounges were attractive rooms furnished in similar man- 
ner but finished in different colour schemes. Large carpet squares 
with upholstered settees and chairs, curtained windows, writing 
desks and a radio gave a homely atmosphere much appreciated 
by the visitors. A servery was attached to each lounge, enabling 
light suppers to be served and adding considerably to the pleasant 
social life of the village. The excellent college assembly hall with 
its well-equipped stage proved ideal as an entertainment centre. 
The screening of pictures, concerts and dances were greatly facili- 
tated with the use of the hall and it also provided an ideal loca- 
tion for church services. Adjacent to this hall was the canteen 
building, where provision was made for table tennis, darts and 
other indoor games. Here athletes were able to purchase their 
everyday needs. Postal facilities and a hair-dressing saloon were 
also provided. 

A common diningroom served the entire establishment. 
Seating 20 to a table, it was possible to accommodate 600 people 
at one sitting. Linoleum flooring and bright floral window cur- 
tains, with white table linen, bowls of fruit and vases of flowers 
left little to be desired. A cafeteria system of serving was adopted 
and proved most successful. To ensure the smooth running of this 
system, two diningroom supervisors were appointed. The duties 
of these ladies were to check the setting of tables before meals, 
introduce newcomers to the system of serving and relay the 
remarkably few complaints to and from both kitchen and dining- 
room. Generally they were responsible for the efficient supervision 
of the large dining hall. 

Catering for over 600 athletes and officials from twelve dif- 
ferent countries presented many complex problems. Fortunately 
the complications imposed by racial and other customs were few. 
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The aim of the catering sub-committee was to provide a menu 
from which any athlete could select a meal satisfying to the per- 
sonal taste and at the same time providing the nutritional value 
necessary to maintain physical fitness. Generally speaking the 
majority of athletes were content with a normal, well-balanced 
New Zealand diet. Provision of such items as fruit juices, rice 
and, for the Fijian athletes, yam and dalo, had to receive special 
attention. These problems were raised only because of short 
supply in New Zealand and were rapidly disposed of with Gov- 
ernment assistance. 


Once again the Organising Committee’s principle of enlisting 
expert advice proved its worth. A qualified dietitian, a supply 
expert and an adviser on Eastern foods were co-opted for the 
sub-committee and these, with a chairman from the Organising 
Committee, proved completely adequate. Meals were prepared 
by a catering firm under contract and supervised by the sub- 
committee. The only complaints recorded were from coaches and 
managers, who became concerned that the portions and quality 
of food available to their charges were so generous that unwel- 
come weight was making itself evident. This was met by a 
direction to the caterers to serve slightly smaller portions. 


Endeavours were made during the week of the Games to 
provide special meals at odd hours in order to meet the dietary 
plans of the othletes. Enquiries of this type were not frequent, 


LETTERS FROM HOME.—Happy men of Scotland’s team at the Empire Games 
Village shortly after their arrival, 
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however, and it can be stated that competitors were fully satisfied 
with the usual meals at normal hours. Meal hours observed were 
as follows:—Monday to Saturday inclusive, breakfast, 7.45 a.m. 
to 8.45 a.m.; lunch, 11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m.; dinner, 5.30 p.m. to 6.30 
p.m. Sunday, breakfast, 8.30 a.m. to 9.30 a.m.; dinner, 12.30 
p.m. to 1.30 p.m.; tea, 5.30 p.m. to 6.30 p.m. 


A typical menu for the day will convey some idea of the 
range of food supplied at the Empire Games Village :—Monday— 
Breakfast: Orange juice, red plums, stewed peaches, kornies; 
fish; grilled rump steak and onions, grilled loin chops and chips, 
grilled pork sausages with chips, grilled bacon and tomatoes; 
poached eggs, fried eggs, scrambled eggs, eggs and bacon; toast, 
marmalade, honey, jam, tea, coffee, milk. Lunch: Onion soup, 
casserole steak, tomatoes; cold roast mutton, corned beef, brawn, 
salads; mashed potatoes, bubble and squeak; sago, nectarines, 
strawberry ice cream; yeast buns, gems; tea, coffee, milk, fruit 
in season. Dinner: Tomato juice; sirloin beef, boiled bacon creme 
sauce; steamed potatoes, baked pumpkin, dressed cabbage, string- 
less beans; baked rice custard, rhubarb sponge, chocolate ice 
cream; tea, coffee, milk; dessert. 


The cost of breakages in the diningroom and _ kitchen 
amounted to £230/16/7. This, at first sight, may appear exces- 
sive, but most damage occurred at the waste bins, where com- 
petitors scraped and stacked their own dishes after use. In com- 
parison with the approximate cost of employing a staff to wait 
on the tables, the extra loss through breakages was deemed to 
be slight. 


In its surroundings Ardmore was every bit as suitable as 
in its interior lay-out. As a former military aerodrome, it was 
situated amid very flat, broad open spaces, which were readily 
convertible into training areas. Much of this conversion had in 
fact already been accomplished to serve the normal demands of 
the college. All that remained for the Organising Committee to 
do was to secure Government priorities for certain development 
works already proposed, but deferred. A swimming pool, for which 
excavation had been commenced, was pushed ahead to completion; 
the main access road was sealed to prevent the dust nuisance, and 
planned landscaping was used to improve the aesthetic appear- 
ance of the immediate surrounds. During the college’ sutmer 
vacation, normal renovation was carried out so that the college, 
both inside and out, was in first class condition for the reception 
of the first arrivals. 


The success of the Ardmore scheme as the home for the 
athletes was undoubtedly one of the highlights of the Games 
arrangements. Except for bowlers and oarsmen, all athletes,: both 
male and female, were quartered in the one camp. The wonder- 
fully amicable and co-operative spirit which this engendered was 
probably the greatest single factor for success in the whole fes- 
tival. Instances of competitors assisting one another and of coaches 
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from one country offering hints freely to members of other teams 
were common. The finest tributes paid to Ardmore were the unsoli- 
cited statements made on many occasions by competitors who had 
attended previous Olympic and Empire Games: that the accom- 
modation and food at the Village was the best they had ever en- 
joyed at such a gathering. Proof of the appreciation of the first- 
class accommodation was made clear when accounts were pre- 
sented. At Ardmore, the capital value of which exceeded £250,000, 
the account for structural repairs was only £9/10/—scarcely even 
fair wear and tear. This was interpreted by the Organising 
Committee as an indication that the athletes respected the excel- 
lent quarters which had been provided for them. This could only 
be expected when the Ardmore Empire Games Village was handed 
over to the visitors as a home away from home, 


COMPETITORS FROM CANADA.—Every woman competitor and official on 
arrival was presented with a bouquet by the City of Auckland. 
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Catering For The Press 


[Lu importance to catering for the Empire Press covering the 
Games was recognised and with this purpose in view the 
secretary had made very early plans so far as the machinery 
of the New Zealand Post and Telegraph Department, a Govern- 
ment organisation, was concerned. Often-times in cases such 
as this the moves are slow, but this did not apply at all in this 
instance. 

The result was a revelation even to experienced pressmen, 
for no stone was left unturned to get Press messages away by 
telegraph and cable, with telephone links where the teleprinters 
were not right up with the working journalists. So that when the 
Press sub-committee came into action, much of the preliminary 
work had been provided for. 

This Press sub-committee was decided upon by the Organis- 
ing Committee in July and in a short time its personnel was 
complete, four appointees, including two from the local daily Press, 
having accepted the invitation to serve. Later three others were 
invited to attend meetings of the sub-committee in order that 
they would be kept in touch with arrangements made and being 
made. 

These additions to the press sub-committee were named as 
liaison officers and they had special duties, to act as deputies at 
the various grounds and to see that any special information re- 
quired by the reporters was provided. These liaison officers were 
splendid workers and to them is due a great deal of the success 
of the Press set-up throughout the Games. They were untiring 
in their efforts from the time visiting pressmen arrived and they 
kept them supplied with programmes and general information. 

The Press sub-committee did not have a great deal of time 
to organise their portion of the Games, but in the end every- 
thing seemed to pass off satisfactorily and any complaints were 
in the main quickly remedied. Press accommodation at the 
principal sports was strictly limited and this was met with some 
improvisation. The main decision was to cater fully for overseas 
journalists and for New Zealand daily newspapers, with room for 
the weeklies where possible and also for the monthly publications. 

This provision of accommodation for working pressmen was 
by no means adequate, but it was satisfactory as far as was 
possible. At Eden Park there was provision for about 60 press- 
men, the majority with a desk to write upon or place typewriters. 
Only working journalists were admitted to this enclosure. At 
the cycling venue, Western Springs Stadium, a special press en- 
closure was constructed, with overhead cover, and this too was 
quite good. Temporary arrangements had to be made at the 
Olympic Pool and at Lake Karapiro (scene of the rowing con- 
tests), and at other centres, and these filled the bill. The weather 
_ In the main was fine for these temporary arrangements, and that 
helped considerably. 

As a general background to all these arrangements a Press 
Headquarters was obviously an essential and here again the Chief 
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Post Office at Auckland, within a stone’s throw of where the 
overseas pressmen were accommodated, proved the ideal spot. The 
postal authorities left nothing undone here and they provided 
a large room, equipped with tables, boards, and other essentials, 
together with a wireless receiving set so that those who had to do 
a very wide coverage could receive results given over the broad- 
casting network. 

A complete list of all the day’s results was posted in this 
headquarters and with many sports on simultaneously this was 
most helpful. Results were telephoned direct from the grounds 
to this office, as well as the draw for various events from day to 
day. At the same time this Press Headquarters proved an ideal 
meeting place for the transmission of instructions and liaison 
and it was here that a Press conference was held two days prior 
to the Games, where matters pertaining to the Press and their 
welfare were freely discussed. It was here too that the most 
cordial relations were cemented between the 150 pressmen, the 
Press sub-committee and the Organising Committee. 

The telegraphic set-up was a success of organisation on the 
part of the Post and Telegraph Department, whose officers did all 
they could and spared no time in order that the link-up between 
the journalists and the newspapers they represented, both within 
New Zealand and overseas, should work to perfection. It did. 
The enthusiasm of the officers of the department was typical of 
the way in which everybody co-operated to make the Games a 
success. The Post and Telegraph Department indicated that it 
could provide an adequate coverage for such a big undertaking 
as and when it was required and this should prove of inestimable 
value in the future when even more important events of a 
national character may be pending. The department came through 
its Empire Games test with flying colours. 

At Eden Park, Western Springs and the Olympic Pool a tele- 
graph office was installed, right behind the press galleries, so 
that within a minute of handing over their reports the journalists 
knew that their messages were on the way to their destinations, 
newspapers all over the world. All the sports grounds were alsa 
connected direct with Press Headquarters, while many New Zea- 
land pressmen had direct telephones to their own publishing 
offices. 

In addition to catering for pressmen, the Press sub-committee 
also had to make provision for the broadcasting of the Games. 
and these generally tied in with the arrangements made every- 
where, with special broadcasting boxes built at Western Springs 
and the Olympic Pool. 

Several months before the Games newspapers throughout 
the Empire had been supplied with suitable reading matter and 
in addition they had also been written to asking their require- 
ments so far as accommodation was concerned. This seemed a 
watertight arrangement and so it was—up to the point where 
several journalists arrived unheralded and unannounced until they 
reported to the Press sub-committee. However, their wishes and 
requirements were met as much as possible. 
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Sharing The Work 


CClt preparations for every branch of the Organising Com- 
mittee’s task was undertaken from the early stages by the 
following Sub-Committees, a member of the Organising Com- 
mittee holding the office of Chairman in each instance:— 


Advertising and Publicity; MESSRS. R. DIXON (Chairman), B. BARNETT, 
A. L. CANTER, F.J. CASEY, R. DORMER, C. G. HERDMAN, W. O. 
STOCKLEY, MISS O. DRUMMOND. 


Catering: MESSRS. T. L. CLARK (Chairman), J. I. B. NEIL, DR. 
SATYANAND, MISS B. GENTLES. 


Entertainment; MESSRS. F. G. LINTOTT (Chairman), H. AEKINS, B. 
ARNOTT, S. BAKER, I. HORTON, S. GARLAND, R. McARTHUR, 
J. S. McDERMOTT, J. McMANEMIN, L. RICHARDSON, A. WILSON, 
MRS. R. F. ELLIS. 


Grandstand: MESSRS. R. PORTER (Chairman), A. J. BILLINGTON, H. W. 
CORMACK, R. L. FARRELL, G. ORRELL. 


Housing: MESSRS. R. L. FARRELL (Chairman), H. L. MASSEY, T. L. CLARK, 
C. E. PRICE, W. A. STEVENSON, J. M. WHITTAKER, S. G. WRIGHT, 


BRIGADIER R. S. PARK. 


Medical: MR. G. ORRELL (Chairman), DR. BARCLAY INNES, DR. H. M. 
BUCHANAN, MESSRS. J. M. DICKEY, S. E. LANGSTONE, D. F. 
MACKAY, DR. V. B. McGEORGE, DR.:H. -T.. PETTIT, MR. T. T. 
REDMAN, MRS. F. C. WEBSTER. 


Press: MESSRS. A. TRONSON (Chairman), O. S. HINTZ, G. T. UPTON, 
W. LEGGETT, H. BAULF. Liaison Officers; MESSRS. E. WATTS, 
C. LINDEN, J. LLOYD. 


Reception and Ceremonial: MESSRS. C. D. McCREADY (Chairman), T. W. M. 
ASHBY, S. BILLMAN, C. A. BLOODWORTH, W. M. DAWN, G. F. 
FRIEBERG, A. B. JOPLIN, G. A. KIRK-BURNAND, W. B. L. POWER, 
J. H. SAVIDAN, V. TANFIELD, MISS E. TILSLEY. 


Technical and Equipment: MESSRS. D. E. WRIGHT (Chairman), H. J. ASHBY, 
E. CORCORAN, J. P. DOLAN, A. W. GOODER, W. HARPER, E. MAUD, 
J. M. SOMMERVILLE, D. G. STOTTER,.H. L. TOWERS, H. E. WATTS, 
MRS. L. C. MARTINSON. 


Ticket: MESSRS. R. PORTER (Chairman), H. T. JELLIE, R. J. KERRIDGE, 
A. MOON, J. NASEY. 


Transport: MESSRS. A. MOON (Chairman), R. CAMERON, J. CLARK, F. 
CQE..F. W. HORNE, E. €. JOHNSTON, A. J:. McLEAVEY, J. R. 
MILLER, MISS I. WIGHT. 


Visitors’ Accommodation: MESSRS. F. A. HOSKING (Chairman), T. T. CRAIG, 
A. E. CLINKARD, C. COUTTS, H. P. IBBERTSON, H. C. McCOY, 
M. J. WALSH, MRS. FRAZER. 
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TEAM FROM MALAYA ARRIVES BY AIR.—The Manager, Mr. H. Strickland, 


1950 British Cmpire Games Results 


Field and Track Athletics 


MEN 
100 YARDS 220 YARDS 
Heat 1: Heat 1: 
Peéttie,. D. A. (Cart) D985 cccidecscusss l Jowett D. BR. i023 2748 occu. 1 
Eustace, A. R. P. (N.Z.) 9.98. coc. 2 Mercier, J. (Baa) 2296: oct deen 2 
Lewis, L. ©. (farg)- 100s. 2. 3 de Gruchy, W. {Aus.} 22.9s. .......... 3 
Tomson, (“D. (AGS) tcc a ge Seram, 3: (ees. © noose 4 
Also started: S. Navaratnam (Cey.) 
Heat 2: 
Heat 2: Battes, 1D. R. (NZ). 22.48. cccccsccic 1 
Henderson, P. (N.Z.) 9.98. ccccccssssessrssssen 1 Gordon, A. K. (Aus.) 23.08. oo 2 
de Gruchy, W. (Aus.) 9.9s. ......... 2 «snentos, B. (Hag) -23.)s.. cccccscan 3 
Archers. 5 CEG) WSS. conasaereces 3 Wijeyasinghe, O. (Cey.)  rceccninucsas 4 
Paw Ce EY meet egos 4 
. Heat 3: 

Pilse sgh Oi feecaby ken) Cre BS E. (Pais. 29,78. cecaccoes 1 
Heat 3: arker, © GINZ.) 22 G5. ccccswancsaun 2 
Gordon, A. K. (Aus.) 10.0s. 20.000... 1 Stacey, N. D. (Eng.) 22.8s._ ................ 2 
snenton; DB. (Eig LOS. icciccimnecimuss 2 Nakuvou, “ML CRYi)  ccccsscessnwesniession 4 
cae s Vea TO 28. cee i Also started: S. Navaratnam (Cey.) 

ukuvou, ; | | Caceres ena 

Also started: S. Egerton (Can.) Heat 4: 
ee 4 Ms, ae ee Pees cies 1 

eat 4: ; & dD) PLAG> pcm 
Treloae, J. F. (Rus) 975, on 1 Bawa. (EW) 3 
Parker, C. eke i eee nue 3 : 

Olowu, K. A. B. (Nig.) 10.0s. 3 oe) te ao. pephed first 
Stacey.- N.< Dy (Blrrg.)  ewsiessssnimcroninrans 4 mage igs TS UARUEG Eee SEG 

Also started: R. Miller (Can.) ; 

1st. Semi-Final: 1st. Semi-Final: 
Pettic, BRtCan:) 98s. een 1 Treloar, ¥.-F2 (Buus.) 217s. sccossssccnconse 1 
Jowett, DD. AR. (PLZ) 2248. oocccnccsescconn 2 
Fenderson, P. . CINZ..) DOS. snrcssecsccssne 2 Pettie. D, A. (Can.) 22.1 3 
de Gruchy, W. (Aus.) 9:95. ........... 3 ae rae ‘(Ass dina ie an 4 
Lewis, Ls Soc REBGO © xceevceencemn 4 ys ‘ sy eo ecraa ics arena 


Aso started: a (Eng.), K. Shenton tap O. Dawai (Fiji), B. 


Beardsley (N.Z 


2nd. Semi-Final: 2nd. Semi-Final: 

Treloar, J. F. (Aus.) 9.68. ooo 1 Johnson, D. (Aus.) 22.08: wocccccn 1 

Gordon, A. K. (Aus.) 9.88. ncsconnu 2 Gordon, A. K. (Aus.) 22.08. cm 2 

Parker, Cr (NZ). 9.95. ccs tomcnscnnines 3 Parker, ©. (N22) 22.08. erccrainsnne 3 

Prcher: F:- CEG) eseecsiesereeeenie 4 Batter, D. Ko (NZ) scictecconn 4 
Also started: A. R. P. Eustace (N.Z.) Also started: J. Archer (Eng.), N. 
K. A. B. Olowu (Nig.) D. Stacey (Eng.) 

Final: Final: 

Treloar, J.* (Aus.) 9.78. 7 i Trefoor, J. F. (Aus) 2158. 20. 1 

de Gruchy, W. (Aus.) 9.88. 0.00... 2 Johnson, D. (Aus.) 21.88. cocoon 2 

Pettic, -D. A. (Can) 98s. 2.2.5... S Jowett, I. KR. (M2) 2188 cca 3 

Gerdon, A. K, thus) cece 4 (Gordon, A. Ki (AGS) seccciccencn 4 

Henderson, P. (NZ) mceeenee 5 Pettie, D. A. (Can) ceccccsnunmscnsnie, 5 

Pareen. ©. NZ) ode O. Parees, Co ANZ cin ctacntocicncine 6 


‘yods siyj je pajenjis 249m ssaojaenbpesy oouejnquy uyol "39 ‘079°¢ 40] UoIjepouUorze 


Buyeas Buipiaoad pue ‘yiJeq Uapy je sawed osiduy 243 Jo] mq ‘GNV.LS AYVITIXNY AHL UNIHAT 
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440 YARDS 


Heat 1: 

Case, i. We. (Aus.) 48.686. ccchcotccoan 1 
Pugh, D. Cx (Tetg.) 46.96. cccccecsccccoqsie 2 
Batten, D. R. ee BOS s Gases 3 
sedge, G.. Vi. (AUS) cimccimtnnusn 4 


Also started: E. C. Henniger (Can.), 
V. L. Blaze (Cey.) 


Heat 2: 


Lewis, L. CC.) (Eonig.) 48.85. nncccsccssccie 1 

Humphreys, J. (Aus.) 49.68. ou... 2 

Sutherland, J. (N.Z.) 50.0s. .nc.eccssse 3 

Whittle, Fi. CEG) cecrscsocconeeneunan 4 
Also started: W. D. La_ Rochelle 
Can.) 

Heat 3: 

Sia a L. Ug.) 4508 oo conc 1 

Price, R f PCS ae, 5 | ee eee 2 

Myles, J. C bi! OFA) Renee ieee ee ea 3 


S. D. Booysen was first in 48.9s., but 


was disqualified for running inside 
the. line. 
Ist. Semi-Final: 
Garr, FE. W. (Aius.) 4888.5 ccnctscnscn 1 
bewis,. L. C, (Eng.) 489s. 202. 2 
Batten, D. Re (NZ) 48.98. ciscssscsrsscceess 3 
Frumpbreys, J. GAGS.) scccicineccnqtemen 4 


Also started: J. G. Myles (NZ) 
2nd. Semi-Final: 


Sutherland, J. (N.Z.) 49.28. 2.20... 1 

Price, -R.. EB. (Aus.) 494s. ciccicnsucim 2 

Pooh, D2. Ce.) F94S. sccssiemcn 3 

Phicgins, FB. (EEG) ann cradiiccemnsascinenw 4 

Final: 

air. TW CAS.) 478. cee csetcrs 1 

Lewis, i GC. hag) S608. sccm Z 

Batten, D.. Ri (IN.Z.) 48.88. cccsccrccnncisiae 3 

Pia, 22 (AG. ) on eceloamaes 4 

Pree, Wy Ae Socccec cannes 5 

Sutherland, 95> CIB.) cicanosstccnerniee 6 
o 880 YARDS 

Heat 1: 

Parnell, €. W. (Can.). im. 52.28. <z... 1 

Wilson, N. T. O. (N.Z.) 1m. 53.2s. 2 

White, D. A. (Aus.) Im. 53.2s.. ..... 3 

White, C. T. (Eng.).:lm. 54.4s...... 4 
Also started: J: Humphreys (Aus.), 
I. S. Johnson (Rhod.), D..M. Harris 
(N.Z.) 

Heat 2: 

Parlett, H. \. Aig.) tes 321s) 1 


Hutchins, J. W. M. (Can.) 1m.53.0s. 2 

Booysen, S. D. (S.A.) Im. 53.5s. ..... 3 

Simpson, C. (N.Z.) Im. 53.5s.. ............ 4 
Also started: B. Steel (N.Z.), E. C. 
Henniger (Can.) 


Final: 

Pariett, H, J. (Eag:): Im. 33.18. 2: LV 
Hutchins, J. W. (Can.) Im. 53.48. -.:2 
Parnell, C. W. (Can.) 1m. 53.4s. ..... 3 
White, D. A. (Aus.) Im. 53.7s.. ic 4 
White, C. T. wenn lm. 5394," ....:=, a 


Simpson, C. (N.Z.) 1m. 56.0s. 


Also started: S. D. Booysen (S.A.), 
N. T. O. Wilson (N.Z.) - 


ONE MILE 
Heat 1: a's 
Eyre; L.- (Eng.) 4m. 19.28. oi2.-3i cts 1 
Marks, J. L. (Aus.) 4m. 19.4s. —....;... 2 
Sinclair, J. D. (N.Z.) 4m.- 19.8s. ......s. 3 
Hutchins, J. W. (Can.) 4m. 20.8s.° ...:. 4 
Plummer, V. J. (Aus.) 4m. 21.8s.. ..... > 
Bates, N. (N.Z:) 4m. 25.88. sicdcicnins 6 
Heat 2: ; 
Parnell; C. W. (Can.) 4m. 154s. .... i 


McMillan, D. R. (Aus.) 4m. 154s. ...... 2 


White, C. T. (Eng.) 4m. .16.6s.. ............ 3 
Marshall, M. (N.Z.) 4m. 16.8s.._ ......... 4 
Ferguson, R..(Can.) 4m. 17.28. ica ¥ 
Simpson, C. (N.Z.) 4m. 26.6s.. Beane 6 
Final: 


Parnell, C. W. (Can.) 4m. 11.08? ... 1 


Eyre, L. (Eng.) 40%. 11.68. xcs 2 
Marshall, M. (N.Z.) 4m. 13.2s.. ........ 3 
Marks, J. L. (Aus.) 4m. 148s. .4.4 4 
White, C. T. (Eng.) 4m. 15.0s.. ....... 5 
Sinclair, J. (IN.Z.) 4m. 20.08, .n25.. 6 


Also started: J. W. Hutchins (Can.), 
D. R. MacMillan (Aus.) + > 


THREE MILES 
Eyre, L. aa [Adi 2IGR. cig tincn 1 
Nelson, W. H. (N.Z.) 14m. 27.8s....... 2 
Chivers, A. H...(Eng.)—l4m. 28.1s. ..... 3 
Merrett, A. M. (Aus.) 14m. 34.0s. ... 4 
MacDonald, K. W. (Aus.) 14m 35.9s 5 
Lousich, C. (N.Z.) 14m. 41.0s.. ...2: 6 
Also started: R. Ferguson (Can.), L. 
J. Perry (Aus.), W. E. Emmerton 
(Aus.), A. Forbes (Scot.), N. Taylor 
(N.Z.), G. Hoskins (N.Z.) i 


SIX MILES 
Nelson, W. H. (N.Z.) 30m. 29.6s. .. 1. 


Forbes, A. (Scot.) 30m. 31.9s............. 2. 
Taylor, N. (N.Z.) 30m. 34.98. snc. i 
Davey, J. S. (Aus.) 30m. 34.7s. ....... 4° 


Merrett, A. M. (Aus.) 30m. 46.3s. ... 5 
Chivers, A. H. (Eng.) 31m. 15.2s. ...... 6 


Also started: S. Luyt (S.A.), J. T. 
Holden (Eng.), C. Lousich (N.Z.), 
W. A. Fedorick (Can.), G. Norman 
(Can.), P. Collins (Can.), J. C. Pot- 
tage (Aus.) 


MARATHON 


Holden, J. T. (Eng.) 2h 32m 57s ..... 1 


Bayt; 3. (SA9 2h 3imo 22s chk 2 
Clark, FJ: (IN.Z.) 2h 39m. 26.48... | 
(Aus.) 2h 40m 49s ........ 4 


Stanley, G. 
Richards, T 
Collins, P. 


. J. (Wales) 2h 42m 10.6s 5 
(Can.) 2h 45m 1.4s 
Bromily, G. (N.Z.) 2h 46m 51s 
Norman, G. (Can.) 2h 47m 49.8s...... 8 
Prentice, R. (Aus.) 2h 48m 53.8s ..... 9 
Fedorick, W. A. (Can.) 2h 51m 28.6s 10 
Cote, G. (Can.) 2h 51m 58.8s_....... 11 
Lydiard, A. W. (N.Z.) 2h54m51.6s 12 
Fox, L. (N.Z.) 2h 57m 47.2s 
Paterson, J. (Scot.) 3h Om 58.8s ...... 14 
- Also started but withdrew: J. C. Pot- 
tage (Aus.), W. E. Emmerton (Aus.) 


120 YARDS HURDLES 


Heat 1: 

Weinberg, R. H. (Aus.) 144s. ........... 1 
Finlay, DD. O.. (Eing.} 14,86. ° x cccicsieions 2 
Holland, J. Me TIN ZF AS TBs cesses: 3 
WU, | Pes ee IY ee rect cena 4 


Also started: C. L. De Jongh (S.A.), 
J. G. McL. Hart (Scot.) 


Heat 2: 
Gardner, J. favs.) 14.55. oo. 1 
Lavery, T. FoR Oe Ts cae eee 2 
cae Oe ae 83 oe es CS” Sr ere 3 
Valbera.. LO... (Mala scocncus 4 
Also started: G. Crosby (Can.) 
Final: 
Gardner, P. J. (Aus.) 14.38. ecco 1 
Weinberg, R. H. (Aus.) 14.4s.._....... 2 
Ravers, Te VP sere tieveeorcrsers 3 
Rey OS aa) nrc ccssssecsesivintasies 4 
Phot J.B IN.) © (cecsseiiecvnetserdieemeais 5 
Sewith, By. BU eo ee oes 6 
_ 440 YARDS HURDLES 
Heat 1: 
Wiate,: 2 (eg de S ee. eel: 1 
Goodacre, G. C. (Aus.) 54.38. oc 2 
Woodward, R. R. (Aus.) 54.35. ........ 3 
Hil, Ass tN ce 4 


Also started: J. G. McL. Hart (Scot.) 
Heat 2: 


Holland, J. M. (N.Z.) 53.08. ccceesossses 1 
Doubleday, K. L. (Aus.) 55.4s. .......... 2 
Eadie, Gif FAs) OR. Sectcseensers 3 
PRIS, 1-1 Vg AMIS) ncetiee intention + 
Also started: V. L. Blaze (Cey.) 

Heat 3: 

Steward, D. G. (N.Z.) 54.48. ocsesnn 1 
Whittle, Ho (Bag) 535s cs 2 
Gedge, GG. Vu) (Ais:) S648. cciccimisnnin 3 
La Rochelle, W. D. (Can.) ceccceccsn 4 


Also started: L. C. Ng (Mal.) 


1st Semi-Final: 


Goodacre, G. C. (Aus.) 53.28. ecco 1 
A ee ee ae ee es 2 2 
White, D. cay oS Ea eS COE 3 
Steward, D. 2, Tee 4 


Also started: rk. L. Doubleday (Aus.) 
2nd Semi-Final: 


Holland, J... M. {N23 5348. 202. 1 
Gedee, fs. ¥. (Aus) 53.98. one 2 
Whittle, “22. (Bing) 53098. scsiciccccnou 3 
Woodward, R. R. (Aus.) occu 4 
Final: 

cs eee CR Se ee 1 
Holland. FcR) TIN Za! B27. cccessnciinine Z 
Goodacre, G. C. (Aus.) 53.1s. ° .......... 3 
a ie Pi iach srasscscosesncccnorsucmnscasoircere 4 
ge ee: aS 7 2 ce re 5 
eo ae ee 6. TC: re 6 

SHOT PUTT 

Tuicakau, M. (Fiji) 48ft. Odin. ........ 1 
Moody, H. E. (Eng.) 45ft. 8in._ ........ 2 


Roininen, L. J. (Can.) 44ft. 103in. ... 3 


ging Mae oa a oe, 4 
Morgan, K. J. (N.Z.) 43ft. 10in.. ..... 5 
Main, GC. L(t NZ.) 41h. Sins. ............. 6 

Also competed: M. Nukuvou (Fiji), 


D. McD. Clark (Scot.) 


HAMMER THROW 


Clark, D. McD. (Scot.) 163ft. 104in. 1 
Pardon, K. W. (Aus.) 156ft. llin. .. 2 
Barker, H. S. (Aus.) 149ft. 8in.. ....... 3 
Drake, N. P. (Eng.) 146ft. 11lin. ..... 4 
Fuller, ae F. (N.Z.) 143ft. 24in.. ....... a 
Carr, M. (N.Z.) 140ft. 63in. ou. 6 


Also competed: J. R. Brown (N.Z.), 
| am se “eo (Aus.), S. Sigfusson 


(Can.), J. G. Leckie (N.Z.) 
DISCUS THROW 
Reed, I. M. (Aus.) 156ft.. Zin. .......... 1 
Tuicakau, M. (Fiji) 144ft. 44in. ...... 2 
Sigfusson, S. (Can.) 142ft. 8in. ....... 3 
Pardon, K. W. (Aus.) 134ft. 10in. .. 4 
Redmond, A. E. (N.Z.) 132ft. 83in. 5 


Trangmar, R. F. (Rhod.) 128ft. Qin. 6 
Also competed: H. E. Moody (Eng.), 
M. Carr (N.Z.) 


JAVELIN THROW 
Roininen, L. J. (Can.) 187ft. 44in. ..... 1 
Tunabuna, L. (Fiji) 183ft. 94in. ....... 2 
Robinson, D. (Can.) 182ft. 5in. ......... 3 
Hignell, A. F. (Eng.) 181ft. Zin. ........ 4 


Clegg, CP. ANZ) - 1758, 11in. ....... 5 
Lay. S. A. (NZ) 175%. 4in.. 20.. 6 
Also competed: L. <A. McKeand 


(Aus.) 


POLE VAULT 
Anderson, T. D. (Eng.) 13ft. Odin. .. 1 


Egerton, S. (Can.) 13ft. Odin. 0.00.0... 2 
Denton, P. M. (Aus.) 12ft. Qin. ........ 3 
Heron, W. (NZ.) 12. Dit. cic 4 
Miller, R. (Can.) 12ft. 5Zin. 000... 5 
Martin, G. (N.Z.) [28 Bit. cnn 6 


Also competed: D. Robinson (Can.), 
J. S. Olotu’§ (Nig.), M. Richards 
(N.Z.) 


HIGH JUMP 


Winter, J. A. (Aus.) 6ft. 6in. 
Majekodunmi, J. O. 


1 
(Nig.) 6ft.5in. ...(2 


Paterson, A. (Scot.) 6ft. Sin. wo. (2 
Borland, J. H. (N.Z.) 6ft. 5in.. ........... 4 
Wells, P. (Fing.) 6%. 4in. .....-..... 5 
Vernon, J. (Aus) GF. Sine ccccecmaces 6 


(Dead-heat for 2nd place). 
Also competed: R. C. Pavitt (Eng.), 
A Jackes (Can.), i 


(Fa), ©. L. = Jongh (S.A.), M. 
S. Peter (Aus.), R. McKenzie (N.Z.), 
R. Woolley (N.Z.), . G. Stuart 
(Aus.), L. O. Valberg (Mal.), B. 
A. A. Guobadia (Nig.), D. Rhodes 
(N.Z.) 
BROAD JUMP 
Price, N. {S.A.) 2486. in. sccissimsicnin 1 
Hough, W. B. (N.Z.) 23ft. 73in. ...... 2 
Dephoff, D. (N.Z.) 23ft. 3in. 000020... 3 
Forsythe, K. (N.Z.) 23ft. 3in. 00.0... 4 
Whittle, H. (Eng.) 22ft. 8}in. .......... 5 


Olowu, K. A. B. (Nig.) 22ft. 84in. ... 6 
Also competed: A. M. Sheriff (Cey.) 


WOMEN’S 
100 YARDS 
Heat 1: 
Jackson, M. (Aus.), 10.88 __................. 1 
Hardman, S. (NZ), VY28 cccccisccccsnien 2 
Shanley, A. (Aus.), 11.28 uu. 3 
Iecienses, E. (CaH), chins 


Also Started: D. Batter (Eng.), 

ie (Can.). 
Heat 2: 
Strickland, S. B. 


(Aus.), 10.9s_ ........... 1 
Cheeseman, S. (Eng.), 11.68 usu 2 
Malone, C. (NZ), 2168 cencticon. &: 
Waker: Whe (Bag). cacti. 4 
Also started: G. Bemister (Can.). 
Heat 3: 
Johnston, V. (Aus.), 11.18 cccccsun 1 
Dowman, R. (NZ.), 11.28 — 2 
Parker, D. (NZ), 2126 scence 3 
BOSS, 1. (S.Ao)s ce 4 
Also Started: P. Jones (Can.), D. G. 


Manley (Eng.). 
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HOP, STEP AND JUMP 


Oliver, B. (Aus.) 51ft. 24in. .12.0:...3 on 
McKeand, L. A. (Aus.) 50ft. 13in. ... 2. 
Polmear, I. J. (Aus.) 48ft. lin. 
Johnson, R. (N.Z.) 47ft. 73in. 
Forsythe, K. (N.Z.) 46ft. 7#in. ........... = 
Jeffries, G. H. (N.Z.) 46ft. 2fin. ....... 6 
Also competed: N. Price (S.A.), C 
M. Kay (N.Z.), A. S. Lindsay 
(Scot.), H. Whittle (Eng.) 


MEN’S RELAY—4 X 110 YARDS 

1.—Australia. (W. de Gruchy, D. 
Johnson, A. K. Gordon, J. F. Tre- 
loar), 42.2s. 

2.—England (L. C. Lewis, B. Shenton, 
N. D. Stacey, J. Archer), 42.5s. 

3.—New Zealand (C. Parker, P. Hen- 
derson, K. Beardsley, A. R. P. 
Eustace), 42.6s. 

Ceylon was fourth and Canada fifth. 


MEN’S RELAY—4 X 440 YARDS 


1.—Australia (R. E. Price, G. V. 
Gedge, - Humphreys, E. W. Carr), 
17, 


Sr. L. Higgins, H. J. Par- 
D. C. Pugh, I. C. Lewis), 


3: —New Zealand (J. M. Holland, D. 
R. Batten, D. G. Steward, J. Suther- 
land), 3m. 20s 

Ceylon, 3m. 22.8s. 
Canada fifth. 


was fourth, and 


"RK 1 Peo re 8% A 


eth, cies. — 
EVENTS 
1st Semi-Final: 
Jackson, Mi. (Aus.), 10.98 ss neeccsccsrssseme 1 
Johnston, V. (Aus), 11.18 > ccc. Z 
Parker, ID. (UNZ.), UL25 ccc esnien 3. 
Cheeseman, S. (Tind.).  <cgeeees 4 


Also Started: C. Malone (N.Z.). 
2nd Semi-Final: 


Strickland, S. B. (Aus.), 10.9s_ ........... 1 
Shanley, A. (Aus.), U1.28 occ z 
Hardman, S. (NZ), P28 cen ecccsce: 3 
Deowman. Rei.) seeeeeeeee 4 
Final: 

Jackson, M. (Aus.), 10.88 ose 1 
Strickland, S. B. (Aus.), 11.0s. .......... 2 
Johnston, V. (Aus.), 110s —......-. 5 
Parcer: 9); UINGZ | siectamesenneanren 4 
Herdann, S. (N23 teers 5 
HOEY. Ay (PAS) ae eee cen 6 


220 YARDS 
Heat 1: 
Jackson,, ‘M..(Aus.); 24.85: | «.....:.— 1 
Shanley,- A.  (Aus.) 5° 25.98 ~ soisiswadenice 2 
Rowe, L- (2.1, “29 Se 2). 3 
Wekenzic, EB. (Can) «xo ee cnnce * 
Also Started: E. Silburn (Can.), 
Walker (Eng.). 
Heat 2: 
Strickland, S.B. (Aus.), 25.38 occ 1 
Cheeseman, S. (Eng.), 25.88 ccc 2 
Mart, bj. GIN), ZB9S crete 3 
Meee ne, (Gans 5.25785 Sac 4 
Also Started: D. Batter (Eng.). 
Heat 3: 
Rabb, D. (S.Az), 25.08 — ssciccnccuscns 1 
Parker; Ds (NiZ)) :25.48< 2 cecncermnties 7 
Johnston, V; (Aus.), 25.48 © .220.20. 3 
Manley, Do Gu (Eng) cok ite cesce cee = 
Also Started: C. Malone (N.Z.), 
Myers (Can.). 
1st Semi-Final: 
Jackson, Mi “(ASF LEIS ne ceesecsreccsces 1 
Johnston, Vi. :( Aass.), 25.68 ccsisssrssinssnsens 2 
Romwe,.<kn 7 (LNs 2S were 3 
Cheeseman, S.- (laga- icncewials 4 
‘ Also Started: I. J. Hart (N.Z.). 
2nd Semi-Final: 
Strickland,.S. B. (Aus), 25-68 eoccics. 1 
Robb, D. (SAs)..- 2398 shed nse 5 
Parker, Du. ((N.Z..) , 25.18 cecsccossecsesscecssnseee 5 
Shaztey, “Ay CAMS.) 7 cient: 4 
Final: 
Jackson, TM (Ats.), 2A BS) naire tcccncerin 1 
Strickland, S. B. (Aus.), 24.5s. ........... Z 
ROBD, 1: TSA 2A TS scoerccctscatecsaesee 3 
eee 1. aa ew adeno ee 4 
Jonuston, V. (Ags) © nccendoccusn 5 
meawe: 2. (UA. oe 6 


JAVELIN THROW 


McGibbon, C. C. (Aus.), 127ft. 54in. 1 
Williams, Y. (N.Z.), 124ft. 63in.. ..... 2 
Rivett-Carnac, “C.: (N.Z.), © 112ft. 
iff C: Samamagpenae oe cerulenin ers Henne ten Cen vO NCS 
Tyler, D. (Eng.), 107i, S#in. 52.0... 4 
Crowther, B. (Eng.), 85ft. 44in. ........... 5 


440 YARDS RELAY 
1—Australia (M. Jackson, S. B. Strick- 
land, V. Johnston), 47.9s. 
2—New Zealand (L. Rowe, .S. Hard- 
man, D. Parker), 48.7s. 
3—England (S. Cheeseman, M. Walker, 
D. G. Manley), 50.0s. —— 
4—Canada (E. McKenzie, G. Bemister, 
P. Moore). 
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80 METRES HURDLES 


Heat 1: 
Strickland, S. B. (Aus.), 11.4s ............ 1 
pol eer ae Cel (a A A 0 «Se 2 
Shackleton, J. Nee LU CNet nett 3 
Dreshorges °F, Go (EEGs) see cectsc ssn estensc seer 4 
Also Started: D. -Tyler (Eng.). 
Heat 2: 
Gourlay;)-N(NZ)y TLS. is. 1 
Pletenere FF. CS TES ccenenmontdn 2 
Stalder, A. M.- (Ause}s-12008 .-eeccseccseee 3 
Whotties Hc. (Gate - cceec esas 4 
Also Started: B. Crowther (Eng.). 
Final: : 
Strickland, S. B. HT os LESS socks 1 
Seach Pt) s A OOS Soccsccetstircenieen 
Shacktetons: FA Peeks LEIS: ceericccsseccocen 3 
eg hy, Ay Cs, Se SR ee noe 4 
Stalder Pies VS CMR taaconecen: 5 
Bietenet, Fs MEIN 2a) once seen bad! 6 
HIGH JUMP 
"PRvler oe. (tg ie SF. Fitt. cicdnmnnscoon 1 
Crowther, B. (Eng.), Sit. 3in:. ............... 2 
Swinton, IN, ON.Z.); 5h. Hn. oc. °3 
Manley, D. G. (Eng:), 5ft. Oin. ........... 4 
Csorden, “GO. GAS00) © | diccdeacmacuanns 
Brdwis,, Bi Ia tes 5 
Also competed: R. Thorne (Can.), 
J. Bauman (Aus.), J. Morrison 
(Aus.). 
BROAD JUMP 
Williams, Y. (N.Z.), 19ft. 43in. .... 1 
Canty, J. L. (Aus.), 18ft. 11din. .......... 2 
Dowman, R. (N.Z.), 18ft. 10in. .......... 3 
Johnston, V. (Aus.), 18ft. 24in. ........... 4 
Silburn, E. (Can:), 17ft. 6$in.  .......... 5 
Anderson, E. H. (Scot.), 17ft..2in.. ..... 6 
Also Competed: J. S. Desforges 
(Eng.), R. Thorne (Can.), D. Tyler 
(Eng.), 


J. Schoch (N.Z.), B. Crow- 
_ther (Eng.). = 


660 YARDS RELAY 
1—Australia (S. B. Strickland, V. 
Johnston, A. Shanley, M. Jackson), 
tm. -13.4s. 
2—England (S. Cheeseman, M. Walker, 
D. Batter, D. G. Manley), 1m. 17.5s. 
3—Canada (E. McKenzie, G. Bemister, 
P. Jones, E. Silburn), 
New Zealand was disqualified. Baton 


was dropped and recovered by next 
runner. 


— 


Swimming 


MEN 
110 YARDS FREESTYLE Final: 

Heat 1: D. Hawkins (Aus.), 2m. 54.1s. .....u.... 1 
r Baas 4 ee Perrier ; z eee ae a ar Roe cere ; 
: iS ii A.), shS  dansiteonsmunes arpe us.), 2m. SUS sacsnses 
P. H. Kendall (Eng.), 61.88 wu. 3. J. Shanahan (N.Z.), Pt SYBS. pices 4 
MM. Amos (NZ). 6198 scores 4 TT. Engle (NZ), 3a 298 ccscmiumn 5 
I. T.. Baird (Aus.), 63208 wwisimomansncs a ©. Callan OUNZk). Bits FBS ciccscsnins 6 
LE. Barry UNZ.), 63.28 sscmsanasinaionisan 6 
Heat 2: 
L. Beaumont (Can.), 60.98 ooo 1 440 YARDS FREESTYLE 
F. T, O'Neill (Aus.), 60.98 ............. 2 Heat 1: ‘ 
. M. Legg (Eng.), 63.28 ecccccsuncn 3. G. M. Johnston (S.A.), 4m. 58.0s. ..... . 
~ Flanat €IN.Z.), C848  crcccccsccccssnscscscen 4 FF. R. Lucas (NZ), 46. 589s .*. 7 
A. D. Kinnear (Scot.), 66.08 concen 5 A. Gilchrist (Can.), 5m. 10.0s 02... 3 
D. Arndt (Ceylon); 66.787 cnn 6 RM. Legg (Eng.), Sm. 15.98 nnn 4 
Fi D. Arndt (Ceylon), 5m. 38.1s._........... 5 
inal: 
P. Salmon (Can.), 60.48 cicccccscsscsssun 1 Heat 2: 
FT. O'Neill (Aus.),- 60.68 cnccclecsccccl 2 D. G. Agnew (Aus.), 4m. 49.4s. ........ 1 
P. H. Kendall (Eng.), 61.85 wo. 3 M. Amos ‘(N.Z.), 50h... 6.18 ° scorn Z 
L. Beaumont (Can.), 62.38 ccc 4 j. b. Hale 4Eng.). Sit. 7:28 ccccccce 3 
Ja ©. Watt (S.A), 62.18 ccetcsccccous 5 L. Portelance (Can.), 5m. 18.2s. ........... 4 
M. Amos (NZ); G258- cmicrianncs 6 Heat 3: 

Gaara a para B. Kellaway (Aus.), 5m. 1.6s_ ......... 1 

110 YARDS BACKSTROKE D. Bland (Eng.), Bille SANS ceric Zz 
Heat 1: J. Portelance (Can.), 5m. 7.9s._ ........... 3 
J. C, Wiid (S.A.), 69.58 cocoon 1 N. Chambers (N.Z.), 5m. 14.1s ......... 4 
A. D. Kinnear (Scot)... JOSS vases, 2 Piast 
P, Salmon (Cat.), 73.68 ccc a 715 G. Agnew (Aus.), 4m. 49.4s. .... 1 
re any ie LP PARSE cst Seas 4 GM. Johnston (S.A.), 4m. 51.3s ..... 9 

» “Gedbbs: -(IN.Z.) 5 FBS. cecccsscccspersnsisceoreiee > 8 Tics (N.Z.), 5m. 25s ee 3 
Heat 2: B. Kellaway (Aus.), 5m. 3.5s_ ........... 
J. W. Brockway (Wales), 68.85. ..... 1° M. Amos (N.Z.), 5m. 8.18 ns! ba 
P. Mathieson (N.Z.), 73.78 cecccccssssssun 9 OD, Bland (Eng.), 5m. 105s ........ 6 
P. H. Kendall (Eng.), 74.68 ecco 3 
L. Beaumont (Can.), 75.48. ecco 4 
Final: 1650 YARDS FREESTYLE 
J. Wa (S.A), 6707s cepsesccgrcteene 1 Heat 1: 

J.. W. Brockway (Wales), 68.0s .......... 2 F, R. Lucas (NZ), 20m. 1128 .... 1 

A. D. Kinnear (Scot.), 70.88 con 3 D. Bland (EBag.), 20m. 11.68 ccnsiman 2 

P. Mathieson (N.Z.), 73.68 cece 4G. M. Johnston (S.A.), 20m. 25.7s ..... 3 

BE. Stevens (Aus.), 73.58 cccsccumenuan 5 J. Portelance (Can.), 21m. 9.8s_ .......... 4 
jessie eee Heat 2: 

220 YARDS BREASTSTROKE B. Kellaway (Aus.), 20m. 55.38 ...00... 1 
Heat 1: C. Chambers (N.Z.), 21m. 46.6s...... 2 
R. R. Sharp (Aus.), 2m 538 cocoon 1 L. Portelance (Can.), 22m. 4.5s_ ..... 3 
D. Hawkins (Aus.), 2m 56.8s_.......... 2 : 

Shanah Final: 

Ee ne an (NZ), 2m 57.48 DER enen 3 GM. Johnston (S.A), im, S572. 1 
allan (INZ.), Bi SZ Sects secces 4 
Fou J ee ie Neat pe he oes : 
: . R. Lucas m GES ecu 
e ae (Eng.), 2m. 57.68. .......... 1 D. Bland (Eng.), 20m. 18.58 coon 4 
» Eagle (N.Z.), 3m. 1.48 -coccccssssinne 2  B. Kellaway (Aus.), 20m. 35.2s .......... 5 


K. J. Hallett (Aus.), disqualified. G. Chambers (N.Z.), 21m. 45.38 coco 6 


880 YARDS FREESTYLE RELAY 


(4 x 220) Heat 1: 
New Zealand (Barry, Lucas, Cham- J. Stewart (N.Z.), 78.68 ecco 1 
bern, Ps). Fat 27 8 ccsenisceroen 1 P, M. Seymour (Aus.), 82.48 wou Z 
Australia (O'Neill, Agnew, Beard, 
Kellaway)... Sire SAG scien Heat 2: 
England (Legg, Bland, Kendall, Hale) TJ. Davies CAS FIGS ocecscloisincs 1 
Sr RG 92 oglleein ROE SG ate Mie atelier 3 #H. Me Yate (Eng); 204s -......0.5.. 2 
Canada (Salmon, Gilchrist, L. Porte- J. C. Holle (Auss.), 80.88 occu 3 
lance, J. Portelance), 9m. 44.4s. ..... + . bP Girvan tScot); Sa26° sk. 4 
PAR Pehsae Dt Ake) J. Morgan (Can). S628 eccigeseccccntteseen 5 
330 YARDS MEDLEY RELAY Final: 
England (H. Hale, R. Romain, P. H. J. “J. Davies (AGS), ZBiG8  snccscismnnas 1 
Kendall), 3m. 26.6s_ ....... ae eee LJ. Stewart (N.Z.), 79.18 eccsscsseusnes 2 
Canada (L. Beaumont, P. Salmon, A. H. M. Yate (Eng.), 80.58 cvecmsssne 3 
Csilchvist), Save DOM oo cecrcisencstsssns 2 J. C. Holle (Aus.), 82.08 oncennnnnn 4 
New Zealand (P. Mathieson, J. M. Girvan (Scot.), 82.08 css 5 
Shanahan, L. Barry), 3m. 30.1s .... 3 P.M. Seymour (Aus.), 83.58 ceccccesn 6 
Australia (F. T. O'Neill, F. Stevens, 
R. R.- Sharpe), Sm. “S248 ~ ccc 
eet Pee! 220 YARDS BREASTSTROKE 
WATER POLO H. O07 Gerdes (Scot), 3m. 1.7s> 1x... 1 
First : B. WN. Lyons ‘{Aus.), 3m. 3.6s. ............ 2 
irst Test: Australia 11, New Zea- 
land 4. Second Test: Australia 13, New E. Church (Eng.), Ce ee 3 
Zealand 2. Third Test: Australia 5, I. Strong (Can.), 3m. 17.08 ounces + 
New Zealand 2. B. J. Hosking (Aus.), 3m. 21.9s. ..... 5 
M. Sweeney (N.Z.), 3m. 28.0s._ .......... 6 
WOMEN’S EVENTS 440 YARDS FREESTYLE RELAY 
110 YARDS FREESTYLE Beer es Stig — ose 
Heat 1: pee ia p ee se as avies, 
W.. Geriffiat (NZ Os, 1 Fete di Sf . was utd eg 
J. C. Harrison (S.A.), 70.58 ess 2 New Zealand (Jacobi, Bridson, Grif- 
D. D. Spencer (Aus.), 7158 cuss. 3 fin, Hastings), 4m. 48.78. ecco 2 
L. Preece (Eng.), 73.08 cesses 4 England (Wood, Yates, Preece, Wel- 
K. McNamee (Can.), 74. 98 ccc 5 linen) 4m, 36.05. oo chihedcrecacenies 3 
S. Gaddum (Ceylon), VIDS © vcccckiciins 6 Canada (McNamee, Strong, Morgan, 
H 5) idee ake 7” Lar ee eer 4 
eat 2: 
i og): Sat a ee 5 1 et Taney aaa 
M. T. Girvan (Scot.), 71.68 cso 2 440 YARDS FREESTYLE 
Stren Ma Nr ities 3°. wee’, 
rs oe sigs ae ees 4 J. C. Harrison (S.A.), 5m. 31,7 ..... 1 
° fete} ( ng.), ROAM «ty Cisvase atscsiaeeafossenesrs 5 M. O. Wellington (Eng.), 5m. 37.7s 2 
Heat 3: W. Griffin (N.Z.), 5m. 38.48 occ 3 
M. E. McQuade (Aus.), 69.48 oun 1 M. E. McQuade (Aus.), 5m. 46.3s ..... 4 
M. O. Wellington (Eng.), 71.1s_ .... 2 S. Gaddum (Cey.), 6m. 13.2s. .......... 5 
5 WLS ore Ce ae ee 3 Heat 2 
. McA. Turner (Scot.), 72.8s_ ........... 4 : 
K. Jacobi NZ), ee See 5 D. Norton (Aus.), Sim. 40.38 mmm 1 
G. Wood: (Eing.), Sm. 46.78. csvssisscmsinn 2 
Final: H. Mackenzie (N.Z.), 5m. 47.6s. ..... 3 
M. E. McQuade (Aus.), 69.0s_ .......... 1 K. McNamee (Can.), 5m. 52.5s............ 4 
M. O. Wellington (Eng.), 69.6s_ ..... 2 
J. C. Harrison (S.A.), 70.78 ccccccomun 3 Heat 3: 
D..D. Spencer (Aus.), 70.78 ccc 4 Jj. J. Davies (Aus.), 5m. 39.68... 1 
WN. Bridson (NZ), 77.28 5 .L. Preece’ -(Fagq.); 5m. 43.28 .............. 2 
W. (rife {NZ}, Fie @ M. Girvan (Scot.), 6m. 7.68 oes 3 
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110 YARDS BACKSTROKE 


Final: 
J. C. Harrison (S.A.), 5m. 26.4s. ..... 1 
M. O. Wellington (Eng.), 5m. 33.7s 2 


D. Norton (Aus.), 5m. 33.8s. ................ a 
W. Griffin (N.Z.), 5m. 39.48 cece 4 
J. J. Davies (Aus.), 5m. 39.4s ........ 5 

eee 6 


L. Preece (Eng.), 5m. 46.0s 


330-YARD MEDLEY RELAY 
1—Australia—J. J. Davies (backstroke), 
B. N. Lyons (breaststroke), M. E. 
McQuade (freestyle), 3m. 53.8s. 
2—England—H. Yate (backstroke), E. 
Church (breaststroke), M. Welling- 
ton (freestyle), 3m. 56.6s. 
3~—Scotland—M. Girvan (backstroke), 
H. O. Gordon (breaststroke), E. 
McA. Turner (freestyle), 3m. 58.9s. 
4—Canada~J. Morgan (backstroke), I. 
Strong (breaststroke), C. Miles 
(freestyle), 4m. 5.5s. 
New Zealand—J. Stewart (backstroke), 
Sweeney (breaststroke), W. 
Griffin (freestyle), was disqualified 
for incorrect kicking. 


Diving 
MEN’S TOWER 


SECTION “A” AND SECTION “B” 


1.—P. Heatly (Scot.), section A 87.03 
points, section B 69.04 points, total 
156.07 points. 


2—G. Athans (Can.), 81.89, 63.47, 
total 145.36. 

3—F. J. Murphy (Aus.), 77.63, 51.77, 
total 129.40. 

4—J. A. McCann (Aus.), 76.23, 52.49, 
total 128.72. 

5—J. K. Bourke (Aus.), 75.65, 48.49, 
total 124.14. 

6—W. O. Jaine (N.Z.), 62.59, 52.69, 


total 115.28. 


MEN’S SPRINGBOARD 


1—G. Athans (Can.), section A 80.16 
points, section B 89.05 points, total 
169.21 points. 


2—P. Heatly (Scot.), 168.80. 

3~J. Stewart (N.Z.), 168.17 points. 
4—J. McCann (Aus.), 159.76. 
5—R. S. Faulds (Aus.), 148.86. 
6—I. Grace (Rhod.), 148.57. 

7~D. J. Norris (Aus.), 140.20. 
8—A. Smith (Ceylon), 135.36. 


WOMEN’S TOWER 
1—Miss E. Child (Eng.), section A 
36.38 points, section B 34.51 points. 
total 70.89 points. 
2—Miss G. E. Fawcett (Aus.), 32.30, 
335.3%, 61.04. 


3~Miss N. MacLean (Aus.), 29.74, 
30.19, 59.93. 

4—Miss E. Buchanan (Can.), 24.50, 
30.48, 54.98. 


5—Miss L. Hunt (Can.), 18.08, 28.13, 
46.21. ° 


WOMEN’S SPRINGBOARD 


1—Miss E. Child (Eng.), section A 
66.55 points, section B 60.03, total 
126.58 points. 


2~—Miss N. MacLean (Aus.), 60.09, 
64.50, 124.59. 

3—Miss L. Hunt (Can.), 54.89, 60.49, 
115.38. 

4—Miss E. Buchanan (Can.), 57.26, 
48.89, 106.15. 

5—Miss P. M. Barnett (Aus.), 49.21, 
55.34, 104.55. 

6—Miss M. Reid (N.Z.), 52.17, 52.12, 
104.29, 

7—Miss J. Carpenter (N.Z.), 47.34, 
48.54, 95.88. 


8—Miss B. Moore (N.Z.), 46.39, 46.91, 
93.30. 
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Track Cycling 


1000 METRES SPRINT 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


First Round Heats 


S. Patterson (Aus.), beat L. Atkin- 
son (Can.). Time, 12.5s. last 220 yards, 
total time 2m. 0.0s. 

T. C. Godwin (Eng.), beat C. 
Bazzano (Aus.). Time, 13s. and 2m. 
225. 

R. Mockridge (Aus.), beat A. W. 
Stonex (N.Z.).. Time,- 12.8s. and 5m. 
21.5s. 

K. Bennett (Rhod.), beat R. A. 
Geldard (Eng.). Time 13.2s. and 2m. 
46.8s. : 

G. R. Avery (N.Z.), beat E. Oland 
(Can.). Time, 12.8s. and 2m. 16.1s. 

D. C. H. Olive (N.Z.), beat E. 
Evans (Rhod.), and J. Millman (Can.). 
Time, 12.9s. and 2m. 11.6s. 


- First Round Reselections 

C. Bazzano (Aus.), beat L. Atkinson 
(Can.). Time, 14.1s. and 4m. 9.5s. 

A. W. Stonex- (N.Z.), beat J. Mill- 
man (Can.). Time, 14.2s. and 2m. 58:1s. 

E. Evans (Rhod.), beat E. Oland 
(Can.), and R. A. Geldard (Eng.). 
Time, 14.1s. and 2m. 13.2s. 


Reselection Finals 
C. Bazzano (Aus.), beat A. W. 
Stonex (N.Z.), and E. Evans (Can.) 
third. Time, 13.7s. and 2m. 31.5s. 


Quarter-Finals—First Round 

S. Patterson (Aus.), beat A. W. 
Stonex (N.Z.). Time, 12.9s. and 2m. 
20.9s. 

G. R. Avery (N.Z.) beat C. Bazzano 
(Aus.). Time 12.9s. and 2m. 38s. 

D. C.—H. Olive .(8Z.);- ‘beat F.C. 
Godwin (Eng.). Time, 12.8s. and 1m. 
59s. 

R. Mockridge (Aus.), beat K. Ben- 
nett (Rhod.). Time, 12.8s. and 2m. 
38.9s. 


Quarter-Finals—Second Round 

S. Patterson (Aus.), beat A. W. 
as (N.Z.). Time, 13.8s. and 2m. 
3s. 

G. R. Avery (N.Z.), beat C. Bazzano 
(Aus.). Time, 13s. and 2m 41.5s. 

D. C. HH. Olive (Z.); beat T. C. 
Godwin (Eng.). Time, 12.8s. and 2m. 
55.2s. 

R. Mockridge (Aus.), beat K. Ben- 
nett (Rhod.). Time, 13s. and 2m. 1.4s. 
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Semi-Finals—First Round 


S. Patterson (Aus.), beat G. Avery 
(N.Z.). Time, 12.3s. and 2m. 13.0s. 


R. Mockridge (Aus.), beat D. C.. H. 
Olive (N.Z.). Time, 12.5s. and 2m. 
42.0s. ? _ 


’ Semi-Finals—Second Round 


S. Patterson (Aus.), beat G. Avery 
(N.Z.). Time, 13.3s. and 2m. 34.8s. 


R.. Mockridge (Aus.), beat D. C. H. 
Olive (N.Z.).. Time, 12.9s. and 2m. 
9,3s. 


Final—First Round 
Race for First—R. Mockridge (Aus.), 
beat S. Patterson (Aus.). Time, 12.3s. 
and 2m. 0.1s. 


Race for Third—G. R. Avery (N.Z.), 
beat “D. -C. H. Olive “(N.Z.). ‘Time, 
12.8s. and 2m. 7.8s. 


Second Round | 
Race for First—R. Mockridge (Aus.), 
beat S. Patterson (Aus.).. Time, 12.8s. 
and 4m. 1.6s. 
Race for Third—D. C. H. Olive 
(N.Z.), beat “Gr -R.cAvery — (N.Z.). 
Time, 12.6s. and Im. 43.1s. 


Third Round 
Race for Third—G. R. Avery (N.Z.). 
beat 6D. C. H.. Olive. (N.Z.). = Time; 
13.2s. and Im. 55.8s. 


Final Result 


R. Mockridge (Aus.) wien 1 
S, . Patterson. (AGS) ccoccscsanesin 2 
is. Fe avery UNL) cna 3 


4000 METRES INDIVIDUAL 
PURSUIT CHAMPIONSHIP 


First Round 
J. Hamilton (Scot.), beat L. P. Lock 
eer Times, 5m. 26.7s and 5m. 
6s. 


C. Cartwright (Eng.), lapped W. 
Hamilton (Can.). Hamilton’s time, 5m. 
3s. 


R. Mockridge (Aus.), beat E. P. 
Branfield (Rhod.). Times, 5m. 40s. and 
5m. 48.1s. 


M. T. Campbell (Wales) returned 
5m. 40.4s. 


Second Round 
- R. Mockridge (Aus.), beat J. Hamil- 
ton (Scot.). Times, 5m. 28s. and 5m. 
29.85... 
. C. Cartwright (Eng.), beat L. Lock 
(N.Z.). Times, 5m 21.2s. and 5m. 34s. 


~ Race for First and Second—C. Cart- 


wright (Eng.), beat R. Mockridge 
(Aus.). Times, 5m. 16.3s. and 5m. 
27s. 


- Race for Third and eee P. 
Lock (N.Z.), beat J. Hamilton (Scot.). 
Times, 5m. 26.7s. and 5m. 28.2s. 


Final Result 
C. Cartwright (Eng.) 


R. Mockridge (Aus.) 
| L.--P, Lock (N.Z.) 


1000 METRES TIME TRIAL 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


R. Mockridge (Aus.), Im. 13.4s. . 
S. Patterson (Aus.), Im. 23.58 ccscccanc: 2 
T.. Godwin (Eng.j, Im. 13.68 -........00.c: 3 


Also Started.—E. Evans (Rhod.), 1m 
1$8s3 L. P. Leck (NZ.), Im.- 162s:; 
R. Bennett (Rhod.), Im. 18.6s.; C. M. 
Simpson (N.Z.), 1m. 16.5s.; C. Cart- 
wright (Eng.), Im. 15.1s.; J. Millman 
(Can.), Im. 18.2s.; L. Atkinson (Can.), 
Im. 20s.; R. Carmichael (Aus.), 1m. 
19.5s.; R. A. Geldard (Eng.), 1m. 16.5s.; 
EB. i. G) Hughes 4NUZ), tm, (7-iss 
W. Hamilton (Can.), Im. 19.8s.; E. 
P. Branfield (Rhod.), Im. 19.9s. 


10 MILE CHAMPIONSHIP 


W.. Pleseltins (Aus) csccctinccccccnace 1 
cee Boe (PT) aoe Sen 2 
Ki - )s Caves ~- (Ais) <r cece 3 


Also Started.—B. Coombs (Aus.), T. 
C. Godwin (Eng.), R. <A. Geldard 
(Eng.), C. Cartwright (Eng.), K. Ben- 
nett (Rhod.), E. P. Branfield (Rhod.), 
E. Evans (Rhod.), J. Hamilton (Scot.), 
M. T. €ampbell (Wales), L. Atkinson 
(Can.), J. Millman (Can.), E. Oland 
(Cony. BP. T. ‘VYredrea {NZ}, A. C. 
Dean (N.Z.). Won by one 
Time 23m. 23.4s. 


inch. 


100 KILOMETRES ROAD RACE 


H. Sutherland (Aus.), 3h. 13m. 6.4s.... 1 
1. at. Carter (NZ), 3h. 13m. 0.55, .. 2 
J. Fowler (Aus.), 3h. 13m. 6.6s. ........... 3 
P. J. Pryor (Aus.), 3h. 13m. 6.75 .... 4 
ae Z Campbell (Wales), 3h. 13m. 

Ec  E SEEE renee al oO ent MEI Cea 
A. D. Newman (Eng.), 3h. 13m. 7.1s. 6 
J. S. Downie (N.Z.), 3h. 13m. 12.7s. 7 

Also Started.—L. Atkinson (Can.), 
and E. P. Branfield (Rhod), retired in 
the eighth of the twelve laps, W. 
Hamilton (Can.), retired in the seventh 
lap; J. Hamilton (Scot.) retired in the 
sixth lap; and E. R. Holroyd (Eng.) 


retired in the second lap. 


Rowing 


EIGHT OAR SHELL 
(With Cox) 


1—Australia: A. W. Brown (str), E. 
Pain (7), E. O. Longley (6), R. 
Selman (5), B. H. Goswell (4), 
P. Holmes a’Court (3), P. A. Cay- 
zer (2), R. N. Tinning (bow), J 


E. Barnes (cox). 


2—New Zealand: T. C. Engel (str), K 
Ashby (7), W. Tinnock (6), M. 
Ashby (5), G. Jarratt (4), D 
Rowlands (3), B. Culpan (2), E 
Smith (bow), D. Adam (cox). 


3—England: P. Bradley (str), M. Lap- 
age (7), P. C. Kirkpatrick (6), R. 
Burnell (5), H. W. Rushmere (4), 
W. A. Windham (3), P. A. De 
Giles (2), A. S. Butcher (bow), J. 


G. Dearlove (cox). 


Won by a foot: three lengths between 
second and third. Times: 6m. 27s., 6m. 
27.5s., 6m. 40s. 


FOUR OAR SHELL 
(With Cox) 
1—New Zealand: E. Johnson (str), J. 
O’Brien (3), W. James (2), W. 
Carroll (bow), C. Johnstone (cox). 
2—Australia: L. E. Montgomery (str),. 
GC. W. 


E.. E. Eder (3), Wink- 
worth (2), K. T. Gee (bow) ia: 
'. Fox (cox). 


Won by 2 lengths. Times: 7m. 17. Gai 
7m. 24s. 


133: 


PAIR OAR 
(Coxswainless) 
1—Australia: W. J. Lambert (str), J. 

W. Webster (bow). 
2—New Zealand: D. Gould (str), H. 


Gould (bow). 
Won by 4 lengths. Times: 7m. 58s., 


8m. 10s. 


DOUBLE SCULLS 
(Coxswainless) 
{—Australia: M. T. Wood (str), M. 

S. Riley (bow). 
2—New Zealand: J. Schneider 
D. Simonson (bow). 
3~England: K. W. Tinegate (str), J. 
Brown (bow). 
Won by 4 lengths; 2 lengths between 
second and third. Times: 7m. 22s., 7m. 
32s., 7m. 39s. 


(str), 


SINGLE SCULLS 


1—Australia: M. T. Wood. 
2—England: A. Rowe. 
3—South Africa: I. R. G. Stephen. 
4—New Zealand: T. Hegglun. 

Won by 23 lengths; 2 lengths be- 
tween second and third. Times: 7m. 
46.8s., 7m. 54s., 8m. 3s. 


Boxing 


FLY-WEIGHT 

K. Edwin (Ceylon) beat R. J. Mad- 

dern (New Zealand) on points. 
_ L. W. Temple (South Africa) 

beat R. Muir (Canada) on points. 

H. Riley (Scotland) beat R. Gower 
(Australia) on points. 

K. Edwin (Ceylon) beat M. L. W. 
Temple (South Africa) on points. 

Final.—H. Riley (Scotland) beat K. 


Edwin (Ceylon) on points. 
BANTAM-WEIGHT 
L. Walters (Canada) beat R. A. 


Broadhurst (New Zealand) on points. 

J. van Rensburg (South Africa) beat 
T. Miller (Scotland) on points. 

A. Perera (Ceylon) beat A. Barrett 
(Australia) on points. 

J. C. J. van Rensburg (South Africa) 
beat L. Walters (Canada) on points. 

Final.—J. C. J. van Rensburg (South 
Africa) beat A. Perera (Ceylon) on 
points. 


FEATHER-WEIGHT 
P. Brander (England) beat W. Pater- 
son (New Zealand) on points. 


A. Fisher (Australia) beat J. Pre- 
torious (South Africa) on points. 

A. W. Vercueil (Rhodesia) beat F. 
White (Canada) on points. 

H. Gilliland (Scotland) beat P. 
Brander (England) on points. 

A. W. Vercueil (Rhodesia) beat A. 
Fisher (Australia), who retired with 
an injured eye. 

P. Brander (England) beat A. Fisher 
(Australia) on points. 

Final.—H. Gilliland (Scotland) beat 
A. W. Vercueil (Rhodesia) on points. 


LIGHT-WEIGHT 

R. Latham (England) beat E. Grey 
(Ceylon) on points. 

W. R. Barber (Australia) beat D. G. 
Shepherd (South Africa) on _ points. 

J. E. Barnden (New Zealand) beat 
E. L. King (Rhodesia) on points. 

R. Latham (England) beat E. Haddad 
(Canada) on points. 

W. R. Barber (Australia) beat J. E. 
Barnden (New Zealand) on points. 

Final.—_R. Latham (England) beat 


W. R. Barber (Australia) on points. 
WELTER-WEIGHT 

J. McIvor (New Zealand) beat J. 
Small (Rhodesia) on points. 

T. S. Ratcliffe (England) beat J. 


Ravenda (Canada) on points. 
W. Seewitz (Australia) beat A. 
Obeysekere (Ceylon), who retired. 
T. S. Ratcliffe (England) beat J. 
Mclvor (New Zealand) on points. 
Final.—T. S. Ratcliffe (England) beat 
W. Seewitz (Australia) on points. 


MIDDLE-WEIGHT 
T. van Schalkwyk (South Africa) 
beat W. Pinkus (Canada) on points. 
Final.—T. van Schalkwyk (South 
Africa) beat J. B. Beal (New Zealand) 
on points. 


LIGHT HEAVY-WEIGHT 
D. E. Scott (England) beat J. Tay- 
lor (Australia), who retired. 
Final.—D. E. Scott (England) beat 
C. M. Rollinson (New Zealand) who 
retired. - 
HEAVY-WEIGHT 
Final.—F. Creagh (New Zealand) 
beat S. J. Cousins (Australia) on 
points. 


Wrestling 


FLY-WEIGHT 


B. Harris (Aus.), defeated E. Mat- 
thews (N.Z.), by a fall. 
BANTAM-WEIGHT 
D. Mudgeway (N.Z.) defeated J. 
Chapman (Aus.), by a fall. 


FEATHER-WEIGHT 
J. Armitt (N.Z.) defeated A. Parsons 


nd), on points. 
seh Milged (Can.) defeated E. Hay- 
man (Aus.), on points. 
R. Milord (Can.) defeated A. Parsons 
ngland), on points. 
arten (NZ) defeated E. Hayman 
.), On points. 
ee, (NZ) defeated R. Milord 
(Can.), on points. 
1—J. C. Armitt (N.Z.). 
2—R. Milord (Can.). 
3—~A. Parsons (Eng.). 
4—E. Hayman (Aus.). 


LIGHT-WEIGHT 

R. Garrard (Aus.) oo G. Hob- 
son (N.Z.), by a fall. 

M. Plumb (Can.) defeated D. Ick- 
ingill (Eng.), by a fall. 
: M. Plumb (Can.) defeated G. Hobson 
(N.Z.), on points. 

R. Garrard (Aus.) eee D. Ick- 
ringill (Eng.), by a fall. 

R. Garrard (Aus.) defeated M. Plumb 
(Can.), by a fall. 

1—R. Garrard (Aus.). 

2—M. Plumb (Can.). 

3—G. Hobson (N.Z.). 

4—D. Ickringill (Eng.). 


WELTER-WEIGHT 


J. Little (Aus.) defeated J. Mono- 
ghan (N.Z.), by a fall. 

H. Hudson (Can.) defeated M. Jooste 
(S.A.), on points. 

J. Little (Aus.) 
(Scot) by a fall. 

H. Hudson (Can.) defeated J. Mono- 
ghan (N.Z.), by a fall. 

M. Jooste (S.A.) defeated G. Henry 
(Scot.), by a fall. 

H. Hudson (Can.) defeated J. Little 
(Aus.) on points. 


defeated G. Henry 
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J. Little (Aus.) defeated M. Jooste 
) on points. 

1—H. Hudson (Can.). 

2—J. Little (Aus.). 

3—M. Jooste (S.A.). 

4—G. Henry (Scot.). 

5—J. Monoghan (N.Z.). 


MIDDLE-WEIGHT 
B. Arthur (Aus.) defeated E. Bowey 


ng.), on points. 

M. Vachon (Aus.) 
cher (N.Z.) by a fall. 

B. Arthur (Aus.) defeated C. Reitz 


.A.), on points. 
P. Fletcher (N.Z.) 
on points. 


Bowey (Eng.), 
defeated P. Fletch- 


defeated P. Flet- 


defeated EE, 


B. Arthur (Aus.) 
er (N.Z., by a fall. 
M. Vachon (Can.) defeated C. Reitz 
(S.A.), on points, 

M. Vachon ( Can.) defeated B. Arthur 
(Aus.), on points, 

1—M. Vachon (Can.). 

2—B. Arthur (Aus.). 

3—C. Reitz (S.A.). 

4—P. Fletcher (NZ...) 

5—E. Bowey (Eng.). 


LIGHT HEAVY-WEIGHT 

P. Morton (S.A.) defeated T. Tre- 
vaskis (Aus.), on points, 

A. Sneddon (N.Z.) defeated T. Tre- 
vaskis (Aus.), on points. 

P. Morton (S.A.) defeated A. Sned- 
don (N.Z.), by a fall. 

1—P. Morton (S.A.). 

2—A. Sneddon (N.Z.). 

3—T. Trevaskis (Aus.). 


HEAVY-WEIGHT 
J. Armstrong (Aus.) defeated P. 
O'Connor (N.Z.) by a fall. 
Richmond (Eng.) defeated A. 
Ovendon (Can.), by a fall. 
- O'Connor (N.Z.) defeated A. 
Ovendon (Can.), by a fall. 
J. Armstrong (Aus.) defeated K, 
Richmond (Eng.) on points. 
P. O'Connor (N.Z.) defeated K. 


Richmond (Eng.), on points. 
1—J. Armstrong (Aus.). 
2—P. O'Connor (N.Z.). 
3—K. Richmond (Eng.). 
4.—A. Ovendon (Can.). 


Lawn Bowls 


SINGLES 


Australia (A. E. Newton) 
South Africa (G. Jacobs) 18. 


New Zealand (J. Pirret Jnr.) 25, v. 
Fiji (L. F. Garnett) 20. 

Fiji 26, v. Canada (Dr. Weston 
Krupp) 21. ; 

New Zealand 25, v. Canada 22. 

Canada 25, v. South Africa 19. 

Australia 26, v. Fiji 18. 

New Zealand 26, v. Australia 17. 

Fiji 26, v. South Africa 17. 

New Zealand 25, v. South Africa 10. 

Australia 25, v. Canada 18. 


25, 


Vv. 


PNG WCB aceiheesoccanienaciccieseetres 1 
PRUISURGN A) aecceg pec ioe 2 
iE 0 eee 3 


PAIRS 

New Zealand (R. Henry, E. P. 
Exelby, skip) 23, v. South Africa (W. 
Gibb, H. J. van Zyl, skip) 16. 

Fiji (J. E. Poulton, L. G. Brown, 
skip) 23, v. Australia (B. Palm, R. A. 
Lewis, skip) 21. 

South Africa 15, v. Fiji 14. 

New Zealand 23, v. Australia 22. 

South Africa 19, v. Australia 17. 

New. Zealand 47, v. Fiji 4. 


Dlewe Zieatad ¢  csctpaniionvubnnenioio 1 

Pee PURO, cence Zz 

ys RR ere errr n Renee meee o 3 
FOURS 

Australia (John Cobley, L. Knight, 


C. Cordaiy, James Cobley, skip) 44, v. 
Fiji (N. S. Chalmers, H. B. Gibson, 
E. H. Mcllwain, P. Costello, skip) 8. 


New Zealand (N.° E. Jolly, F. T 
Russell, J. A. Engebretsen, T. T 
Skoglund, skip) 19, v. South Africa (H. 
Currer, H. Atkinson, A. Blumberg, N. 
S. Walker, skip) 11. 

Australia 23, v. New Zealand 14. 
South Africa 32, v.. Fiji 10. 

‘New Zealand 41, v. Fiji 6. 

South Africa 24, v. Australia 15. 


it Semi-Final 
South Africa 22, v. New Zealand 
. » Final 
South Africa'23, v. Australia 14. 
New Zealand’ was third. 


- Weight-Lifting 


BANTAM-WEIGHT 
Tho Fook Hung (Malaya), 655lb. ..... 1 


Smith, FR. (Camp. GIS. eecseccessssccrcees 2 
Caple, K. (Aus.);--GOQI A nn neececsssssscssnes 3 
Megginis, M. E. (Eng.), 580Ib.. .......... 4 
FEATHER- WEIGHT 
Koh Eng Tong (Malaya), 685\b....... 1 
Creus, 7. Gigs). “GPO, ecisccensicimee 2 
Engelbrecht, B. (S.A.), 640Ib. 0000... fe 
Sytwcite, b... (Cae VOSIB. | cin ceseccrrcurse 4 
Mobbs, H. R.. (Aus). S50Ib........... 5 
Lawn. J. NZ, SIO, 6. tenn 6 
LIGHT-WEIGHT 
Halliday, J. (Eng:), 760Ib._........... 1 
Thong Saw Pak (Malaya), 735Ib. ..... 2 
Barberis, V. (Aus.), 730Ib. q......... 3 
Norton, E. J. (N.Z.), 6451B. oon 4 
Rr, ae | OT ee oS 5 
MIDDLE-WEIGHT 
Gratton, G. A. (Can.), 795lb............ 1 
George; B. Ri -(N.Z.), 740lb.- 2 2 
Gitin,. B.. W. CAes.), 720Ib. - ......... 3 


Oxden-Willows, A. (Rhod.), 710lb. .. 4 
Peppiatt, E. J. (Eng.), (retired) 


LIGHT HEAVY-WEIGHT 


Varaleau, Ji 7 (lane SE iin 1 
Bloomberg, I. (S.A.), 815Ib. -_...... 2 
Tan Kim Bee (Malaya), 765lb.. .......... 3 
Cla TR. 022.0, TIO ence 4 
Morrison, H. (Scot.), 710%. ............... 5 
McDonald, K. (Aus.), 530Ib. ou. 6 
- HEAVY-WEIGHT 
Cleghorn, H. R. (N.Z.), 900Ib............. y 
Magee, R. (Aus.), 830Ib..)52;...2.:...2503 z 


Fencing 


MEN’S FOIL TEAM 
1—England: 3 victories, 0 defeats, 20 
wins. 
2—New Zealand: 1 victory, 2 defeats, 


13 wins. 

3—Canada: 1 victory, 2 defeats, 12 
wins. 

4—Australia: 1 victory, 2 defeats, 9 
wins. 
MEN’S FOIL, INDIVIDUAL 


Pool 1 
1—England (R. Paul): 5 wins, no losses 
2—Canada (G. Pouliot): 4 wins, 1 loss. 
3—Australia (J. E. Feathers): 3 wins, 

2 losses. 
4—New Zealand (A. Gittos): 

4 losses. 

A. Gittos (N.Z.) winner of barrage 
among Gittos (N.Z.), Brooke (Can.), 
and Jay (Aus.). 


Pool 2 
1—England (R. J. Anderson): 5 wins, 


no_ losses. 


1 win, 


2—New Zealand (M. B. Gittos): 4 
wins, 1 loss. 

3—Canada (R. Desjarlais): 2 wins, 3 
losses. 

4—England (A. G. Pilbrow): 2 wins, 
3 losses. 

Final 

1—England (R. Paul): 7 wins, no 
losses. 

2—Australia (J. E. Feathers): 6 wins, 
1 loss. 

3—Canada (G. Pouliot): 4 wins, 3 
losses. 

4—New Zealand (A. J. Gittos): 4 wins, 
3 losses. 

5—England (R. J. Anderson): 2 wins, 
5 losses. 

6—Canada (R. Desjarlais): 2 wins, 5 
losses. 

7—England (A. G. Pilbrow): 2 wins, 
5 losses. 

8—New Zealand (M. B. Gittos): 1 win, 
6 losses. 


WOMEN’S FOIL, INDIVIDUAL 
1—England (M. Glen-Haig): 7 wins, no 


losses. 
2—New Zealand (P. Woodroffe): 6 
wins, 1 loss. 


3—Australia (C. Pym): 5 wins, 2 losses. 
4— Australia 
losses. 


3 wins, 4 


(E. Stokes): 


5—New Zealand (O. Jekyll): 3 wins, 


4 losses. 


6—New Zealand (M. F. Andrews): 2 


wins, 5 losses. 


7—Canada (E. Hamilton): 1 win, 6 
losses. 

8—Australia (M. J. Wilson): 1 win, 6 
losses. 


EPEE TEAMS 
1—Australia: 3 wins, no losses. 
2—England: 2 wins, 1 loss. 
3—Canada: 1 win, 2 losses. 
4—New Zealand: no wins, 3 losses. 


EPEE, INDIVIDUAL 
Pool 1 


1—England (C. de Beaumont): 5 wins, 
no losses. 


2—New Zealand 


2 losses. 


3~— Canada 
losses. 


4—England (R. J. Anderson): 2 wins, 
3 losses. 

Pool 2 

1—England (R. Paul): 5 wins, 1 loss. 


(J. Ward), 3 wins, 


(R. Desjarlais), 2 wins, 3 


2—Australia (A. L. Jay): 4 wins, 2 
losses. 

3—Canada (E. Brooke): 3 wins, 3 
losses. 


3~—Australia (I. Lund): 3 wins, 3 losses. 


3~Scotland (C. M. Usher): 3 wins, 3 
losses. 


Barrage for 3rd and 4th place— 

3~—Canada (E. Brooke): 1 win, 1 loss, 
16 hits. 

4—Australia (I. Lund): 1 win, 1 loss, 
17 hits. 


Final 

1—England (C. de Beaumont): 5 wins, 
2 losses. 

1—Australia (I. Lund): 5 wins, 2 losses: 

1—England (R. J. Anderson): 5 wins, 


2 losses. 

4—England (R. Paul): 4 wins, 3 losses. 

5~Canada (E. Brooke): 3 wins, 4 
losses. 

6—Australia (A. L. Jay): 2 wins, 5 
losses. 


7—Canada (R. Desjarlais): 2 wins, 5 
losses. 

8—New Zealand (J. Ward): 2 wins, 5 
losses. 


Barrage for Ist, 2nd and 3rd place— 
1—England (C. de Beaumont): 2 wins, 


no losses. 

2—England (R. J. Anderson): 1 win, 
1 loss. 

3~—Australia (I. Lund): no wins, 2 
losses. 


SABRE TEAMS 


1—England: 3 victories, no defeats, 24 
wins. 

2—Canada: 2 victories, 1 defeat, 15 
wins. 

3—Australia: 1 victory, 2 defeats, 11 
wins. 


4—New Zealand: no victories, 3 de- 
feats, 7 wins. 


ENGRAVERS AT WORK.~—They wer 


SABRE, INDIVIDUAL 
Pool 1 

1—A. G. Pilbrow (England). 
2—D. E. Wright (New Zealand). 
3—R. Paul (England). 


4—R. Desjarlais (Canada). 


Pool 2 
1—R. J. Anderson (England). 
2—G. Pouliot (Canada). 


3~J. H. Gibson (Australia). 
4—E. Brooke (Canada). 


Final 

1—A. G. Pilbrow (England). 
2—R. J. Anderson (Canada). 
3~—G. Pouliot (Canada). 

4—D. E. Wright (New Zealand). 


5—R. Paul (England). 
6—J. H. Gibson (Australia). 
7—R. Desjarlais (Canada). 
8—E. Brooke (Canada). 


,-. 


e present at most venues and had the 


medallions for the successful competitors ready for presentation within a few 


minutes of the finalising of the events. 
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British Cmpire Games 
Dat “Winners 


Field and Track Athletics 


MEN 

100 YARDS: 

1930—P. Williams (Canada) ... 0 9.9s. 

1934—A. W. Sweeney (England)... _..... 10.0s. 

1938—C. B. Holmes (England)... .......... 9.7s. 

1950—J. F. Treloar (Australia) o.oo... 9.6s. 
220 YARDS: 

1930—S. E. Englehart (England) .... ....._ .... 21.8s 

1934—A. W. Sweeney (England) __....._......_..... 21.9s 

1938—C. B. Holmes (England)... ..... 21.2s 

1950—J. F. Treloar (Australia) ... 0... 21.5s 
440 YARDS: 

1930—A. Wilson (Canada) 2. 20 uw 48.8s. 

1934—G. L. Rampling (England) _....._.......__..... 48.0s 

1938—W. Roberts (England) 2 20 uu on. 47.9s 

1950—E. W. Carr (Australia) 2.0. 47.9s 
880 YARDS: 

1930—T. Hampson (England) ..... _..... im. 52.4s. 

1934—-P,. Edwards (British Guiana) .... Im. 54.2s. 

1938—V. P. Boot (New Zealand) _.... 1m. 51.2s 

1950—H. J. Parlett (England)... _..... 1m. 53.1s 
1 MILE: 

1930—R. H. Thomas (England) __..._...... 4m. 14.08 

1934—J. E. Lovelock (New Zealand)... 4m. 12.8s 

1938—J. W. Alford (Wales) _...._.... 4m. 11.63 

1950—C. W. Parnell (Canada) __....._..... 4m. 11.0s 
3 MILES: 

1930—S. A. Tomlin (England) ...._..... 14m. 27.4s 

1934—-W. J. Beavers (England) _...._..... 14m, 32.6s 


1938—C. H. Matthews (New Zealand) .. 13m. 59.6s. 


1950—L. Eyre (England) .... ..... ..... 14m. 23.6s. 
6 MILES: 

1930—J. W. Savidan (New Zealand) .... 30m. 49.6s. 

1934—-A. W. Penny (England)... ..... 31m. 00.6s. 

1938—C. H. Matthews (New Zealand) ..... 30m. 14.5s. 

1950—W. H. Nelson (New Zealand) _.... 30m. 29.6s. 
MARATHON: 

1930—D. McL. Wright (Scotland) .... 2h. 43m. 43.0s. 

1934—-H. Webster (Canada) ... .... 2h. 40m. 36.0s. 

1938—J. Coleman (South Africa)... 2h. 30m. 49.83. 

1950—J. T. Holden (England) .... _.... 2h. 32m. 57.0s. 
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j20 YARDS HURDLES: 


1930—Lord Burghley (England) . .. .. 14.6s. 
1934—D. O. Finlay (England) wu, 15.2s. 
1938—T. P. Lavery (South Africa) ...... _.... 14.0s. 
1950—P. J. Gardner (Australia) 0 2... 14.3s. 
440 YARDS HURDLES: 
1930—Lord Burghley (England) ..... ..... ..... 54.4s. 
1934—F. A. R. Hunter (Scotland) ... 55.28. 
1938—J. Loaring (Canada) . ee 52.9s. 
1950—D. White (Ceylon) 2... 52.5s. 
POLE VAULT: 
1930—V. Pickard (Canada) ..... ......_.... 12ft. 3in. 
19384—S. Apps (Canada) aes. 12ft. Gin. 
1938—A. 8S. du Plessis (South Africa... 13ft. 53in. 
1950—T. D. Anderson (England) _..... _...... 13ft. Ofin. 
HIGH JUMP: 
1930—J. H. Viljoen (South Africa) ..... 6ft. 3in. 
1934—E. T. Thacker (South Africa) .... 6ft. 3in. 
1938—E. T. Thacker (South Africa... 6ft. 54in. 
1950—J. A. Winter (Australia) 0... 6ft. 6in. 
BROAD JUMP: 
1930—L. Hutton (Canada) sus. 23ft. Tdin. 
1934S. Richardson (Canada) .... .. .... 23ft. 64in. 
19388—H. Brown (Canada) =. as. 24ft. 43in. 
1950—-N. Price (South Africa) ow... 24ft. Oin. 
HOP, STEP AND JUMP: 
1930—G. Smallacombe (Canada) _...... _...... 48ft. 5in. 
1934—J. P. Metcalfe (Australia) .....__..... 51ft. 34in. 
1938—J. P. Metcalfe (Australia) ..... _.... 50ft. 10in. 
1950—B. Oliver (Australia) .... ..... ee 51ft. 24in. 
SHOT: 
1930—H. B. Hart (South Africa) _..... _.... 47ft. 10in. 
1934—H. B. Hart (South Africa) _..... _.... 48ft. 13in. 
1938—L. A. Fouche (South Africa)... _..... 47ft. 6in. 
1950—M. Tuicakau (Fiji) _.... Peer SS ees 48ft. Ofin. 
DISCUS: 
1930—H. B. Hart (South Africa) _.... 135ft. 11in. 
1934—H. B. Hart (South Africa) _.... 136ft. 3in. 
19388—E. Coy (Canada) __.....__..... 146ft. 104in. 
1950—I. M. Reed (Australia) .... _..... 156ft. Tin. 
HAMMER: 
1930—M. C. Nokes (England) _....__..... 154ft. 74in. 
1934—-M. C. Nokes (England) ...._...... 158ft. 34in. 
1938—G. W. Sutherland (Canada) _.... 159ft. 94in. 
1950—D. McD. Clark (Scotland) _..... 163ft. 104in. 
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JAVELIN: 
1930—S. A. Lay (New Zealand) 
1934—-R. Dixon (Canada) __..... 
1938—J. Courtwright (Canada) 
1950—L. J. Roininen (Canada) 


440 YARDS RELAY (4 x 110): 
1050 Sai A oe eee nee 
1934—England ees 
1958-——Camags 6 oe ee > Lea Ra. 
1950—Australia® = as Map tte ae 


1 MILE RELAY (4 x 440): 


HAS ES og: SR rr rca 


1934—England .... ci (Seah Rr ae prade 


Ls res EE tee 
190G— BAe Secs a Sa 


WOMEN’S EVENTS 


100 YARDS: 
1934—E, Hiscock (England) .... _..... 
1938—D. Norman (Australia) ... 
1950—M. Jackson (Australia) ... 


220 YARDS: 
1934—E. Hiscock (England) .... _.... 
1938—D. Norman (Australia) _... 
1950—M. Jackson (Australia) _..... 


80 METRES HURDLES: 
1934—M. Clark (South Africa) ... 
1938—B. Burke (South Africa) _... 
1950—S. Strickland (Australia) he 


440 YARDS RELAY (2 x 110 and 1 x 220): 


LOSE Pea a Nae 
TOee ae Oe ei 
TO a eee 


660 YARDS RELAY (2 x 220 and 2 x 110): 


ph Re Fr rrr re 
1938 — Astrea ee ee Es 
1950 BR stre eS eS Oa ae 


HIGH JUMP: 
1934—_M. Clark (South Africa) 
1938—D. B. Odam (England) _... 
1950—D. Tyler (England) _..... 


BROAD JUMP: 
1934—-P. Bartholomew (England) 
1938—D. Norman (Australia) _.... 
1950—Y. Williams (New Zealand) 


JAVELIN: 
1934—G. Lunn (England) __...... _...... 
1938—R. Higgins (Canada) __..... 
1950—C. McGibbon (Australia) 
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207ft. 
196ft. 
206ft. 

187ft. 44in. 


14in. 
11in. 
O2in. 


a ae 


Rowing and Sculling 


SINGLE SCULLS: DOUBLE SCULLS: 
1930—R. Pearce (Australia) 1950—Australia. 
1938—H. J. Turner (Australia) paTR OAR: 
1950—M. T. Wood (Australia) ee 

FOUR-OAR: EIGHT-OAR: 

1930—New Zealand. 1930—England. 
1938—Australia. 1938—England. 
1950—New Zealand. 1950—Australia. 


Swimming and Diving 


MEN 
110 YARDS FREESTYLE: 
1930 (100yds.)—M. Bourne (Canada) .... _.... 
1934 (100yds.)—B. Burleigh (Canada) .... _.... 
1938—R. Pirie (Canada) ne 
1950—P. Salmon (Canada) .....__..... _..... 1m. 
440 YARDS FREESTYLE: 
1930 (400yds.)—N. P. Ryan (Australia) .... 4m. 
1934—-N. P. Ryan (Australia) ..... _.... 5m. 
1938—R. Pirie (Canada)  ... 4m. 
1950—D. G. Agnew (Australia) ..... _.... 4m. 
1,650 YARDS FREESTYLE: 
1930 (1500yds.)—N. P. Ryan (Australia) 18m. 
1938—R. H. Lievers (England) _..... _..... 19m. 
1950—G. M. Johnston (South Africa)... 19m. 


110 YARDS BACKSTROKE: 


1930 (100yds.)—J. W. Trippett (England) 1m. 


1934 (100yds)—W. Francis (Scotland)... 1m. 
1938—P. Oliver (Canada) XX .... wn... 1m. 
1950—J. C. Wiid (South Africa) _..... _..... 1m. 
220 YARDS BREASTSTROKE: 
1930 (200yds.)—J. Aubin (Canada) _.... 2m. 
1934 (200yds.)—N. Hamilton (Scotland) 2m. 
1938—J. G. Davies (England) ....... _..... 2m. 
1950—D. Hawkins (Australia) __......__..... 2m. 
RELAY (4 x 220 YARDS): 
1930 (4 x 200)—Canada... ww. 8m. 
1934 (4 x 200)—Canada _..... De a 8m. 
POSO—BNGIANG. on ate ete rte te 9m. 
1950—New Zealand .) ke ees 9m. 
RELAY (330 YARDS MEDLEY): 
1934 (3 x 100)—Canada Es...) ae. 3m. 
1988—England oc tee ste 3m. 
1950—England ce tte tees 3m, 


DIVING—SPRINGBOARD: 
1930—A. Phillips (Canada). 


1934—J. B. Ray (England) _....._....._.... 117.12pts. 
1938—R. Masters (Australia) _..... ..... 126.36pts. 
1950—G. Athans (Canada)... sn... 169.21pts. 


DIVING—TOWER: 
1930—A. Phillips (Canada). 


1934—T. J. Mather (England) ..... _...... 83.83pts. 
1938—C. D. Tomalin (England) _.... __..... 108.74pts. 
1950—P. Heatly (Scotland) ow... 156.07pts. 
WATER POLO 
1950— Australia. 
WOMEN 
110 YARDS FREESTYLE: 
1930 (100yds.)—J. Cooper (England) _.... 1m. 7.0s. 
1934 (100yds.)—P. Dewar (Canada) ..... im. 3.0s. 
1938—E. de Lacey (Australia) __....... _..... 1m. 10.1s. 
1950—M. McQuade (Australia) _.....__...... im. 9.0s 
440 YARDS FREESTYLE: 
1930 (400yds.)—J. Cooper (England)... 5m. 25.4s. 
19384—P. Dewar (Canada) 3 .... 5m.46.6s. 
1938—D. J. Green (Australia) _..... _..... 5m. 39.7s. 
1950—J. C. Harrison (South Africa) _.... 5m. 26.4s. 
110 YARDS BACKSTROKE: 
1950 (100yds.)—J. Cooper (England) _.... 1m. 15.0s. 
1934 (100yds.)—P. M. Harding (England) 1m. 13.8s. 
1938—P. Norton (Australia)  _....... _..... im. 19.5s. 
1950—J. J. Davies (Australia)  ...._..... 1m. 18.6s. 


220 YARDS BREASTSTROKE: 
1930 (200yds.)—C. Wolstenholme (England) 2m. 54.6s. 
1934 (200yds.)—C. Dennis (Australia) .... 2m. 51.2s. 


1938—D. Storey (England) _....._......__..... 3m. 6.3s. 

1950—H. O. Gordon (Scotland) _..... _..... 3m. 1.7s. 
RELAY (4 x 110 YARDS): 

1934 (4 x 100)—Canada-...— i... 4m. 21.8s. 

TOBB—Camade sik hw a ES ie 4m. 48.3s. 

1950—Australia  2©00 ct neee 4m. 44.9s. 
RELAY (330 YARDS MEDLEY): 

1934 (3 x 100)—Canada2 a... 3m. 42.0s. 

BODO —IOIAMG secs Sseipd on  a 3m. 57.7s. 

1950—Australia Ssias” up ea Rhee oad ac, ely 3m. 53.8s. 


DIVING—SPRINGBOARD: 
1930—O. Whitsett (South Africa). 
1934—J. Moss (Canada). 
1938—I. Donnett (Australia). 


1950—E, Child (England) ich Men 126.58pts, 
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DIVING—TOWER: 


1930—P. Stoneham (Canada). 
1934—E. McCready (England). 
1938—L. Hook (Australia). 


1950—E, Child (England) 


FLYWEIGHT: 


1930—J. 
1934—P. 
1938—J. 


— ..  10,89pts. 
Boxing 


N. Smith (South Africa). 
Palmer (England). 
Joubert (South Africa). 


1950—H. Riley (Scotland). 


BANTAMWEIGHT: 
1930—H. Mizler (England). 


1934—F. 


Ryan (England). 


1938—W. H. Butler (England). 
1950—J. C. van Rensburg (South Africa). 


FEATHERWEIGHT: 


1930—F. 
1934—C. 
1938—A. 
1950—H. 


LIGHTWEIGHT: 
1930—J. 


1934—L. 
1938—H. 
1950—R. 


R. Meachem (England). 
Catterall (South Africa). 
W. Henricus (Ceylon). 
Gilliland (Scotland). 


Rolland (Scotland). 
Cook (Australia). 

Groves (England). 
Latham (England). 


WELTERWEIGHT: 


1930—L. 
1934—D. 


A. Hall (South Africa). 
McLeave (England). 


1938—W. Smith (Australia). 


19510—T. 


MIDDLEWEIGHT: 
1930—F. 
1934—A. 


1938—D. 


S. Ratcliffe (England). 


Mallin (England). 
Shawyer (England). 
P. Reardon (Wales). 


1950—T. Van Schalkwyk (South goioels 
LIGHT-HEAVYWEIGHT: 


1930—J. 


1934—G. 
1938—N. 
1950—D. 


HEAVYWEIGHT: 


1930—V. 


1934—H. 
1938—T. 
1950—F, 


W. Goyder (England). 

J. Brennan (England). 
Wolmarans (South Africa). 
E. Scott (England). 


A. Stuart (England). 
P. Floyd (England). 
Osborne (Canada). 
Creagh (New Zealand). 
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Wrestling 


FLYWEIGHT: 
_1950—B. Harris (Australia). 


BANTAMWEIGHT: 
1930—J. T. Frifinov (Canada) 
1934—E. Melrose (Scotland). 
1938—E. Purcell (Australia). 


1950—D. Mudgeway (New Zealand). 


FEATHERWEIGHT: 
1930—C. Chilcott (Canada). 
1934—_R. McNab (Canada). 
1938—R. Purchase (Australia). 
1950—J. ©. Armitt (New Zealand). 


LIGHTWEIGHT: 
1930—H. Thomas (Canada). 
1934—R. E. Garrard (Australia). 
1950—R. E. Garrard (Australia). 
1938—R. E. Garrard (Australia). 


WELTERWEIGHT: 
1930—R. Priestley (Canada). 
1934—J. Schleimer (Canada). 
1938—J. Trevaskis (Australia). 
1950—H. Hudson (Canada). 


MIDDLEWEIGHT: 
1930—M. Chepwick (Canada). 
1934—_T. Evans (Canada), 
1938—T. Evans (Canada). 
1950—M. Vachon (Canada). 


LIGHT-HEAVY WEIGHT: 
1930—L. McIntyre (Canada). 


1934—_W. H. Cubbin (South Africa). 


1938—E, R. Scarf (Australia). 
1950—P. Morton (South Africa). 


HEAVYWEIGHT: 
1930—E. McCready (Canada). 
1934—J. Knight (Australia). 
1938—J. Knight (Australia). 
1950—J. Armstrong (Australia). 
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Cycling 


1,000 METRES TIME TRIAL: 


1934—_E, L. Gray (Australia) ...._—.... 1m. 16.4s. 
1938—R. Porter (Australia) —........ lm. 15.2s. 
1950—R. Mockridge (Australia) .....__..... im. 13.438. 


i0 MILES TRACK: 


1934—R. McLeod (Canada) _.....__......__.... 24m. 26.2s. 
1938—W. W. Maxfield (England) __..... 24m. 44.0s. 
1850—W. Heseltine (Australia) ...._..... 23m. 23.4s. 


1000 METRES SCRATCH SPRINT: 
1934—_E. W. Higgins (England). 
1938—E. L. Gray (Australia). 
1950—R. Mockridge (Australia). 


100 KILOMETRES ROAD RACE: 
1938—H. Binneman (Scuth Africa) 2h. 53m. 29.6s. 
1950—H. Sutherland (Australia) .... 3h. 13m. 6.4s. 


Lawn Bowls 
SINGLES: 
1930—R. G. Colquhoun (England). 
1934—R. Sprot (Scotland). 
1988—H. Harvey (South Africa). 
1950—J. Pirret (New Zealand). 


PAIRS: 
1930—England. 
1934—England. 
1938—New Zealand. 
1950—New Zealand. 
FOURS: 


1930—England. 
1934—England. 
1938—New Zealand. 
1950—South Africa. 
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Weight-Lifting 

BANTAMWEIGHT: 

1950—Tho Fook Hung (Malaya) ....._..... _... 6551b. 
FEATHERWEIGHT: 

1950—Koh Eng Tong (Malaya)... 685Ib. 
LIGHTWEIGHT: 

1950—J. Halliday (England) .. ... 7601b. 
MIDDLEWEIGHT: 

1950—G. A. Gratton (Canada)... 795lb. 
LIGHT-HEAVY WEIGHT: 

1950—J. Varaleau (Canada) = — |] ale 815lb. 
HEAVYWEIGHT: 

1950—R. H. Cleghorn (New Zealand) .....__..... 9001b. 

Fencing 

INDIVIDUAL MEN’S FOIL: 

1950—R. R. Paul (England) ............ 7 wins 


INDIVIDUAL MEN’S EPEE: 
1950—C. L. de Beaumont (England). 


MEN’S SABRE TEAMS: 
1950—England ee cee 3 wins 


INDIVIDUAL MEN’S SABRE: 
1950—A. G. Pilbrow (England). 


MEN’S FOIL TEAMS: 
1950—England eee an fea 3 victories, 20 wins 


MEN’S EPEE TEAMS: 
1950—Australia pean gee ee eee 3 wins 


INDIVIDUAL WOMEN’S FOIL: 
1950—M. A, Glen-Haig (England) _..... _..... 7 wins 
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The Thanks of the Organising Committee 


are due to the following contributors to this 
production:—Messrs. A. Moon, G. Whyman, 
A. Alison, D. G. Stotter, J. Wright, C. J. 
Cronk, M. B. Gittos, W. O. Stockley and 
I. Stewart. Also to Messrs. Process Plates 
Ltd. and Messrs. Whitcombe and Tombs Ltd. 


for their co-operation. 
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